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The   LIFE   of 

HENRY     BOOTH, 

Lord  DELAMER,  and  Earl  of  WARRINGTON. 
[A.  D.  -  ^  to  1693.] 


VERY  generous  Englifhman,  who  is 
animated  with  a  laudable  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  his  country,  muft  feel  a  moft 
fenfible  pleafure  from  being  introduced 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  characters  and 
memorable  tranfa&ions  of  thofe  illuftrious  heroes, 
whole  wifdom,  fortitude,  and  integrity,  enabled 
them  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion, 
and  to  (land  forth,  under  the  prince  cf  Orange,  as 
the  glorious  deliverers  of  their  country.  Of  this 
number  was  the  patriotic  nobleman  with  whofe 
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life  we  open  this  volume,  and  commence  an 
in  the  Britifh  hiftory  diftinguifhed  from  all  others 
by  its  important  events,  and  their  happy  confe- 
cjuences,  which  are  experienced  to  this  hour. 

Neither  the  exacl:  time  of  the  birth  of  Henry 
Booth,  nor  yet  any  account  of  his  infant  years 
remains  on  record  :  the  firft  mention  made  of  him 
being,  "  that  during  the  life  of  his  father,  he  was 
knight  of  the  fhire  for  the  county  of  Chefter,  in 
ieveral  parliaments,  in  the  reign  of  kingCharles  II. " 
And  in  the  houfe  of  commons  he  conftantly  fhewed 
himfelf  a  firm  oppofer  of  arbitrary  power,  and  a 
iteady  friend  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  He  ex- 
erted himfelf  in  fupport  of  the  bill  of  exclufion  ; 
and  in  the  fpeech  which  he  m;de  on  that  occafion, 
he  endeavoured  to  prove,  (to  ufe  his  own  words) 
that  **  the  next  of  kin  has  not  fo  abfolute  an  in- 
herent right  to  the  crown,  but  that  he  may  for  the 
good  of  the  nation  be  fet  afide : "  as  all  government 
was  inftituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  pe  pie,  and  not 
for  the  private  intereft  of  any  particular  family  or 
individual. 

He  was  very  folicitous  to  have  procured  an  acl: 
for  the  punifhing  thofe,  who  were  known  to  have 
received  bribes  from  the  court,  in  the  parliament 
which  was  ftiled  the  Penfion  Parliament,  in  the 
in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  In  the  fpeech 
which  he  made  on  this  fubjecl:  in  the  fubfequent 
parliament,  he  faid,  "  Breach  of  fruit  is  accounted 
the  moft  infamous  thing  in  the  world,  and  this 
thefe  men  have  been  guilty  of  to  the  higheft  de- 
gree. Robbery  and  dealing,  our  law  punifhcswith 
death  ;  and  what  deferve  they,  who  beggar  and 
take  away  all  that  the  nation  has,  .under  the  pro- 
tection of  difpofing  of  the  people's  money  for  the 
honour  and  good  of  the  king  and  kingdom."  He 
propofed,  that  a  bill  ihould  be  brought  in,  by  which 
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thefe  hireling  fenators  (who  ftiled  themfelves,  he 
obferves,  the  king's  friends)  fhould  be  rendered 
incapable  of  ferving  in  parliament  for  the  future, 
or  of  enjoying  any  office,  civil  or  military ;  and  that 
they  fhould  be  obliged,  as  far  as  they  were  able, 
to  refund  all  the  money  which  they  had  received  for 
fecret  fervices  to  the  crown  ;  or,  in  other  words,  for 
betraying  their  constituents.  "  Our  law"  (faid  he) 
*'  will  not  allow  a  thief  to  keep  what  he  has  got  by 
itcalth,  but  of  courfe,  orders  reftitution  ;  and  (hall 
thefe  proud  robbers  of  the  nation  not  reftore  their 
ill  gotten  goods." 

He  oppofed,  with  a  becoming  fpirit,  the  unjuft 
and  arbitrary  power  aflumfd  by  the  privy  council, 
of  imprifoning  men  contrary  to  law.  He  made  alfo 
a  long  fpeech  againft  the  corruption  of  the  judges,  in 
which  he  affirmed,  "  that  in  a  variety  of  cafes  they 
had  fold,  denied,  or  delayed  juftice  ;  that  they  had 
taken  bribes,  and  threatened  juries  and  evidence; 
perverting  the  law  to  the  highert  degree,  and  turn- 
ing it  upfide  down,  that  arbitrary  power  might  come 
in  upon  their  {boulders."  He  therefore  moved,  that 
an  enquiry  mould  be  made  into  their  condudl,  and 
that  fuch  of  them  as  were  found  guilty  might  receive 
the  punifhment  they  merited.  His  defence  of  the 
bill  of  exclufion,  and  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of: 
the  court  in  other  inftances,  rendered  him  foobnoxi- 
ous  to  the  duke  of  York,  that  by  his  influence  he 
was  committed  prifoner  to  the  tower  of  London  ; 
but  after  leveral  months  fr.ri6t  confinement,  he  was 
fet  at  liberty.  In  1684,  he  fucceeded  his  father, 
lord  Delamer,  in  his  honours  and  eflates,  his  elder 
brother  having  died  in  his  childhood.  But  the 
duke  of  York  having  fucceeded  to  the  throne  the 
fame  year,  under  the  title  of  king  James  II.  he  was 
foon  after  -committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  tower  ; 
fometime  after  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  but  was  foon 
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taken  up  again,  and  committed  a  third  time  prifonec. 
to  the  tower,  on  a  falfe  accufation  of  high  treaibn. 

On  Thurfday  the  j  4th  of  January,  1685,  he 
was  brought  to  his  trial  in  Weltminfter-hall,  before 
the  lord  chancellor  Jefferies,  who  was  his  perfonal 
enemy,  and  who  was  conftituted  lord  high  ftevvard 
on  that  occaiion.  He  was  not  tried  by  the  whole 
houfe  of  peers,  though  the  parliament  was  then  ac- 
tually exiting  by  prorogation;  but  by  a  felecT:  num- 
ber of  twenty-feven  peers,  fummoned  by  the  lord 
high  iteward  for  that  purpofe.  He  protefted  againft 
their  irregularity  ;  but  his  objections  being  over- 
ruled, the  trial  proceeded.  However,  he  made  fo 
full  and  clear  a  defence,  that  the  peers  appointed 
to  try  him,  unanimously  acquitted  him. 

After  this  lord  Delamer  lived  in  a  retired  manner 
in  the  country,  much  honoured  and  beloved,  till 
meafures  were  concerted  for  bringing  about  the  re- 
volution, in  which  he  very  heartily  concurred  ; 
and  on  the  prince  of  Orange's  landing  in  England, 
he  being  felicitous  to  deliver  his  country  from  po- 
pery and  a  defpotic  government,  raifed  in  a  few  days 
a  great  force  inChefhire  andLancafhire,  and  there- 
with marched  to  join  that  prince;  who,  on  notice 
thereof,  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter ; 

Hindon,  the  2d  of  December,   1688. 
"  My  lord, 

1  have  heard  fo  worthy  a  character  of  you,  that 
I  am  heart  ly  glad  to  mid  you  fo  frankly  embarked 
in  the  fame  defign  with  me  ;  and  you  may  depend 
on  me  to  {hew  you  all  the  kindnefs  in  my  power. 
If  your  occafions  will  allow  of  it,  I  {hall  be  glad  to 
fee'  you  at  Hungerford  next  Friday  night;  but  you 
miift  fend  me  notice  of  vour  i  oming,  the  night  be- 
fore your  arrival,  that  1  may  direft  quarters  for  you 
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and  your  troops,  and  that  my  out-guards  may  let 
you  pais  to  me. 

I  am,  your  moft  affectionate  friend, 

Prince  d'Orange.'' 

On  the  prince  of  Orange's  arrival  atWindfor,  in, 
his  approach  towards  London,  lordDelamer,  toge- 
ther with  the  marqu;s  of  Halifax,  and  the  earl  of 
Shrewfbury,  were  on  the  jyth  of  December,  i68&, 
fent  by  that  prince  with  ameffage  to  king  James  to 
remove  from  Whitehall.  Lord  Ddamer,  though 
no  flatterer  of  the  king  in  his  profperity,  was  too 
generous  to  iwfult  him  in  this  diiirefs;  and  therefore 
at  this  time  treated  him  with  great  refpeft.  And 
James  was  fo  fenfible  of  this  nobleman's  civility  to 
him  on  this  occafion,  that  after  his  retirement  into 
France,  he  faid,  «*  the  lordDelamer,  whom  he  had 
ufed  ill,  had  then  treated  him  with  much  more  re- 
gard than  the  other  two  lords  to  whom  he  had  been 
kind,  and  from  whom  he  might  better  have  expe&  - 
ed  it."  Mr.  Walpole  fays,  that  lordDelamer,  who 
was  thrice  imprifoned  for  his  noble  love  of  liberty, 
and  who  narrowly  efcaped  the  fury  of  James  and 
Jerleries,  lived  to  be  cornmiirtoned  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  to  order  that  king  to  move  from  White* 
hall  ;  a  mefiage  which  he  delivered  with  a  generous 
decency. 

Out  of  the  forces  which  were  raifed  by  lord 
Delamer  to  join  the  prince  of  Orange,  a  regiment 
of  horfe  was  afterwards  formed,  the  command  of 
which  was  for  foine  time  committed  to  him  as 
colonel ;  and  this  regiment  ferved  in  Ireland  during 
the  war  in  that  kingdom.  On  the  i4th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1689,  king  William  and  queen  Mary 
being  proclaimed  the  preceding  day,  lord  Delamer 
was  (worn  a  privy-counfellor ;  and  on  the  gth  of 
April  following,  he  was  made  chancellor  and  under- 
B  3  treafurer 
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treafurer  of  the  exchequer.  On  the  i2th  of  the 
fame  month,  he  was  alfo  made  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  county  and  city  of  Chefter.  This  laft  office, 
together  with  that  of  privy-counfellor,  he  enjoyed 
for  life  ;  but  as  to  the  others,  he  continued  in  them 
for  about  one  year  only.  Mr.  Walpole  fays,  "  He 
was  difmifled  by  king  William  to  gratify  thetories." 
However,  it  was  not  thought  advifable  to  difplace 
a  nobleman,  who  had  contributed  fo  much  towards 
the  revolution,  in  a  difobliging  manner  ;  and  there- 
lore  he  was,  by  letters  patent  bearing  date  at  Weft- 
minfter,  1 7th  of  April,  1690,  created  earl  of  War- 
rington,  in  the  county  of  Lancafter,  to  hold  to 
him,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  for  his  great 
fervices  in  raifing  and  bringing  great  forces  to  his 
majefty,  to  refcue  his  country  and  religion  from 
tyranny  and  popery,  as  the  preamble  of  the  patent 
cxprelles  it  :  and  had  likewife,  for  the  better  fup- 
port  of  that  dignity,  a  penfion  of  2000 1.  per  ami. 
granted  to  him,  which  having  been  paid  to  him 
only  for  the  firft  half  year,  was  afterwards  fuffered  to 
run  in  arrear,  and  now  remains  frated  amon^ft  the 
reft  or'  Ling  William's  debts,  in  a  lift  of  fcbetri  which 
was  drawn  up  at  the  command  of  queen  Anne. 

His  lordfhip  was   thus  characterized  in  a  poem 
written  in  the  reign  of  king  William  : 

46  A  brave  aflerter  of  his  country's  right : 

A  noble,  but  ungovernable  fire, 

(Such  is  the  hero's)  did  his  breaft  infpire. 

Fit  to  affift  to  pull  a  tyrant  down  ; 

But  not  to  pleafe  a  prince  that  mounts  the  throne. 

Impatient  of  oppreffion,  Itill  he  ftood 

His  country's  mounds  againft  th'  invading  flood." 

He  died  at  London,  on   the  2d  day  of  January, 
1693,  in  the  forty- fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  was 

interred 
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interred  in  the  family  vault  of  Bowdon-church, 
in  the  county  of  Chefter.  He  was  a  nobleman 
always  illuitrioufly  diftinguifhed  for  his  public  fpi- 
rit,  and  his  noble  ardour  in  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  his  country;  and  he  thought  patriot  ifm.  effcntial 
to  the  character  of  a  virtuous  man.  In  his  "  Ad- 
vice to  his  children,"  published  in  his  works,  he 
fays,  "  There  never  yet  was  any  good  man  who 
had  not  an  ardent  zeal  for  his  country."  In  his 
private  life  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  piety, 
worth,  humour,  and  humanity.  He  married  Mary, 
fole  daughter  and  heirefs  to  Sir  James  Langham  of 
Cottefbro:>ke  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  Bart, 
by  this  lady,  who  was  of  a  very  amiable  character, 
he  had  four  fons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldeft 
fon  died  an  infant,  and  he  was  therefore  fucceeded 
in  his  honours  and  eftates  by  his  fecond  fon  George, 
earl  of  Warrington. 

His  works,  which  were  publifhed  in  one  volume, 
$vo.  in  1694,  contain,  his  Advice  to  his  children, 
An  eflTay  on  government,  feveral  of  his  fpeeches  in 
parliament,  fifteen  finall  political  tracts  or  eilays, 
and  the  Cafe  of  William  earl  of  Devon fli ire.  He 
alfo  wrote  Obfervations  on  the  Cafe  of  lord  Ruflel, 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  friendship,,  and  who,  on 
the  morning  of  his  execution,  fent  him  a  very  kind 
nieifa^e,  exprelTive  of  his  regard  for  him. 

*..,*  Authorities .  Vvral pole's  Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  2.  Brit.  Biog.  vol.  6. 
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The  LIFE  of 

JOHN    TILLOTSON, 

Archbifhop  of  CANTERBURY. 
[A.  D.  1630,   to   1694.  ] 

I  | 'A  HIS  eminent  divine,  who  became  one  of  the 
J[  brighteft  ornaments  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, was  defcended  from  a  family  anciently  of  the 
name  of  Tilfton,  of  Tilfton,  in  die/hire,  the 
ancefror'of  which  wasNicholas  deTilfton,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Tilfton,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
111.  Our  divine's  father  was  Mr.  Robert  Tiilotfon, 
a  confiderable  clothier,  of  Sowerby,  in  the  parifh 
of  Halifax,  in  York/hire,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1630;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas D,obfon,  a  gentleman  of  the  fame  place,  a  wo- 
man of  excellent  character,  but  unhappy,  for  many 
years  of  her  life,  in  the  lofs  of  her  underltanding, 
Both  his  parents  were  nonconformifts. 

After  he  had,  with  a  quick  proficiency,  pafled 
through  the  grammar- fchools,  and  attained  a  fkill 
in  the  learned  languages,  fuperior  to  his  years,  he 
was  fent  to  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1647,  and  ad- 
mitted a  penfioner  of  Clare-hall ;  he  commenced 
batchelor  of  arts  in  1650;  and  mafter  of  arts  in 
1654;  having  been  chofeji  fellow  of  his  college 
in  1651. 

Hi* 
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His  firft  education  and  impreffions  were  among 
thofe  who  were  then  called  puritans,  but  of  the  befl: 
fort ;  and  yet,  even  before  his  mind  was  opened  to 
clearer  thoughts,  he  felt  fomewhat  within  him  that 
<lifpofed  him  to  more  enlarged  and  liberal  opinions. 
The  books  which  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
youth  at  that  time,  being  generally  heavy,  he  could 
fcarce  bear  them,  even  before  he  knew  better 
things ;  but  he  foon  met  with  the  immortal  work 
of  Mr.  Chillingworth,  intitled,  "The  religion  of 
proteftants  a  fate  way  to  falvation."  This  admir- 
able book  gave  his  mind  the  bias  that  it  held  ever 
after. 

He  was  foon  freed  from  his  frrft  prejudices,  or, 
rather,  he  was  never  mattered  by  them  ;  yet  he 
ftill  adhered  to  that  ftri&nefs  of  life  to  which  he 
was  bred,  and  retained  a  jurt  value  and  due  tender- 
nefs  for  thofe  eminent  perfons  among  the  non- 
conformiiis,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  early 
friendship,  particularly  Dr.  Clarkfon,  his  tutor;  and 
by  the  ftrength  of  his  reafoning,  together  with  the 
clearnefs  of  his  principles,  he  brought  over  more 
ferious  perfons  from  their  fcruples,  to  the  commu- 
nion &f  the  church  of  England,  and  fixed  more  in 
it,  than  any  man,  perhaps,  of  that  time. 

As  he  got  into  a  new  line  of  ftudy,  fohe  entered 
into  friendships  with  feme  of  the  greater!:  divines  of 
the  age,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  refide  at 
Cambridge,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
perfecting  his  own  mind.  "  But  that  which  gave 
him  his  laft  finifhinsr,  was  his  clofe  and  long  friend- 
fliip  with  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  afterwards  biihop  of 
Chefter.  He  went  into  all  the  belt  things  that  were 
in  that  great  man,  but  fothat  he  perfected  everyone 
of  them:  for,  though  biihop  Wilkins  had  more  ge- 
neral knowledge,  yet  Dr.  Tillotfon  was  the  greater 
B  5  divine  j 
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divine;  and,  if  the  former  had  more  fire,  the  latter 
was  more  correct." 

Mr.  Tillotfon  left  his  college  in  1656,  or  1657, 
according  to  Dr.  Hickes,  who  informs  us,  that  he 
was  invited  by  Edmund  Prideaux,  Efq;  of  Ford- 
abbey,  in  Devonfhire,  to  inltruci  his  fon.  This 
gentleman  had  been  commiffioner  of  the  great-feal 
under  the  long-parliament,  and  was  then  attorney- 
general  to  Oliver  Cromwell  ;  but  how  long  Mr. 
Tillotfon  lived  with  Mr.  Prideaux,  or  whether  till 
that  gentleman's  death,  which  happened  in  1659, 
does  not  appear. 

He  was  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
protector,  and,  about  a  week  after,  was  prefent  at 
a*very  remarkable  fcene  at  the  palace  at  Whitehall  : 
for  happening  to  be  there  on  a  f aft-day  of  the 
houfhold,  he  went,  out  of  curiofity,  into  the  pre- 
fence- chamber,  where  the  folemnity  was  kept; 
and  faw  there,  on  the  one  fide  of  a  table,  the  new 
protector  placed  with  the  reft  of  his  family  ;  and 
on  the;other  fix  preachers  ;  among  whom  were  Dr. 
John  Owen,  dean  of  Chriltchurch,  inOxford;  Dr. 
Thomas  Good  win,  prefident  of  Magdalen -college  ; 
Mr.  Jofeph  Caryl,  author  of  the  voluminous  com- 
mentary on  Job,  and  re&Qr,  of  St  Magnus  in  Lon- 
don; and  Mr.  Peter  Steny.  The  bold  fallies  of  en- 
thufiafm  which  Mr.  Tillotfon  heard  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  were  fufficient  to  difguft  a  man  of  his  prin- 
ciples. God  was,  in  a  manner,  reproached  with  the 
deceafed  protector's  fervices,  and  challenged  for 
taking  him  away  fo  foon.  Dr. Goodwin,  who  had 
pretended  to  afture  them,  in  a  prayer,  a  very  few 
minutes  before  he  expired,  that  he  was  not  to  die, 
had  now  the  afTurance  to  fay  to  God,  "  Thou  halt 
deceived  us,  and  we  were  deceived.'*  And  Mr.  Ste- 
ny,  praying  for  Richard,  ufed  thefe  indecent  words, 

next 
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next  to  blafphemy,  "  Make  him  the  brightnefs  of 
the  father's  glory,  and  the  exprefs  image  of  his  per- 
fon." 

The  time  of  Mr.  Tillotfon's  entering  into  holy 
orders,  and  by  whom  he  was  ordained,  are  fa&s  un- 
afcertained  ;  but  his  firft  fermon  which  appeared  in 
print,  was  preached  at  the  morning  exercife  atCrip- 
plegate,  on  Matt.  vii.  13.  At  the  time  of  preaching 
this  fermon  he  was  ftill  among  the  prefbyterians, 
whofe  commiflioners  he  attended,  though  as  an  au- 
ditor only,  at  the  Savoy,  for  the  review  of  the  Li- 
turgy, in  1661 ;  but  he  fubmitted  to  the  acl  of  uni- 
formity, which  commenced  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  in  the  year  enfuing. 

The  fiHt  office  in  the  church,  in  which  we  find 
him  employed  after  the  refroratiork,  was  that  of  cu- 
rate at  Chemunt,  in  Hertfordfhire  the  years  1661 
and  1662.  HereMr.Tillotfon  is  faid,  by  his  mild 
and  gentle  behaviour,  and  perfuafive  eloquence,  to 
have  prevailed  with  an  Oliverian  foldier,  who 
preached  among  the  Anabaptifts  in  that  town  in  a 
red  coat,  and  was  much  followed,  to  defiil  from 
that,  and  betake  himfelf  to  fome  other  employment. 

The  Hiort  diiiance  of  Cheihunt  from  London, 
allowing  him  frequent  opportunities  of  vifiting  his 
friends  in  that  city,  he  was  often  invited  to  preach 
th-re.  And  in  December  1662  he  was  decked  mi- 
niiicr  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  by 
the  parifhioners,  in  whom  the  right  of  choice  is 
inverted.  ButMr.Tillotfon  declined  the  acceptance 
of  'that  living,  however  he  did  not  continue  long 
Without  the  oiler  of  another  benefice,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, being  prefented  in  June  1663  to  the  rectory 
of  Ketton  or  Keddington,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
worth  two  hundred  pounds  a-year.  But  ihortly  after 
he  was  called  toLondon,  by  the  fociety  of  Lincoln's 
inn,  to  be  their  preacher ;  which  invitation  was  fo 
B  6  ii'irt'-i-hlc 
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agreeable  toMr.Tillotfon,that  he  determined  to  fet- 
tle himfelf  intirely  among  them,  and  though,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  terms,  he  could  have  given  a  large 
part  of  the  year  to  his  parifh  in  Suffolk;  yet  fo  ftrici 
was  he  to  the  paftoral  care  in  point  of  refidence,  that 
he  refigned  that  living,  even  when  his  income  in 
Lendon  could  fcarce  iupport  him.  The  reputation 
which  his  preaching  gained  him  in  fo  conspicuous 
a  ftation  as  that  of  Lincoln's  inn,  recommended  him 
the  year  following,  to  the  truftees  of  the  Tuefday 
lecture,  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  founded  by  Eliza.- 
beth  vifcountefs  Camden.  And  there  he  was  com- 
monly attended  by  a  numerous  audience,  brought 
together  from  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and  by  a  great  concourfe  of  clergy,  who  followed 
him  for  improvement.  He  particularly  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  oppofmg  the  growing  evils  of  Charles  the 
lid's  reign,  atbeifm  and  popery ;  and  in  the  year 
1 664,  one  Smith,  having deferted  thechurch  of  Eng- 
land for  the  romifh  communion  ;  publifhed  a  book 
called,  "Sure  footing  in  chriftianity ;  or  rational 
difcourfeson  the  rule  of  faith."  This  being  extolled 
ty  the  abettors  of  popery  as  an  unanfwerable  per- 
formance; Mr.Tillotfon  refuted  it  in  apiece  intitled 
«*  The  rule  of  faith,"  which  was  printed  in  1666, 
and  infcribed  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  another  eminent 
divine  of  the  church  of  England. 

Smith,  who  aflumed  the  name  of  Serjeant,  as  a 
tllfguife,  replied  to  this  ;  and  in  another  piece  he 
attacked  a  pailage  inTillotfon's  fermon,  "  On  the 
wifdom  of  being  religious  •"  which  fermon,  as  well 
as  his  rule  of  faith,  Tillotfon  clearly  defended  in 
the  preface  to  the  firlt  volume  of  his  fermons,  printed 
in  1671  ;  and  thereby  eftablifhed  his  reputation  as 
a  controverfial  writer. 

In  1666  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity, 
and,  in  1668,  the  high  rsputation  of  his  learnt-d 

friend 
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friend,  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  and  the  intercfl  of  Vil- 
liers  duke  of  Buckingham,  having  at  ] ait,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  oppofition  of  archbifhop  Sheldon,  and 
other  great  men  of  the  church,  induced  the  king 
to  advance  that  divine  to  the  bifhopric  of  Chefter  j 
Dr.  Tillotfon  was  defired  to  preach  the  confecra- 
tion  fermon?  in  the  chapel  at  Ely- houfe.  Dr.  Til- 
lotfon was  likewife  related  to  bifhop  Wilkins, 
having  married  his  daughter-in-law,  Elizabeth 
French,  who  was  neice  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  yet 
he  would  not  folicit  any  preferment;  but  this  back- 
wardnefs  did  not  prevent  his  merit  from  having 
juftice  done  it,  by  the  intereft  which  it  gained 
him  at  court,  as  well  as  in  the  city  ;  for  upon  the 
promotion  of  Dr.  Peter  Gunning  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Chichefter,  in  1670,  he  was  collated  to  the 
prebend  of  the  fecond  ftall  in  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  which  had  been  held  by  the  new  bi- 
fhop. He  kept  this  prebend  till  he  was  advanced 
to  the  deanry  of  that  church  in  1672.  Nor  was 
Canterbury  the  only  cathedral  in  which  Dr.  Til- 
lotfon was  preferred  j  for  in  1675,  he  was  prefented 
to  the  prebend  of  Ealdland,  in  that  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  which  he  refigned  for  that  of  Oxgate, 
and  a  refidentiaryfhip  in  the  fame  church,  in  1678. 
This  laft  preferment  was  obtained  for  him,  by  the 
intereft  of  his  fr  end  Dr.  John  .Sharp,  afterwards 
archbifhop  of  York. 

Dean  Tillotfon  had  been  for  fome  years  on  the 
lift  of  chaplains  to  king  Charles  II.  though  his  ma- 
jefty,  according  to  the  fuggeftion  of  bifhop  Burnet, 
had  no  kindnefs  for  him  ;  his  zeal  again/l  popery 
prevented  his  being  a  favorite  of  that  monarch. 
He  therefore  contented  himfelf  with  his  deanry, 
the  duties  of  which  he  faithfully  difcharged,  and 
upon  feveral  occafions,  he  fhewe'd  the  moderation 
of  his  religious  principles,  particularly  in  1674, 

when 
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when  he  engaged  in  the  revival  of  a  fcheme  which 
had  mifcarried  in  1668,  to  comprehend  the  pro- 
teftant  diifenters  within  the  pale  of  the  church  of 
England,  by  conceflions  on  both  fides;  but  the 
violence  of  the  high-church  prelates  rendered  his 
good  ofEces  ineffectual. 

In  1676,  he  had  the  honour  to  convert  the  earl 
of  Shrewfbury  from  the  Romiih  to  the  proteftant 
faith  ;  and  he  had  the  happinefs  to  live  to' fee  his 
noble  convert  made  fecretary  of  it  ate  to  king  Wil- 
liam, and  duke  of  Shrewfbury. 

The  origin  of  dean  Tillotibn's  intereft  with  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  with  the  confe- 
quence  of  it  in  his  advancement  to  the  fee  of  Can- 
terbury,  has  been  afcribed  to  an  accident,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  in  the  year  1677, 
and  is  thus  reprefented  by  one  of  our  historians  as 
drawn  from  a  rnanufcript  account  taken  from  arch- 
Lifhop  Tillotfon's  own  mouth.  xc  That  the  match 
between  that  prince  and  princefs,  being  made  upon 
political  views,  againlt  the  will  of  the  duke  of  Yorlc, 
and  not  with  the  hearty  liking  of  the  king,  the 
country  party,  as  they  were  then  called,  were  ex- 
ceedingly pleafed  and  elatol  j  and  after  the  lord 
mayor's  feaft,  a  fecret  ckfign  was  laid  to  invite  the 
new-married  couple  into  the  city,  to  a  public  and 
Iblemn  entertainment  to  be  made  for  them.  To 
prevent  this,  the  court  hurried  both  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  as  faft  as  they  could.,  out  of  town,  fo 
that  they  departed  with  fuch  precipitation,  that 
they  had  fcarce  time  to  make  any  provifion  for  their 
journey.  Their  fervants  and  baggage  went  by  the 
way  of  Harwich,  but  the  prince  and  princefs  by 
Canterbury  road,  where  they  were  to  itay  till  the 
wind  was  fair,  and  the  yatcht  ready  to  fail  with 
them.  Being  arrived  at  Canterbury,  they  repaired 
to  an  inn,  and  no  good  care  being  taken  in  their 
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hafte  to  feparate  what  was  needful  for  their  jour- 
ney, they  came  very  meanly  provided  thither. 
Monf.  Bentinck,  who  attended  them,  endeavoured 
to  borrow  fome  plate  and  money  of  the  corporation 
for  their  accommodation,  but  upon  grave  delibera- 
tion, the  mayor  and  body  proved  to  be  really  afraid 
to  lend  them  either.  Dr.Tillotfon,  dean  of  Can- 
terbury, at  that  time  in  refidence  there,  hearing  of 
this,  immediately  got  together  all  his  own  plate, 
and  other  that  he  borrowed,  together  with  a  good 
number  of  guineas,  and  all*  other  neceflaries  for 
them,  and  went  directly  to  the  inn  to  Monfieur 
Bentinck,  and  offered  him  all  that  he  had  got, 
and  withal  complained  that  they  did  not  come  to 
the  deanry,  where  the  royal  family  ufed  to  lodge, 
and  heartily  invited  them  itill  to  go  thither,  where 
they  might  be  fure  of  a  better  accommodation. 
This  lait  they  declined,  but  the  money,  plate,  and 
the  reft  were  highly  acceptable  to  them.  Upon 
this,  the  dean  was  carried  to  wait  upon  the  prince 
and  princefs,  and  his  great  intereft  focn  brought 
others  to  attend  upon  them.  By  this  lucky  acci- 
dent, he  began  that  acquaintance  and  the  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  prince  and  Monf.  Bentinck, 
which  increafed  yearly  till  the  revolution,  when 
Bentinck  had  great  occafion  for  him  and  his  friends, 
on  his  own  account,  as  well  as  the  prince  himfelf, 
when  he  came  to  the  crown.  And  this  was  the 
true  fecret  ground,  on  which  the  bifhop  of  London 
(whofe  qualities  and  fervices  feemed  to  intitle  him 
without  a  rival,  to  the  archbifhopric)  was  yet  let 
aiidc,  and  Dr.  Tillotfon  advanced  over  his  head." 

The  fudden  death  of  his  fecond  brother,  Mr. 
Jofhua  Tillotfon,  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood-veiFel, 
in  1678,  affecT.ed  dean  Tillotfon  in  a  very  fenlible 
manner;  and  being  unwilling  to  fhock  his  father, 
then  at  his  houfe  at  Sowerby,  with  the  abrupt  com- 
munication 
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inunication  of  it,  he  wrote  the  fame  day  to  his 
kinfman,  Mr.  Timothy  Bentley,  defiring  him  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  lofs  of  his  fon,  and  to  in- 
treat  him,  ic  to  bear  it  with  patience,  and  fub- 
miflion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  comfort  himfelf, 
as  I,  fays  he,  delire  to  do,  with  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing and  enjoying  him  in  a  better  life." 

The  difcovery  of  the  popifh  plot  the  fame  year 
having  given  great  alarm  to  the  parliament,  the  dean 
Was  appointed  to  preach  before  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, on  the  fifth  of  November.  His  text  was  Luke 
ix.  55,  56.  and  the  defign  of  his  difcourfe  was  to 
{hew,  that  a  revengeful,  cruel,  and  deltruclive  fpi- 
rit  is  directly  contrary  to  the  defign  and  temper  of 
thegofpel,  and  not  tobeexcufed  upon  any  pretence 
of  zeal  forGod  and  religion.  In  the  conclufion,  he 
makes  an  application  of  that  doctrine  to  the  occafion 
of  the  day,  by  expofmg  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  particularly  in  the  gun- 
powder treafon-plot,  avowed  by  the  authors,  who 
exprefTed  a  concern  for  its  ill  fuccefs,  as  appeared 
foy  the  original  papers  and  letters  of  SirEd  ward  Dig- 
by,  then  in  the  dean's  hands. 

J  The  difcovery  of  the  Rye-houfe  plot,  in  1683, 
opened  a  very  melancholy  f'cene,  in  which  the  dean 
had  a  large  fh:vre  of  diftrefs,  on  account  both  of  his 
friendfhips  and  his  concern  for  the  public.  One  of 
the  principal  objects  of  his  folicitude  and  anxiety 
was  the  unfortunate  lord  William  Ruffe),  wbofe  me- 
moirs we  have  included  in  the  life  of  Algernon  Syd- 
ney. 

After  lord  Ruffel's  condemnation,  the  dean  and 
Dr.  Burnet  were  fent  for  by  his  lordfhip,  and  they 
!both  continued  their  attendance  upon  him,  till  his 
death;  the  day  before  which,  the  dean  delivered  to 
him  a  letter,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
him.  to  what  he  had  feme  'days  before  in  vain  attempt- 
ed, 
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ed,  a  declaration  againft  the  lawfulnefs  of  refinance. 
The  principles  of  this  letter,  were  the  ground  of 
thofe  expreffions,  which  he  ufed  in  his  prayer  with 
his  lonlfhip  on  the  fcaffold.  "  Grant  that  all  we, 
whofurvive,  by  this  and  other  inftances  of  thy  pro- 
vidence, may  learn  our  dutytoGod  and  the  king." 
And  this  prayer,  as  well  as  his  letter,  were  confider- 
ed  by  the  court  as  fuch  a  fanclion  to  their  favourite 
doclrines  and  meafures,  that  Mr.  Roger  L'Eftrange 
was  furnifhed  with  copies  of  them,  inferted  by  him 
in  his  confiderations  upon  a  printed  fheet,  intitled, 
"  The  fpeech  of  the  late  lordRuflel,to  the  fherifris ;" 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  dean's  pious 
snd  friendly  vifits  to  his  lordfhip,  and  commends 
him  for  difcharging  himfelf  from  firft  to  laft,  in  all 
the  parts  of  a  churchman  and  of  a  friend. 

In  1685,  dean!  illotfon  gave  an  exemplary  proof 
of  his  truly  chriftian  temper,  for  the  perfecution 
againft  the  Huguenots^  or  proteftant  fubjecls  in 
France,  became  fo  intolerant,  by  the  impolitic  re- 
vocation of  the  edicl:  of  Nantz  (an  a<Si  cf  toleration 
and  privilege  in  their  favour)  that  thoufands  of  fa- 
milies forfook  their  country  and  effecls,  and  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  proteftant  ftates  of  Europe.  Many  of 
them  came  to  England,  and  were  encouraged  by 
the  dean  to  fettle  at  Canterbury,  where  they  amply 
repaid  this  country  for  the  protection  granted  to 
them,  by  eftablifhing  the  filk  weaving  manufactory, 
The  king  having  granted  briefs  to  collect  alms  for 
their  relief,  the  dean  exerted  himfelf  in  procuring 
contributions  from  his  friends;  and  Dr.  Beveridge, 
one  of  the  prebendaries  of  his  cathedral,  having  re- 
fufed  to  read  the  briefs,  as  being  contrary  to  the  ru- 
bric, the  dean  wrote  to  him  this  fhort  fevere  rebuke : 
46  Doctor,  Dodtor,  charity  is  above  rubrics." 

During  the  debate  in  parliament  concerning  the 
fcttlement  of  the  crown  on  kin^  William  for  life, 

the 
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the  dean  was  advifed  with  upon  that  point  by  the 
princefs  Anne  of  Denmark,  who  had  at  firft  refufed 
to  give  her  confent  to  it,  as  prejudicial  to  her  own 
right.  Her  favourite,  the  lady  Churchill,  afterwards 
do  chefs  of  Marlboroujjh,  accordingly  took  great 
pains  to  promote  the  "princeis's  pretenhons.  But 
that  lady  foon  finding  that  all  endeavours  of  this 
kind  woyld  be  ineffectual,  that  all  the  principal 
men,  except  the  Jacobites,  were  for  the  king,  and 
that  the  iettlement  would  be  carried  in  parliament, 
whether  her  royal  highnefs  would  or  not,  and  being 
fearful  about  every  thing,  which  the  princefs  di;!, 
while  {he  was  thought  to  be  advifed  by  herladyftiip, 
fhe  could  not  fatisfy  her  own  mind  till  (lie  had  con- 
fulted  with  feveral  perfons  of  wifdom  and  integrity, 
and  particularly  with  the  ladyRulfel,  and  the  dean 
of  Canterbury.  She  found  them  all  unanimous  in 
the  expediency  of  the  fettlement  propofed,  as  things 
were  then  fituated  ;  and  fhe  therefore  carried  the 
dean  to  the  princefs,  who,  upon  what  he  faid  to  her, 
took  care,  that  no  difturbance  fhould  be  made  by 
her  pretended  friends,  the  Jacobites,  who  had  prefied 
her  earneftly  to  form  an  oppodtion.  Upon  the  ac- 
ccilion  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  the  dean 
was  admitted  into  a  high  degree  of  favour  and  con- 
fidence at  court;  and  was  appointed  clerk  of  theclo- 
fet  to  the  kino-.  The  refufal  of  archbifhop Bancroft 
to  acknowledge  the  government  of  their  majelries, 
or  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  them,  occa- 
fioned  his  fufpenfton  foon  after,  and  engaged  his 
majefty  to  confider  of  the  choice  of  a  fit  perfon  to 
fuccecd  him  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  if  he  conti- 
nued refractory  ;  and  this  being  the  cafe,  his  ma- 
jefty foon  fixed  upon  deanTillotfon  for  that  purpofe, 
whofe  defires  and  ambition  had  extended  no  farther 
than  the  exchangeof  hisdeanry  for  that  of  St.  Paul's, 
vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet  to  the 

bifliopric 
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bifhopric  of  Worcefter.  This  was  readily  granted 
him  in  1689.  It  was  indeed  a  confiderable  diminu- 
tion of  his  income,  as  he  refigned  at  the  fame  time, 
the  refulentiaryfhip  of  St.  Paul's.  But  he  chofe  to 
difbnrthen  himfelf  of  the  load  and  envy  of  holding- 
two  dignities  together.  Yet  however  contented  he 
was  in  that  fituation,  his  majefty  would  not  let  him 
reft,  till  he  fubmitted  to  a  much  higher  poft,  to 
which  he  had  an  almoft  unconquerable  averfion. 

His  reluctance  to  this  firft  dignity  in  the  church 
of  England  will  be  beft  reprefented  in  thedean'sown 
words,  in  his  letter  to  lady  Ruflel  upc  n  that  fubject. 
— **  But  now  begins  my  trouble.  After  I  had  kifled 
the  king's  hand  for  the  deanry  of  St.  Paul's,  I  gave 
his  majefty  my  mod  humble  thanks,  and  told  him, 
that  now  he  had  fet  me  at  eafe  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life.  He  replied,  no  fuch  matter,  I  allure  you  : 
and  fpoke  plainly  about  a  great  place,  which  I  dread 
to  think  of,  and  faid,  it  was  necelFary  for  his  fer- 
vice,  and  he  muft  charge  it  upon  my  conference. 
Juft  as  he  had  faid  this,  he  was  called  to  fupper,  and 
I  had  only  time  to  fay,  that  when  his  majefty  was 
at  leifure,  J  did  believe  I  could  fatisfy  him,  that  it 
would  be  moft  for  his  fervice,  thatl  fhould  continue 
in  the  ftation  in  which  he  had  now  placed  me.  This 
hath  brought  me  into  a  real  difficulty.  For  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  hard  to  decline  his  majefty's  com- 
mands, and  much  harder  yet  to  ftand  out  againft  fo 
much  goodnefs  as  his  majefty  is  pleafed  to  ufe  to- 
wards me.  On  the  other,  I  can  neither  bring  my 
inclination  nor  my  judgment  to  it.  This  I  owe  to 
the  bifhop  of  Salisbury,  (Dr.  Burnet)  one  of  the 
worft  and  beft  friends  I  know  :  Beft,  for  his  fingulnr 
good  opinion  of  me:  And  the  worft,  for  directing 
the  king  to  this  method,  which  I  know  he  did  ;  as 
if  his  lordfhip  and  I  had  connected  the  matter  how 
to  finifh  this  fooiifh  piece  of  difiimulation,  in  run- 
tog 
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ing  away  from  a  bifhopric,  to  catch  an  archbifhop- 
ric.  This  fine  device  hath  thrown  me  fo  far  into 
the  briars,  that,  without  his  majefty's  great  good- 
nefs,  I  mall  never  get  off  without  a  fcratched  face. 

**  And  now  I  will  tell  jour  ladyfhip  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  I  have,  of  a  long  time,  I  thank  God 
for  it,  devoted  myfelf  to  the  public  fervice,  without 
any  regard  for  myfelf  5  and  to  that  end  have  done  the 
bed  I  could,  in  the  beft  manner  I  was  able.  Of  late 
God  hath  been  pleafed,  by  a  very  fevere  way,  (the 
death  of  his  only  furviving  child,  Mary,  the  wife  of 
James  Chadwicke,  Efq;  is  here  alluded  to  ;  it  hap- 
pened in  1687. )  but  in  great  goodnefs  to  me,  to  wean 
me  perfectly  from  the  love  of  this  world  ;  fo  that 
worldly  greatnefs  is  now  not  only  undcfireable,  but 
diftafteful  to  me  :  and  I  do  verily  believe  that  I  fhall 
be  able  to  do  as  much  or  more  good  in  my  prefent 
flation  than  in  a  higher  ;  and  fhall  not  have  one  jot 
lefs  intereft  or  influence  upon  any  others  to  any  good 
purpofe  j  for  the  people  naturally  love  a  man  that 
will  take  great  pains  and  little  preferment :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  I  could  force  my  inclination  to 
take  this  great  place,  I  forefee  that  I  fhall  fink  under 
it,  and  grow  melancholy,  and  good  for  nothing  ; 
and,  after  a  little  while,  die  as  a  fool  dies." 

The  fee  of  Canterbury  however  becoming  va- 
cant, by  the  deprivation  of  archbifhop  Sancroft,  in 
1690,  the  king  continued,  for  feveral  months  after, 
his  importunities  to  the  dean  for  his  acceptance  of 
it;  which  he  ftill  endeavoured  to  avoid.  Jn  this 
iituation  he  wrote  another  letter  to  the  lady  Ruffel, 
wherein  he  tells  her, 

"  On  Sunday  lail  the  king  commanded  me  to 
wait  upon  him  the  next  morning  atKenfington.  1 
did  fo,  and  met  with  what  I  feared.  His  majefty 
reneweH  his  former  gracious  offer  in  fo  prefling  a 
manner,  and  with  fo  much  kindnefs,  that  I  hardly 

knew 
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knew  how  to  reiift  it.  I  made  the  beft  acknowledg- 
ments I  could  of  his  undeferveo*  grace  and  favour  to 
me,  and  begged  of  him  to  coniider  all  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  matter,  being  well  allured,  that  all 
that  ftorm,  which  was  raifed  in  convocation  the 
laft  year,  by  thofe  who  will  be  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, was  upon  my  account;  and  that  the  bifhop 
of  London  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  out  of  a  jealoufy 
that  I  might  be  a  hindrance  to  him  in  attaining 
what  he  defires,  and  what,  I  call  God  to  witnefs, 
I  would  not  have. 

"  And  I  told  his  majefty,  that  I  was  ftill  afraid, 
that  his  kindnefs  to  me  would  be  greatly  to  his  pre- 
judice, efpecially  if  he  carried  it  fo  far  as  he  was 
then  pleafed  to  fpeak.  For  I  plainly  faw  they  could 
not  bear  it,  and  that  the  efFe&s  of  envy  and  ill- will 
towards  me  would  terminate  upon  him. 

"  To  which  he  replied,  That,  if  the  thing  were 
once  done,  and  they  faw  no  remedy,  they  would  give 
over,  and  think  of  making  the  belt  of  it;  and  there- 
fore he  mufl  defire  me  to  think  ferioufly  of  it ;  with 
other  expieilions  not  fit  for  me  to  repeat.  To  all 
which  I  anfwered,  That,  in  obedience  to  his  majef- 
ty's  commands,  I  would  confider  of  it  again,  tho* 
I  was  afraid  1  had  already  thought  more  of  it  than 
had  done  me  good,  and  muft  break  through  one  of 
thegreateft  resolutions  of  my  life,  and  facrifice,  at 
once,  all  the  eafe  and  contentment  of  it;  which  yet 
I  would  force  myfelf  to  do,  were  I  really  convinced 
that  1  was,  in  any  meafure,  capable  of  doing  his  ma- 
jeily  and  the  public  that  fervice  which  he  was  pleafed 
to  think  I  was.  He  fmiled,  and  faid,  '  You  talk 
of  trouble  ;  I  believe  you  will  have  much  more  eafe 
in  it  than  in  the  condition  in  which  you  now  are.' 
Thinking  not  fit  to  fay  more,  I  humbly  took  leave/* 

To  this  letter  her  ladyfhip  returned  an  anfwer 
which  contr:buted  not  a  little  to  determine  him  to 

acquiefce 
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acquiefce  in  the  king's  pleafure,  if  his  majeiry 
ftiould  ftill  prefs  him,  who  now  infifted  upon  a 
peremptory  anfwer.  The  refult  of  this  affair  is 
mentioned  at  large  in  his  letter  to  ladyRuflel. 

"  I  went  to  "Kenfington  full  of  fear,  but  yet 
determined  what  was  fit  for  me  to  do.  I  met  the 
king  coming  out  of  his  clofet,  and  afking  if  his 
coach  was  ready.  He  took  me  afide,  and  J  told  him, 
That,  in  obedience  to  his  majefty's  command,  I  had 
confidered  of  the  thing  as  well  as  I  could,  and  came 
to  2;ive  him  my  anfwer.  I  perceived  his  majefty  was 
gomgout,  and  therefore  defired  him  to  appoint  me 
another  time,  which  he  did  on  the  Saturday  morning 
after. 

"  Then  I  came  again,  and  he  took  me  into  his 
clofet ;  where  I  told  him,  that  I  could  not  but  have 
a  deep  fenfe  of  his  majefty's  great  grace  and  favour 
to  me,  not  only  to  offer  me  the  beft  thing  he  had  to 
give,  but  to  prefs  it  fo  earneftly  upon  me.  1  faid,  I 
would  not  prefume  to  argue  the  matter  any  farther, 
but  1  hoped  he  would  give  me  leave  to  be  ftill  his 
humble  and  earneft  petitioner  to  fpare  me  in  that 
thing.  He  anfwered,  he  would  do  fo,  if  he  could ; 
but  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  if  I  refufed  it.  Upon 
that  I  told  him,  that  I  tendered  my  life  to  him,  and 
did  humbly  devote  [it]  to  be  difpofed  of  as  he 
thought  fit.  He  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  fay,  it 
was  the  beft  news  had  come  to  him  this  great  while. 
I  did  not  kneel  down  to  kifs  his  hand  ;  for,  with- 
out that,  I  doubt  I  am  too  fure  of  it;  but  requefkd 
of  him,  that  he  would  defer  the  declaration  of  it, 
and  let  it  be  a  fecret  for  fome  time.  He  faid  he 
thought  it  might  notbeamifs  to  defer  it  till  the  par- 
liament was  up. 

<c  I  begged  farther  of  him,  that  he  would  not 
make  me  a  wedge  todriveout  the  prefent  archbifhop  ; 
that,  iome  time  before  I  was  nominated,  his  ma- 
jefty 
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jefty  would  be  pleafed  to  declare  in  council,  that, 
fince  his  lenity  had  not  had  any  better  effect,  he 
would  wait  no  more,  but  would  difpofe  of  his 
place.  This,  I  told  him,  I  humbly  defired,  that 
I  might  not  be  thought  to  do  any  thing  harfh,  or 
which  might  reflect  upon  me ;  for,  now  that  his 
majefty  had  thought  fit  to  advance  me  to  this  fta- 
tion,  my  reputation  was  become  his  intereit.  He 
faid,  he  was  fenfible  of  it,  and  thought  it  reafcnable 
to  do  as  I  defired. 

"  I  craved  leave  of  him  to  mention  one  thing 
more,  which,  in  juftice  to  my  family,  efpecially 
my  wife,  I  ought  to  do,  that  I  fhould  be  more  than 
undone  by  the  great  and  neceflbry  charge  of  coming 
into  this  place,  and  muft  therefore  be  an  humble 
petitioner  to  his  majefty,  that,  if  it  fhould  pleafe- 
God  to  take  me  out  of  the  world,  that  I  mult  un- 
avoidably leave  my  wife  a  beggar,  he  would  not  fuf- 
fer  her  to  be  fo ;  and  that  he  would  gracioufly  be 
pleafed  to  confider,  that  the  widow  of  an  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  which  would  now  be  an  odd  figure 
in  England,  (there  having  been  but  two  archbifhops 
married  men,  fince  the  reformation)  could  not  de- 
cently be  fupported  by  fo  little,  as  would  have  con- 
tented her  very  well  if  I  had  died  a  dean.  To  this 
he  gave  a  very  gracious  anfwer,  *  I  promife  you  to 
take  care  of  her/' 

At  length  his  m;>jefty's  nomination  of  him  to  the 
archbifhopric  in  council,  took  place  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1691. 

The  conge  d'elire  being  granted  on  the  hrft  of 
May,  he  was  elected  on  the  i6th,  confirmed  on 
the  28th,  and,  having  retired  to  his  houle  on  Sa- 
turday the  3Oth,  which  he  fpent  in  fafting  and 
prayer,  in  the  manner  reprefented  from  his  own, 
account  in  fhort-hand  at  the  end  of  his* works,  he 
was  consecrated  the  day  following,  being  Whitfun- 

day, 
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day,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  leBow,  by  Dr.  Peter 
Mew,  bifhop  of  Winchefter ;  Dr.  William  Lloyd, 
bifhop  of  St.  Afaph ;  Dr,  Gilbert  Burnet,  bifhop 
of  Sarum;  Dr.  Edward  Stillingfleet,  bifhop  of  Wor- 
cefter;  Dr.  Gilbert  Ironfide,  bifhop  of  Briftol ;  and 
Dr.  John  Hough,  bifhop  of  Oxford;  in  the  prefence 
of  Henry,  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  Thomas,  marquis  of 
Carmarthen,  lord-prefident  of  the  council ;  Wil- 
liam, earl  of  Devonfhire ;  Charles,  earl  of  Dorfet ; 
Charles,  earl  of  Macclesfield ;  Thomas,  earl  of 
Falconberg  j  Robert,  lord  Lucas,  and  divers  other 
perfons  of  rank  ;  who  attended  the  folemnity^  to 
exprefs  the  great  efteem  and  refpedl:  which  they  had 
for  his  grace,  and  their  great  fatisfaclion  at  his  pro- 
motion. 

Four  days  after  his  confecration,  he  was  fworn 
of  the  privy-council,  and,  on  the  nth  of  July,  he 
had  a  reftitution  of  the  temporalities  of  his  fee.  The 
queen  likewife  granted  him  all  the  profits  of  it  from 
the  Michaelmas  preceding,  which  then  amounted 
to  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds.  He  continued 
to  live  at  the  deanry  of  St.  Paul's  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1691,  and  in  the  mean  time  built  a  large 
apartment  at  Lambeth  houfe  for  his  wife,  repaired 
the  whole,  altered  the  windows  and  lights  of  the 
archbifhop's  lodgings,  alfo  wainfcotted  many  rooms, 
and  made  other  improvements  there  ;  which  being 
finifhed,  he  removed  thither,  as  appears  from  a  me- 
morandum in  his  own  hand-writing,  on  the  26th 
of  November,  1691. 

The  malice  and  party-rage,  which  he  had  felt 
the  effects  of  before  he  was  raifed  to  the  archbifhop- 
ric,  broke  out  with  full  force,  upon  his  advance- 
ment, in  all  the  forms  of  infult  :  on£  inftance  of 
which,  not  commonly  known,  deferves  to  be  men- 
tioned here. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  his  promotion,  while  a  gentleman  was 
with  him,  who  came  to  pay  his  compliments  upon 
it,  a  packet  was  brought  in  fealed  and  directed  to 
his  grace ;  upon  opening  of  which,  there  appeared 
a  maPK  inclofed,  but  nothing  written.  The  arch- 
bifhop,  without  any  figns  of  emotion,  threw  it  care* 
lefly  among  his  papers  on  the  table  j  and,  on  the 
gentleman's  expreiling  great  furprize  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  affront,  his  grace  only  fmiled,  and  faid, 
That  this  was  a  gentle  rebuke,  if  compared  with 
fome  others,  that  lay  there  in  black  and  white, 
pointing  to  the  papers  on  the  table. 

Nor  could  the  feries  of  ill  treatment,  which  he 
received,  ever  provoke  him  to  *  temper  of  revenge, 
being  far  from  indulging  himfelf  in  any  of  thofe  li- 
berties, in  fpeaking  of  others,  which  were,  to  fa 
immeafureable  a  degree,  made  ufeof  againft  himfelf. 
And,  upon  a  bundle  of  libels  found  among  his  pa- 
pers after  his  death,  he  put  no  other  infcription  than 
this,  "  Thefe  are  libels.  I  pray  God  forgive  the 
writers ;  1  do." 

The  calumnies  fpread  againft  him,  though  the 
falfeft  which  malice  could  invent,  and  the  confidence 
with  which  they  were  averred,  joined  with  the  envy 
that  accompanies  a  high  ftation,  had  indeed  a  greater 
operation  than  could  have  been  imagined,  confider- 
ing  how  long  he  had  lived  on  fo  public  a  fcene,  and 
how  well  he  was  known.  It  feemed  a  new  and 
unufual  thing,  that  a  man,  who,  in  the  courfe  of 
above  thirty  years,  had  done  fo  much  good,  and 
ib  many  fervices  to  fo  many  perfons,  without  ever 
once  doing  an  ill  office,  or  a  hard  thing,  to  any  one, 
and  who  had  ^  fwcetnefs  and  gentlenefs  in  him, 
that  feemed  rather  to  lean  to  an  excefs,  fhould  vet 
meet  with  fo  much  unkindnefs  and  injuftice.  But 
he  bore  all  this  with  a  fubmiffiou  to  the  w  ill  of  God; 
nor  had  it  any  effect  on  him,  t\>  change  either  his 
V.  C  temper 
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temper  or  his  maxims,  though  perhaps  it  might 
inwardly  affecl:  his  health. 

He  was  fo  exa6tly  true,  in  all  the  reprefentation* 
of  things  or  pcrfons,  which  he  laid  before  their  ma- 
jefties,  that  heneverraifedthecharacterof  hisfriends, 
nor  funk  that  of  thofe  who  deferved  not  fo  well  of 
him  ;  but  offered  every  thing  to  them  with  that  fm- 
cerity  which  fowell  became  him.  His  truth  and  can- 
dour were  perceptible  in  almoft  every  thing  which 
he  faid  or  did  ;  his  looks  and  whole  manner  feeming 
to  take  away  all  fufpicion  concerning  him  ;  for  he 
thought  nothing  in  this  world  was  worth  much  arty 
or  great  management. 

He  did  not  long  furvive  his  advancement ;  for, 
on  Sunday,  the  1 8th  of  November,  1694,  he  was 
feized  with  a  fudden  illnefs  while  he  was  at  the 
chapel  in  Whitehall  :  but,  though  his  countenance 
fhewed  that  he  was  indifpofed,  he  thought  it  not 
decent  to  interrupt  the  fervice.  The  fit  indeed  came 
flowly  on,  but  it  feemed  to  be  fatal,  and  foon  turned 
to  a  dead  palfy.  The  oppreilion  of  his  diitemper 
was  fo  great,  that  it  became  very  uneafy  for  him  to 
fpeak  ;  but  it  appeared,  that  his  underftanding  was 
ftill  clear,  tho'  ethers  could  not  have  the  advantage 
of  it.  He  continued  ferene  and  calm,  and,  in  bro- 
ken words,  faid,  that,  he  thanked  God,  he  was 
quiet  within,  and  had  nothing  then  to  do  but  to 
wait  the  will  of  Heaven. 

He  was  attended,  the  two  lail:  nights  of  his  illnefs, 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Nelfon,  the  author  of  the  fafts 
and  fcitivals  of  the  church  cf  England,  in  whofe 
arms  he  expired  on  the  tenth  of  December  1694, 
in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  forrow  for  his  death  was  more  univerfal  than 
was  ever  known  for  a  fubjecl: ;  and,  when  his  fu- 
neral was  appointed,  there  was  a  numerous  train 
of  coaches,  filled  with  perfons  of  rank  and  condi- 
2.  tion, 
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tion,  who  came  voluntarily  to  aflift  at  that  folem- 
nity  from  Lambeth  to  the  church  of  St.  Laurence 
Jewry,  where  his  body  was  interred,  and  a  monu- 
ment afterwards  eredted  to  his  memory,  with  the 
following  inicription  : 

P.     M. 

Reverendiffimi  &  fan&iffimi  Praefulis 

JOHANNIS       T  I  L  L  O  T  S  O  N, 

Archiepifcopi     Cantuarienfis, 
Concionatoris  olim  hac  in  Ecclefia 

per  Annos  XXX  celeberrimi, 
Qui  obiit  Xo  Kal.  Dec.  MDCLXXXXIV, 

jEtatis  fuse  LXIIII. 

Hoc  pofuit  ELIZABETHA 

Conjux  illius  msetiilima. 

The  archbi'fhop's  theological  works  are  ftill  held 
in  the  higheft  repute,  and  have  been  frequently  re- 
printed ;  many  of  his  fermons  have  likewife  been 
tranilated  into  foreign  languages  :  to  the  laft  edition 
in  folio  is  prefixed  his  life  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Birch, 
from  which  the  prefent  memoirs  are  chiefly  extract- 
ed. 


*#*  Authorities.  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotfon,  edit. 
1752.  Burnet's  Hift.  of  his  own  Times.  Biog. 
Britan. 
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The  LIFE   of 

SIR   GEORGE   SAVILE, 

MARQUIS    OF    HALIFAX. 
[  A.  D.   1630,  to   1695.] 

SIR  GEORGE  S  A  VILE,  a  celebrated 
ftatefman  and  political  writer,  was  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Sir  William  Savile,  baronet,  whofe  title 
and  eftate  he  inherited.  The  family  from  which 
he  defcended  is  of  great  antiquity  m  Yorkfhife, 
and  diftinguimed  by  its  having  produced  a  number 
of  illuftrious  men,  whofe  patriotic  principles  and 
eminent  abilities  have  done  great  honour  to  the 
name.  Not  to  offend  the  delicacy  of  the  living 
by  elaborate  encomiums  ;  let  it  only  be  remem- 
bered, that  cne  of  the  faireft  and  moft  difmtcrefted 
political  chnradters  of  .the  prefent  times,  pbflefles 
with  the  title  and  name,  all  the  focial  and  private 
virtues  of  this  his  illuflrious  anceftor,  whole  me- 
moirs we  are  now  to  prefent  to  the  reader.  It  is 
conjectured,  from  the  date  of  his  return  from  his 
travels,  that  Sir  Gtorge  Savile  was  born  about  the 
year  1630.  But  all  we  know  of  the  early  part  of 
his  life  is,  that  he  was  very  active  in  comparing 
the  reiteration  of  Charles  II.  ;  that  foon  after  that 
jera,  he  difcovrred  very  great  abilities  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  nation  ;  and  that,  in  confideration  of 
his  own  and  his  late  father's  loyalty  to  the  crown, 
he  was  raifed  to  the  peerage,  by  the  ftile  and  title  of 
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baron  Savile  of  Eland  and  vifcount  Savile,  In  2672  ; 
and  the  fame  year,  he  went  to  Holland  with  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of  Arlington, 
with  whom  he  was  joined  in  commiffion,  as  am- 
baffador  extraordinary  and  minifter  plenipotentiary 
to  negociate  a  peace  between  France  and  the  States 
General,  in  which  he  met  with  great  oppofition 
from  the  envy  of  his  colleagues. 

In  1675,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
peers,  by  which  all  members  of  either  houfe  of 
parliament,  and  all  who  polFelFed  any  office,  were 
required  to  fvvear,  that  it  was  not  lawful,  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms  again  ft  the 
king ;  that  they  abhorred  the  traiterous  pofition  of 
taking  arms  by  his  authority  againft  his  perfon,  or 
againit  thofe  commiffioned  by  him  ;  and  that  they 
would  not  at  any  time  endeavour  the  alteration  of 
the  proteftant  religion,  or  of  the  eftablifhed  go- 
vernment either  in  church  or  ftate.  But  this  bill, 
by  which  it  was  intended  to  exclude  all  men  from 
parliament,  or  from  any  offices  under  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  friends  of  paffive- obedience  and 
non  -  reiiftance,  was  vigoroufly  oppofed  -,  and, 
among  others,  lord  Halifax  zealoufly  exerted 
himfelf  againft  fo  pernicious  a  bill,  which  was 
indeed  utterly  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
the  Englifh  conftitution. 

In  1676,  he  was  removed  from  the  council- 
board,  by  the  intereft  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  the 
lord-treafurer.  However,  upon  a  change  in  the 
miniftry,  in  1679,  his  lordfh'p  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  council.  And  the  fame  year,  in 
the  confutations  about  the  bill  for  excluding  the 
duke  of  York  from  the  throne,  he  oppofed  that  mea- 
fure ;  but  propofed  fuch  limitations  of  James's 
authority,  in  cafe  of  his  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
as  fhould  difabje  him  from  doing  any  harm,  either 
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in  church  or  flare  -f  fuch  as  the  taking  out  of  his 
hands  all  power  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  public  money,  and  the  power  of  mak- 
ing peace  and  war,  and  lodging  thefe  in  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament ;  and  that  the  parliament  in 
being,  at  the  king's  death,  fhould  continue  without 
a  new  fummons,  and  affume  the  -adminiftration. 
And  it  was  faid  by  fome  of  Halifax's  friends,  that 
the. limitations  propofed  were  fo  advantageous  to 
public  liberty,  that  a  man  might  be  tempted  to 
wifh  for  a  popifh  king,  in  order  to  obtain  them. 
Upon  this  difference  of  opinions,  a  faction  was 
quickly  formed  in  the  new  council ;  Halifax,  EfTex, 
and  Sunderland,  declaring  for  limitations,  and 
againft  the  exclufion  ;  while  Shaftefbury  was 
equally  zealous  for  the  latter. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
peers,  lord  Halifax  appeared  with  great  refolution 
at  the  head  of  the  debates  againft  it ;  and  Mr.  Hume 
fays,  "  that  on  this  occafion  he  displayed  an  extent 
of  capacity,  and  a  force  of  eloquence,  which  had 
never  been  iurpaiTed  in  that  affembly."  The  part 
which  he  took  in  this  affair  gave  fo  much  offence 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  it  occaiioned  them 
foon  after  to  addrefs  the  king  to  remove  him  from 
his  councils  and  prefence  forever.  But  he  pre- 
vailed with  his  majefty  foon  after  to  diffolve  that  par- 
liament, and  then  he  was  created  an  earl.  However, 
upon  the  king's  deferring  to  call  a  new  parliament, 
according  to  his  promife  to  his  lordfhip,  he  is  faid 
to  have  fallen  lick  through  vexation  of  mind  ;  and 
he  expoftulated  feverely  with  thofe  who  were  fent 
to  him  on  that  affair,  refufmg  the  poft  both  of 
fecretary  of  f late,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

A  new  parliament  was  called  in  1680,  wherein 
the  earl  of  Halifax  ftill  oppofed  the  exclufion-bill, 
and  gained  great  reputation  by  his  management  of 
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the  debates  ;  but  this  occafioned  a  new  addrefs 
from  the  houfe  of  commons  to  remove  him.  How- 
ever, after  that  bill  was  rejected  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  his  lordfhip  prefied  them,  though  without 
fuccefs,  to  proceed  to  limitations ;  and  began  with 
moving,  that  the  duke  of  York  might  be  obliged 
to  live  five  hundred  miles  out  of  England,  during 
the  king's  life. 

In  Auguft  1682,  he  was  created  a  Marquis, 
and  foon  after  made  privy-feal ;  and  upon  king 
James's  acceilion,  prcfident  of  the  council.  But 
on  refufmg  his  content  to  the  repeal  of  the  tefts, 
he  wa^  told  by  that  monarch,  that  though  he  could 
never  forget  his  paft  fervices,  yet,  fince  he  would 
not  comply  in  that  point,  he  was  refolved  to  have 
all  of  apiece;  and  fo  his  lordihip  was  difmifled 
from  all  public  employments. 

He  was  afterwards  confulted  by  Mr.  Sidney, 
whether  he  would  advife  the  prince  of  Orange's 
coming  over ;  but  the  matter  being  opened  to  him 
at  a  great  diftance,  he  did  not  encourage  a  further 
freedom,  confidering  the  attempt  as  impracticable, 
fince  it  depended  upon  fo  many  accidents.  Yet, 
upon  the  arrival  of  that  prince,  he  was  fent  by  the 
king,  with  the  earls  of  Rochefter  and  Godolphin, 
to  treat  with  his  highnefs,  then  at  Hungerford. 

In  that  aflembly  of  the  lords,  which  met  after 
king  James's  withdrawing  himfelf  the  firft  time 
from  Whitehall,  the  marquis  of  Halifax  was  chofen 
their  prefident  :  and  upon  the  king's  return  from 
Feverfham,  he  was  fent,  together  with  the  earls  of 
Shrewfbury  and  Delamer,  from  the  prince  of 
Orange,  with  a  meflage,  directing  his  majefty  to 
quit  his  palace  at  Whitehall,  and  retire  to  fome 
place  in  the  country.  In  the  convention- parlia- 
ment, he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
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and  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  motion  of  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  and  the  conjundtive  fovereignty  of 
the  prince  and  princefs,  upon  whofe  acceffion  he 
v/as  again  made  privy-leal.  But  in  the  feffion  of 
1689,  upon  the  enquiry  into  the  authors  of  the 
profecutions  againft  lord  Ruffe],  Algernon  Sidney, 
&c. ;  the  marquis  having  concurred  in  thefe  coun- 
cils in  1683,  now  quitted  the  court,  and  became  a 
zealous  oppofer  of  the  meafures  of  the  government, 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  April  1695,  being 
occafioned  by  a  gangrene  in  a  rupture  that  he  had 
long  neglected.  When  he  faw  death  inevitably  ap- 
proach ing,  he  fhewed  a  philofophical  firmnefs  of 
mind,  and  profefled  himfelf  a  fmcere  chriftian  ;  la- 
menting the  former  part  of  his  life,  with  folemn  re- 
folutiuns  of  becoming  a  new  man,  if  God  would 
raife  him  up. 

The  marquis  of  Halifax  was  a  man  of  fine  genius, 
confiderable  learning,  and  great  eloquence.  He 
was  much  celebrated  for  his  wit;  but  he  has  been 
cenfured  for  the  imprudent  exertion  of  it.  The 
Jivelinefs  of  his  imagination,  it  has  been  faid, 
fometimes  got  the  better  of  his  judgment;  for  he 
would  never  lofe  his  jeft,  though  it  fpoiled  his 
argument  in  the  graveft  debate.  He  was  alfo 
charged  with  being  unfteady  in  his  principles. 
And  Mr.  Hume,  fpeaking  of  him,  fays,  "  This 
man,  who  pofiefied  the  fineft  genius,  and  moft  ex- 
tenfive  capacity,  of  all  employed  in  public  affairs 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  affe&ed  a  fpecies 
of  neutrality  between  the  parties,  and  was 
efteemed  the  head  of  that  fmall  body,  known  by  the 
denomination  of  Trimmers.  This  conduct,  which 
is  much  more  natural  to  men  of  integrity  than  of 
ambition,  could  not  however  procure  him  the 
former  character  ;  and  he  was  always,  with  reafon, 
regarded  as  an  intriguer,  rather  than  a  patriot. 
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His  private  character  appears  to  have  been  amiable; 
and  he  was  punctual  in  his  payments,  and  juft  and 
honourable  in  his  tranfa£tions  with  others.  He 
was  fucceeded  in  his  honours  and  eftates  by  his  foil 
William;  but  he  dying  without  male  iflue  in  1700, 
the  dignity  became  extinct  in  his  family ;  and  the 
title  of  earl  of  Halifax  was  revived  in  the  perfon  of 
Charles  Montague,  the  fame  year. 

The  marquis  of  Halifax  was  the  author  of  the 
following  pieces  : 

I.  Advice  to  a  Daughter.     This  is    an  excellent 
piece  :   Mr.  Grainger  obferves,  that  it  contains 
more  good   fenfe,   in  fewer  words,  than  is  per- 
haps   to  be   found  in  any  of  his  cotemporary 
authors. 

II.  The    Life   of  a   Trimmer  :    His    opinion    of 
the  laws   and  government,  the   proteftant  reli- 
gion, the  papifts,  and  foreign   affairs.     In   this 
piece  the  noble  writer  has  given   his  own  poli- 
tical  fentiments  at  large  ;  and  if  thefe  fentiments 
are   compared   with   his    conduct,    perhaps   the 
latter  will  appear   more  confiftent   and  uniform 
than  it  has  commonly  been  fuppcfed  to  be. 

III.  The  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent. 

IV.  A  Letter  to  a  Diilenter,  upon  occafion  of  his 
majefty's   (James  II.)  late  gracious  declaration 
of  indulgence. 

V.  Some  cautions  offered   to  the  cohfidleration  of 
thole  who  are  to  choofe  members  to  ferve  in  the 
enfuing  parliament      There  are  many  excellent 
obfervations   in   this  piece,  which   deferves   the 
attention  of  thofe  who  have  a  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  parliament. 

VI.  A  rough  Draught  of  a  new  model  at  Sea. 

€5  VII.  Maxims 
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VII.  Maxims   of  State.     From  which   we  {hall 
feleft  the  following : 

*c  A  prince  who  falleth  out  with  laws,  breaketh 
with  his  belt  friends." 

"  The  exalting  his  own  authority  above  his 
laws,  is  like  letting  in  his  enemy  to  furprife  his 
guards.  The  laws  are  the  only  guards  he  can  be 
lure  will  never  run  away  from  him." 

"  Arbitrary  power  is  like  moft  other  things  that 
are  very  hard,  they  are  alfo  very  apt  to  break." 

"  Where  the  leait  ufeful  part  of  the  people 
have  the  moft  credit  with  the  prince,  men  will 
conclude,  that  the  way  to  get  every  thing  is  to  be 
good  for  nothing," 

u  If  a  prince  does  not  (hew  an  averfion  to  knaves, 
there  will  be  an  inference  that  will  be  very  natural, 
let  it  be  never  ib  unmannerly." 

"  A  prince  who  followeth  his  own  opinion  too 
Toon,  is  in  danger  of  repenting  it  too  late." 

"  The  prince  is  to  take  care  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  may  not  be  angry  at  the  fame 
time  j  for  though  the  firft  beginning  of  their  i'l 
humour  fliould  be  againft  one  another,  yet,  if 
not  ftopt,  it  will  naturally  end  in  anger  againit 
him." 

"  Changing  hands,  without  changing  meafures, 
is  as  if  a  drunkard  in.  a  dropfy  ihouid  change  his 
.  doctors,  and  not  his  diet." 

"  Quality  alone  fhould  only  ferve  to  make  a 
fhew  in  the  embroidered  part  of  the  government ; 
but  ignorance,  though  never  fo  well  born,  fhould 
never  be  admitted  to  fpoil  the  public  bufmefs." 

"  A  people  may  let  a  king  fall,  yet  ftill  remain 
a  people  ;  but  if  a  king  let  his  people  Hip  from 
him,  he  is  no  longer  king." 

All 
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All  the  above  trades  were  collected  together,  and 
publifhed  in  one  volume,  8vo.  in  1704.  The 
third  edition  was  publifhed  in  1717,  in  121110. 
The  marquifs  alfo  wrote,  "  Hiftorical  Obferva- 
tions  upon  the  reigns  of  Edward  1.  II.  III.  and 
Richard  II,  with  remarks  upon  their  faithful  coun- 
fellors  and  falfe  favourites  :"  and  ibme  other  fmall 
pieces. 

%*  Authorities.  Walpole's  Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors.  Britilh  Biog.  vol.  6. 


The  LIFE  of 

SIR  W  I  L  L  I  A  M   T  E  M  P  L  E, 

[A.  D.  1628,  to  1698.] 

HP  HIS  eminent  flatefman  and  admired  author 
•*•  was  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the 
family  of  the  Temples,  at  Temple-hall,  in  Leicef- 
terihire.  He  was  grandfon  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
fecretary  to  the  unfortunate  Robert  carl  of  Eflex, 
and  afierwards  provoil  of  Dublin  college  ;  and  ion 
oft  Sir  John  Temple,  matter  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  J.  by  Mary,  filler  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Henry  Hammond;  he  was  born  atLon- 
•don  in  the  year  1628. 

From  his  youth  -he  difcovered  a  curious  and  pene- 
trating genius,  and  a  remarkable  thi.rii:  after  know- 
ledge, which  his  father  happily  took  care  to  culti- 
vate .by  a  genteel  and  liberal  education.     At  eight 
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years  old  he  was  fentto  fchool  atPenfhurft,  in  Kent, 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  Hammond,  then 
minifter  of  the  parifh.  From  thence,  at  ten,  he 
went  to  Mr.  Leigh,  fchoolmafter  of  Bifhop-Stort- 
ford  ;  and,  at  feventeen,  he  was  placed  at  Emanuel 
college,  in  Cambridge,  under  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Ralph  Cudworth,  author  of  "  The  Intellectual 
Syfrem.-" 

In  this  univerfity  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the 
improvements  he  made  in  every  part  of  human  learn- 
ing ;  and,  befides  the  academic  tongues,  he  made 
himfelf  perfect  mafter  of  the  two  moft  ufeful  modern 
languages,  the  French  and  the  Spanifh.  So  that, 
when  he  removed  from  thence,  he  had  by  his  genius 
and  his  indufby,  rendered  himfelf  capable  of  any 
public  employment. 

At  nineteen,  he  began  his  travels  into  France ; 
and  paffing  through  thelfle  of  Wight,  where  king 
Charles  I.  was  then  prifoner  in  Carifbrook-caftle, 
he  there  met  with  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ofborn,  daughter 
of  Sir  Peter  Ofborn,  then  governer  of  Guernfey  for 
the  king,  who  was  going  with  her  brother,  to  their 
father  at  St.  Malo's. 

He  accompanied  them  ;  and  commenced  a  friend- 
fhip  with  that  young  lady,  which  laired  feven  years, 
and  then  ended  in  a  happy  marriage.  He  parted  two 
years  in  France,  acquired  a  perfecl:  knowledge  of 
the  manners  of  that  country,  and  foon  after  made 
a  tour  into  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  in 
which  he  further  polifhed  and  improved  his  natural 
abilities. 

After  his  return  in  1654,  and,  during  the  ufurpa- 
tton,  he  palled  his  time  privately  with  his  wife,  his 
father,  his  two  brothers,  and  a  filter,  in  Ireland. 
The  five  years  he  lived  there,  were  fpent  chiefly  in 
his  clofet,  inimpro/ing  himlelf  in  hiflory  and  phi- 
Jofophy;  and  he  refufed  all  folici  cat  ions  of  entering 
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into  any  public  employment  till  the  restoration, 
when  he  was  chofen  member  of  the  convention  in 
Ireland,  as  he  was  likewife  of  the  fubfequent  par- 
liament for  the  county  of  Carlow  ;  and,  in  1662, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  coaimiffioners  to  be 
fent  from  the  parliament  to  the  king,  to  whofe  fa- 
vour he  was  introduced  by  the  lord  chancellor  Cla-r 
rendon  and  the  earl  of  Arlington. 

From  this  time,  during  the  twenty  fucceeding 
years,  (that  is  to  fay,  from  the  thirty-fecond  to  the 
rifty-fecond  year  of  his  age)  he  continued  to  aft  as 
a  counfellor  of  ftate,  with  particular  honour  and 
fuccefs  j  which  period  he  took  to  be  the  part  of  a 
man's  life  moft  fit  to  be  dedicated  to  the  fervices  of 
his  prince  and  country ;  the  reft  being,  as  he  ob- 
ferved,  too  much  taken  up  with  his  pleafures  or  his 
eafe. 

To  give  a  particular  account  of  his  negociations 
at  home  and  abroad,  would  be  carrying  us  beyond 
our  plan,  as  it  would  oblige  us  to  enter  into  a  tedious 
detail  of  the  foreign  tranfaclions  of  great  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  we  {hall  therefore  only  take  no- 
tice of  the  moft  material  treaties  which  he  had  a 
principal  {hare  in  concluding ;  the  firft  was  a  fecret 
treaty  with  the  biihop  of  Munfter,  to  enter  into  the 
war  againft  the  Dutch,  25  an  ally  to  Charles  II. ; 
which  he  accompliftied  with  great  dexterity  and 
more  expedition  than  his  court  expected,  though 
the  preliminaries  had  been  previouily  fettled  by  a 
correfpondence  between  the  earl  of  Arlington,  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  and  the  bifliop ;  this  affair  was  con- 
ducted with  fuch  addrefs,  that  the  bifhop  was  in  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  troops  before  the  other  powers 
of  Europe  had  any  fufpicion  of  the  negociation. 
Upon  this  occafion Mr.  Temple  travelled  in  difguife, 
and  fuffered  fome  hardihips ;  but  after  the  treaty  was 
concluded,  he  was  allowed  to  go  toBruflels,  where 

a  reft- 
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a  refident's  commiffion  was  fent  to  him,  together 
with  a  patent  creating  him  a  baronet. 

The  following  year  he  fent  for  his  family  from 
England  ;  but  before  their  arrival,  he  was  obliged 
to  let  out  a  fecond  time  for  Munfter,  to  prevent 
the  bifhorjfrom  making  peace  with  theDutch,  ow- 
ing to  his  ftipend  from  England  not  being  regularly 
paid  :  having  fettled  this  matter  to  the  Satisfaction 
of  both  courts,  he  returned  toBruflels,  and  remain- 
ed there  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  when  a 
peace  being  concluded  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, and  Sir  William's  fifter,  who  lived  with  hint 
at  BrufFels  having  a  great  defire  to  fee  Holland, 
he  accompanied  her  to  that  country  incognito : 
while  he  was  at  the  Hague,  he  made  a  private  vrfit 
to  the  famous  penfionary  DeWitt,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  intimacy  with  him,  and 
of  his  being  employed  to  found  that  ftatefman  on 
the  fubjecl:  of  the  triple  alliance,  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  againft  the  growing  power  of 
•France,  which  was  the  only  grand  political  man- 
oeuvre in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  .reflects  the 
higheft  honour  on  the  .abilities  and  conduit  of  Sir 
W ill 5am  Temple. 

This  accomplished  minifter  was  fent  to  the  Hague 
in  five  days  after  his  -recall  from  Brufiels,  with  the 
character  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
.to  the  ftates  general ;  two  days  after  h-is  arrival,  the 
conferences  were  opened,  and  in  five  days  more  the 
league  was  perfe&ed.  DeWitt,  who  inclined  a  lit- 
tle to  theFrench  intereft9  could  nothelpcornpliment- 
inghim,  with  having  theJionour  which  never  any 
other  minifter  had  before  him,  of  drawing  the  ftates 
to  a  refolution  and  conclufion  in  five  days.,  upon  a 
matter  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  an  afllftance 
of  the  greateft  expence  they  had  ever  been  engaged 
in  j  and  all  directly  againft  the  nature  of  their  con- 

ftitution; 
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ilitution  ;  which  enjoined  them  to  have  recourfe  to 
their  provinces  :  adding,  That  now  it  was  done,  it 
looked  like  a  miracle. 

Upon  the  condufion  of  the  treaty,  two  letters 
were  written,  one  from  De  Witt  to  the  earl  of  Ar- 
lington, and  the  fecond  from  the  ftates-general  to 
the  king  of  Great-Britain  j  of  which  fome  notice 
•ought  to  be  taken. 

The  former  fays,  "  As  it  was  im.poflible  to  fend 
a  miniiter  of  greater  capacity,  or  more  proper  for 
the  temper  or  genius  of  this  nation  than  Sir  William 
Temple;  fo,  1  believe,  no  other  perfon  either  will, 
or  can  more  equitably  judge  of  the  difpoiition 
wherein  he  has  found  the  Itates,  to  anfwer  the  good 
•intentions  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain." 

In  the  itates  letter,  they  tell  the  king,  "  As  it  is 
a  thing  without  example,  that,  in  fo  few  days,  three 
fuch  important  treaties  have  been  concluded,  fo, 
we  can  fay,  that  the  addref?,  the  vigilance,  and 
the  fmcerity,  of  Sir  William  Temple,  are  alfo  with- 
out example.  If  your  rrajefty  continues  to  make  ufe 
of  fuch  minifters,  the  knot  will  grow  too  fad  ever 
to  be  untied.''  And  yet  Sir  William  Temple,  with 
no  lefs  wit  than  modefty,  gave  another  turn  to  it  in 
a  letter  to  Moniieui  Gourville,  faying,  "  Tne/ 
will  needs  have  me  pafs  here  for  one  of  great  abili- 
ties, for  having  finilhed  and  figned,  in  iive  days,  a 
treaty  of  fuch  importance  to  Chriftendom  :  but  I 
will  tell  you  the  fecret  of  it ;  To  draw  things  out 
of  their  centre,  requires  labour  and  addrefs  to  put 
them  in  motion  ;  but  to  make  them  return  thither, 
nature  helps  fo  far,  that  there  needs  no  more  than 
juft  to  fet  them  a  going." 

But  the  mott  ample  and  curious  account  of  the 
.progrefs  of  this  memorable  negociation  from  firft  to 
tail,  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  from  Si,r  William  to 
$he  earl  of  Arlington,  dated  from  the  Hague,  on  the 

day 
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day  it  was  concluded,  Jan.  24th,  1668;  for  which 
we  refer  the  reader  to  Sir  William  Temple's  ftate 
papers  in  his  works,  accounting  it  a  duty  we  owe  to 
young  gentlemen  of  birth  and  education,  to  recom- 
mend to  them  the  perufal  of  the  writings  of  fuch 
eminent  men,  inftead  of  Iwelling  our  volumes  with 
long  extracts  from  them. 

Sir  William  Temple  returned  to  Brufiels  foon 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  j  and  a  negocia- 
tion  being  fet  on  foot  for  a  peace  between  France 
and  Spain,  Sir  William  was  ordered  by  the  court 
of  London  to  repair  to  the  congrefs  to  be  held  for 
that  purpofe  at  Aix-la-Chapeile,  in  quality  of  his 
majefty's  ambarTador-extraordinary,  and  mediator ; 
he  arrived  there  about  the  end  of  April ;  and  to  his 
,addrefs  principally  is  afcribed  the  compliance  of  the 
Spanifh  miniiters  with  the  conditions  propofed, 
fo  that  they  figned  the  articles  of  peace  the  ad  cf 
May,  though  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  who  had  been 
lent  there  on  the  part  of  England,  met  with  no- 
thing but  evafions  and  delays,  before  the  arrival  of 
Sir  William  Temple. 

Upon  his  return  to  BrufTels,  he  found  letters  from 
the  fecretary  of  ftate,  informing  him,  that  he  was 
again  appointed  ambafFador- extraordinary  to  the 
States-Ge-neral,  in  order  to  confirm  the  triple- 
alliance,  and  to  folicit  the  emperor  and  the  German 
princes,  by  their  minifters,  to  enter  into  it ;  ac- 
cordingly he  fet  out  for  the  Hague  in  Augult,  and 
was  received  there  with  all  pofftble  marks  of  refpecl, 
being  fpecially  honoured  with  the  acquaintance 
and  confidence  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
William  III.;  but  the  meafures  of  the  Englifh 
court  being  changed,  in  September  1669,  in  favour 
of  France,  he  received  orders  to  haften  over  to 
England,  where  he  met  at  firft  with  a  very  cool 
reception;  and  was  prefled  to  return  to  the  Hague, 

and 
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and  make  way  for  a  war  with  Holland  ;  with  which 
country,  not  two  years  before,  he  had  been  fo  much 
applauded  for  having  made  fo  ftridl  an  alliance  : 
but  he  excufed  himfelf  from  having  any  fhare  in 
this  bufmefs,  and  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Shene, 
near  Richmond,  in  Surry. 

In  this  interval  of  his  leifure  and  recefs  from  pub- 
lic employments,  it  was,  that  he  wrote  his  Obfer- 
tions  on  the  United  Provinces,  and  one  part  of  his 
Mifcellanies. 

It  redounds  greatly  to  the  honour  of  this  honeft 
fratefman,  that  while  the  dutchefs  of  Orleans, 
fifter  to  Charles  II.  preferved  her  influence  over 
the  king,  and  made  him  the  dupe  of  France,  he 
would  not  accept  of  any  employment  at  home  or 
abroad  ;  but  the  politics  of  the  court  changing  once 
more  towards  the  end  of  the  fummer  1673,  the 
king,  growing  weary  of  the  fecond  Dutch  war; 
refolved  to  fend  Sir  William  Temple  to  Holland  to 
conclude  a  peace ;  but  full  powers  having  been  fent 
at  this  time  from  thence  to  the  marquis  de  Frefne, 
the  Spanifh  ambafTador  at  London,  Sir  William 
Temple  was  ordered  to  treat  with  him  ;  and  in 
three  days  he  concluded  the  whole  affair. 

As  a  reward  for  this'fervice,  he  was  offered  the 
€mbaiFy  to  Spain;  which,  for  want  of  his  father's 
confent,  who  was  then  old  and  infirm,  he  refufed  ; 
as  he  did  foon  after  the  place  of  Secretary  of  ftate, 
for  want  of  fix  thoufand  pounds,  which  he  was  to 
lay  down  for  it,  and  could  not  fpare. 

In  June  1674,  he  was  again  fent  ambafTador  to 
the  Hague,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  ambaiYa- 
dors  and  mediators  in  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  It 
was  during  his  refidence  in  Holland  at  this  time, 
that  he  was  the  great  inftrument  in  fecuring  the 
religion  and  liberty  of  his  country,  by  bringing 
about  a  marriage  between  the  prince  of  Orange, 

afterwards 
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afterwards  William  III.  of  glorious  memory,  and 
the  princefs  Mary,  daughter  to  James  duke  of 
York,  and  niece  to  Charles  II. 

This  grand  affair  wag  concerted  by  Sir  William 
Temple  and  the  friends  of  the  proteflant  religion, 
and  was  brought  to  maturity  chiefly  by  his  dexterity, 
in  the  year  1677,  contrary  to  the  will  of  her  royal 
highnefs's  father,  and  not  very  much  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  king  her  uncle.  In  the  latter  part 
of  this  tranfa&ion,  indeed,  he  made  ufe  of  the 
afiiftance  of  the  lord-treafurer  Danby  afterwards 
duke  of  Leeds,  who  thought  the  affair  of  that  hap- 
pinefs  and  importance  to  the  public  that  the  duke, 
in  print,  declared,  "  That  he  would  not  fuffer  that 
part  of  his  fervice  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  :  "  yet, 
that  Sir  William  Temple  was  the  chief  agent  in 
this  momentous  bufmefs,  the  following  letter  frcm 
him  to"  his  father  will  clearly  evince. 

To  Sir  JOHN  TEMPLE. 
c  London,  November  - — ,   1677. 

o  I  R, 

u  Though  I  do  not  trouble  you  often  with  pub- 
lic news  or  bufmefs,  yet  I  am  fenfible  of  having 
too  much  negle&ed  it  of  late,  confidering  what  has 
palled  ;  which  I  know  you  will  be  more  pleafed 
with  than  any  you  have  been  entertained  with  a 
great  while  :  for  I  remember  how  often,  and  how 
much,  you  have  deftred  to  fee  the  prince  of  Orange 
married  here  ;  not  only  from  your  good  wifhes  to 
him,  but  from  your  apprehensions  of  fome  greater 
matches  that  might  befall  us,  and  with  confe- 
quences  ill  enough  to  pofterity  as  well  as  to  the 
-prefent  age.  I  am  in  a  good  deal  of  haile  at  this 

prefent 
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prefent  time,  and  therefore  fhall  fum  up  a  great 
deal  in  a  little  room. 

The  prince  of  Orange  came  to  the  king  at  New- 
market, where  he  was  mighty  well  received  both 
of  Icing  and  duke.  1  made  the  acquaintance  there 
between  the  prince  and  my  lord-treafurer ;  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  as,  though  they  were  not  at  all 
known  before  to  one  another,  yet  they  fell  very 
foon  into  confidence. 

The  prince  faid  not  a  word  to  any  of  them  of 
any  thoughts  of  a  wife  while  they  ftayed  at  New- 
market ;  and  told  me,  *  No  confideration  fhould 
move  him  in  that  affair  till  he  had  feen  the  lady.' 
The  day  after  he  faw  her  here,  he  moved  it  to  the 
king  and  duke  ;  and,  though  he  did  it  with  fo  good 
a  grace,  that  it  was  very  well  received,  yet,  in  Tour 
or  five  days,  treaty,  it  proved  to  be  intangled  in  fuch 
difficulties,  that  the  prince  fent  for  me  one  night, 
and  uttering  his  whole  heart,  told  me,  '  He  was 
refolved  to  give  it  over,  repenting  him  from  the 
heart  of  his  journey,  and  would  be  gone  within 
two  days,  and  truft  God  Almighty  with  what 
would  follow;'  and  fo  went  to-bed  the  moft  me- 
lancholy that  ever  I  faw  him  in  my  life.  Yet, 
before  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  king 
fent  me  to  him,  to  let  him  know  he  was  refolved 
on  the  match,  and  that  it  fhould  be  done  imme- 
diately, and  in  the  prince's  own  way. 

Thus  far  what  had  palled  went  no  farther  than 
the  king,  the  duke,  the  prince,  the  lord-treafurer, 
and  me ;  but  that  afternoon  it  was  declared  at  the 
foreign  committee,  and  next  day  at  council  ;  you 
will  eafily  imagine  with  what  general  joy.  I  can- 
not but  tell  you,  That  no  man  feems  to  lay  it  to 
heart  fo  much  as  my  lord  Arlington,  having  had  no 
part  in  it ;  which  he  could  not  but  take  notice  of  to 
the  prince;  who  told  me,  his  compliment  to  him 
upon  it  was,  That  fome  things,  though  they  were 

good 
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good  in  themfelves,  yet  were  fpoiled  by  the  manner 
of  doing  them;  but  this  was  in  itfelflb  good,  that 
the  manner  of  doing  it  could  not  fpoil  it. — I  am 
told,  he  lays  it  upon  me,  and  will  never  forgive 
me;  which  I  muft  bear  as  well  as  I  can  :  but  yet, 
becaufe  you  know  how  we  have  formerly  lived,  I 
will  tell  you,  That  it  was  not  only  impoflible  my 
lord-treafurer  and  he  fhould  concur  in  one  thing, 
but  he  had  likewife  loft  all  the  prince's  confidence 
and  opinion,  fmce  his  laft  journey  into  Holland. 
BefiJes,  for  my  own  part,  I  found,  thefe  two  years 
pafr,  he  could  not  bear  my  being  fo  well  neither 
with  the  prince  or  with  the  treafurer;  but  endea- 
voured, by  Sir  Gabriel  Sylvius,  to  break  the  firft, 
by  fteps  which  the  prince  acquainted  me  with;  nor 
could  he  hold  reproaching  me  with  the  laft  when- 
ever I  went  to  him  ;  though  he  himfelf  had  rlrft  ad- 
vifed  me  to  apply  myfelf  to  my  lord-treafurer  all  I 
could,  upon  my  lair  embafTy  into  Holland  ;  and 
though  I  had  ever  fmce  told  them  both,  I  would  live 
well  with  them  both,  let  them  live  as  ill  as  they 
would  one  with  another ;  and  my  lord  treafurer  had 
been  fo  rcafonable  as  to  be  contented  with  it. 

Since  the  marriage,  the  king  and  the  prince  have 
fallen  into  the  bufmefs  abroad,  and  agreed  upon  the 
terms  of  a  peace,  which  the  king  will  offer  to  France; 
and  fuch  as  they  both  conclude  will  fecure Flanders, 
They  both  agree,  that  I  muft  of  neceffity  go  to  Paris 
immediately  upon  this  errand,  and  bring  a  pofitive 
anfvver  from  that  court  within  a  time  prefixed.  I 
never  undertook  '  any  journey  more  unwillingly, 
knowing  in  what  opinion  I  ftand  already  at  that 
court ;  how  deeply  they  refent  the  prince's  match 
without  their  communication,  or  the  leaft  word  to 
their  ambaflador  here  ;  and  with  how  little  reafon  I 
can  hope  to  be  the  welcomer  for  this  errand.  But 
the  king  will  abfolutely  have  it  j  and  fo  I  have  made 

all 
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all  my  fmall  preparations,  and  think  to  be  gone  with- 
in two  days  ;  which  is  all  at  prefent,  but  to  afk  your 
blefftng,  and  affure  you  of  my  being, 

SIR,   Yours,  &c. 

W.  T." 

After  having  performed  fuch  important  fervices 
to  the  crown  and  kingdom,  Sir  William  Temple, 
in  the  year  1679,  was  again  folicited  to  enter  upon 
the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  but  he  declined  it 
upon  account  of  the  uncertain  fituation  of  affairs  ; 
at  the  fame  time  advifmg  the  king  to  form  a  new 
council,  of  which  he  was  appointed  one ;  though 
afterwards,  upon  the  king's  declaring  h's  intention 
to  prorogue  the  parliament  to  an  unufual  length  of 
time,  without  fuffering  his  council  to  debate  the 
meafure,  he  ufed  fuch  freedom  of  fpeech  in  oppo- 
fmg  this  meafure,  that  his  name  was  ftruck  out  of 
the  council- book. 

This  gave  him  a  fair  opportunity,  as  he  was  now 
greatly  chagrined  at  the  conduct  of  admin  ill  ration, 
to  fend  the  king  word,  that  he  would  live  the  reft 
of  his  life  as  good  a  fubjecl  as  any  in  his  kingdoms, 
but  never  meddle  again  with  public  affairs  : — A 
refolution  which  he  inviolably  maintained,  fpend- 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  days,  partly  at  Shene,  but 
after  his  fon's  marriage,  at  Moor-park,  near  Farn- 
ham,  in  Surry,  without  having  any  concern  in  the 
troubles  of  theihort,  ignominious  reign  of  James  II. 
by  whom  he  was  held  in  perfonal  efteem  j  or  the 
leaft  previous  knowledge  of  the  prince  of  Orange's 
expedition  to  England  in  1688  ;  and  refufmg  the 
earneft  fol [citations  of  that  prince,  when  he  was 
advanced  to  the  throne,  to  engage  him  in  his  fer- 
vice,  and  to  be  fecretary  of  Itate,  though  he  was 
often  ccnfultcd  by  him  in  his  moft  fecie.  and  im- 
portant affairs. 

But 
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But  though  Sir  William  Temple  declined  accept- 
ing any  public  employment  under  king  William, 
he  contented  that  his  fon  John  Temple,  Efq;  fhould 
accept  the  office  of  fecretary  at  war;  in  which 
ftation  he  had  not  a£led  above  a  week,  before  he 
took  a  boat,  as  if  defigning  to  go  to  Greenwich  ; 
but  when  he  had  proceeded  a  little  way,  he  ordered 
the  waterman  to  fet  him  on  fhore,  where  he  made 
up  fome  difpatches  he  had  forgot,  at  a  public-houfe, 
and  then  went  into  the  boat  again  :  when  they  were 
near  London-bridge,  he  dropt  a  fhilling  and'anote 
in  the  boat  unperceived,  and  then  flung  himfelf 
into  the  Thames.  The  note  contained  thefe  words: 
**  My  folly,  in  undertaking  what  I  v/as  not  able  to 
perform,  has  done  the  king  and  kingdom  a  great 
deal  of  prejudice.  I  wifh  him  all  happinefs,  and 
abler  fervants  than  John  Temple." 

It  was  conjectured  that  he  alluded  to  his  inca- 
pacity for  the  office  of  fecretary  at  war,  becaufe  he 
had  a(ked  the  king  leave  to  refign  the  day  before ; 
but  the  true  caufe  of  his  fatal  end,  moft  probably, 
was  his  having  recommended  his  friend  captain 
Hamilton,  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  on  fufpicion 
of  treafon,  to  king  William  as  a  proper  perfon  to 
be  fent  over  to  Ireland,  to  engage  Tyrconnel,  then 
in  arms  for  king  James,  tofubmit;  and  he  had 
even  pafied  his  word  to  king  William,  who  mif- 
trufted  Hamilton,  for  his  fidelity.  'But  this  perfi- 
dious friend  was  no  fooner  in  Ireland,  than  he 
joined  Tyrconnel,  difiuaded  him  from  fubmitting 
to  the  new  government,  and  at  the  head  of  a  re- 
giment, attacked  king  William's  troops  before 
Inifkilling,  commanded  by  General  Macarty. 

The  taunts  of  rival  courtiers  threw  Mr.  Temple 
into  a  profound  melancholy  ;  and  though  the  king, 
convinced  of  his  innocence,  forgave  him  his  error 
in  judgment,  he  never  got  the  better  of  it. 

This 
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This  fatal  blow  required  all  Sir  William's  for- 
titude and  greatnefs  of  foul  to  enable  him  to  fur- 
vive  it;  and  he  felt  it  the  more  fenfibly,  as  he 
had  rather  countenanced  in  converfation  this  fm- 
gular  principle,  "  that  a  wife  man  might  difpofe 
of  himfelf,  and  make  his  life  as  fhort  as  he  pleafed." 

The  unfortunate  Mr.  Temple  had  married  Ma- 
demoifelle  Du  Plellis  Rombouillet,  a  French  lady, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters  ;  to  thefe  young 
ladies  Sir  William  Temple,  who  died  in  1698, 
bequeathed  the  greateft  part  of  his  eftate,  with  this 
exprefs  condition,  that  they  fhould  not  matry 
Frenchmen. 

According  to  the  plain  directions  in  his  will,  his 
heart  was  depofited  in  a  filver  box,  and  buried  un- 
der the  fun-dial  in  his  garden,  oppofttc  to  the  win- 
dow from  whence  he  ufed  to  contemplate  and  ad- 
mire the  glorious  works  of  nature,  with  his  beloved 
fitter,  the  ingenious  lady  Giffard  ;  a  lady  who,  as 
fhe  had  fhared  and  relieved  the  fatigues  of  his  voyages 
and  travels  during  his  public  negociations,  fo  fhe 
was  the  principal  delight  and  comfort  of  his  laft  re- 
tirement and  old  age. 

His  character  is  briefly  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Birch, 
in  his  lives  of  illuflrious  perfons  in  the  following 
words. 

"  He  had  an  extraordinary  vivacity,  with  fo 
agreeable  a  vein  of  wit  and  fancy  in  his  converfation, 
that  no  body  was  welcomer  in  all  forts  of  company  ; 
but  his  humour  was  greatly  affected  by  the  fpleen 
in  fudden  changes  of  weather,  and  efpecially  from 
the  croffes  and  difappointments  which  he  fo  often 
met  with  in  his  endeavours  to  contribute  to  the  ho- 
nour and  fervice  of  his  country. 

"  He  was  an  exact  obferver  of  truth,  thinking 
none  who  had  failed  once  ought  ever  to  be  trufred 
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again;  of  great  humanity  and  good  nature;  his  pai- 
fions  naturally  warm  and  quick,  but  tempered  by 
reafon. 

"  He  never  feemed  bufy  in  his  greateft  employ- 
ments, was  devoted  to  his  liberty,  and  therefore 
averfe  to  the  fervitude  of  courts.  He  had  been  a 
paflionate  lover,  was  a  kind  hufband,  an  indulgent 
father,  a  good  matter,  an  excellent  friend,  ancU 
knowing  himfelf  to  be  fo,  was  impatient  of  the  leait 
fufpicion  or  jealoufy  from  thofe  he  loved. 

"  He  was  not  without  ftrong  averfions,  fo  as 
to  be  uneafy  at  the  firit  fight  of  ibme  whom  he  dif- 
liked,  and  impatient  of  their  converfation  ;  apt  to 
be  warm  in  difputes  and  expoftulations,  which  made 
him  hate  the  one  and  avoid  the  other  ;  being  uled  to 
lay,  That  they  might  fometimes  do  well  between 
lovers,  but  never  between  friends. 

"  He  had  a  very  familiar  way  of  converfing  with 
all  forts  of  people,  from  the  greateft  princes,  to  the 
meaneft  fervants,  and  even  children,  whofe  imper- 
fect language,  and  natural  innocent  talk,  he  was 
fond  of,  and  made  entertainment  of  every  thing  that 
could  afford  it. 

"  He  was  born  to  a  moderate  eftate,  and  did 
not  much  encreafe  it  during  his  employments. 

cc  His  religion  was  that  of  thechurch  of  England, 
in  which  he  was  born  and  educated ;  and,  how  loofe 
foever  bifhop  Burner,  who  was  not  acquainted 
with  him,  in  the  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times,  repre- 
fents  his  principles  to  have  been,  yet  there  is  no 
ground  for  fuch  a  reflection  given  in  his  writings  ; 
among  which,  his  excellent  letter  to  the  countefs  of 
Eflex  is  a  convincing  proof  both  of  his  piety  and  elo- 
quence. 

He  was  rather  tall  in  ftature  ;  his  fhape,  when 
young,  very  exaiStj  his  hair  dark  brown,  and  curled 

naturally  ; 
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naturally;  and,  whilft  that  was  efteemed  a  beauty ^ 
no  body  had  it  in  greater  perfection  :  his  eyes  grey, 
but  lively;  and  his  body  lean,  but  extremely  active; 
fo  that  none  acquitted  themfelves  better  at  all 
exercifes. 

Nothing  more  remains,  but  to  mention  the  ad- 
mired and  ufeful  literary  labours  of  this  great  ftatef- 
•  man  and  polite  writer.  They  confift  of  "  Memoirs, 
Letters,  Obfervations  on  the  United  Provinces,  and 
Mifcellanies  ;  "  they  are  in  general,  either  political 
or  hiilorical,  and  fhould  be  read  by  every  young 
gentleman  who  afpires  to  public  employments ; 
and  by  fuch  as  are  appointed  to  foreign  embaffies. 
But  a  few  of  the  miicellanies  are  upon  fubje&s  of 
morality,  philofophy  and  criticifm  ;  for  which  he 
deferves  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  country- 
men, having,  as  Mr.  Hume  obferves,  kept  him- 
felf  in  his  writings  altogether  unpolluted  by  that 
inundation  of  vice  and  licentioufnefs,  which  over- 
whelmed the  nation  in  his  time. 

His  works  have  all  patted  through  feveral  edi- 
tions, in  folio  and  octavo,  and  are  at  prefent  in 
great  repute. 

*#*  Authorities.  Boyer's  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Negociations  of  Sir  William  Temple^  1715. 
8vo.  Life  and  Character  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
written  by  a  particular  friend,  prefixed  to  the  folio 
edition  of  his  works,  in  two  vols.  1731.  Birch's 
Lives  of  Illuftrious  Perfons. 
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The  LIFE   of 

SIR  CLOUDESLY  SHOVEL. 

[  A.  D.   1650,  te  1707.  ] 


gallant  naval  officer  was  born  in  the  year 
1650,  of  parents  but  in  middling  circum- 
ftances,  who,  having  expectations  from  a  relation 
of  theirs  called  Cloudefly,  beftowed  that  name  upon 
their  fon,  with  a  view  of  recommending  him  to 
his  notice  :  but  being  difappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations, young  Cloudefly  Shovel  was  put  out  appren- 
tice to  a  (hoemaker  ;  and  to  this  trade  he  applied 
himfelf  for  fome  years  :  but  being  -of  an  afpiring 
genius,  and  finding  no  likelihood  of  raifmg  his  for- 
tune this  way,  he  went  to  fea  as  a  cabin-boy,  un- 
der Sir  ChriftopherMynns;  when,  after  afliduoully 
itudying  navigation,  for  which  he  had  a  natural  ge- 
nius, he  foon  became  an  able  mariner,  and  quickly 
arrived  at  preferment,  efpecially  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  celebrated  admiral,  Sir  John 
Narborough,  who  having,  by  mere  dint  of  capa- 
city, railed  himfelf  to  the  higheft  honours  of  his 
profeffion,  was  the  generous  patron  of  thofe  in 
whom  he  difcovered  any  extraordinary  merit. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  Dutch  wsar, 
our  merchants  were  much  harafTed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  the  Tripoline  corfairs,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  feveral  treaties  of  peace  concluded  with 
them.  Thefe  infults  obliged  Charles  IJ.  in  1674, 
t«  fend  a  ftrong  fquadron  into  thofe  parts,  under 

Sir 
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Sir  John  Narborough,  who  arrived  before  Tripoli 
in  the  fpring  of  that  year  ;  where,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  enemy's  ftrength,  and  the  nature  of  his 
inftru£lions,  which  directed  him  to  try  negociatiori 
rather  than  force,  he  was  induced  to  fend  to  the  dey 
of  Tripoli,  a  perfon  in  whofe  capacity  he  could 
confide,  with  moderate  terms  of  accommodation, 
only  to  defire  fatisfaction  for  what  was  paft,  and 
fecurity  for  the  future.  The  admiral  pitched  on 
Mr.  Shovel,  then  a  lieutenant  under  him,  to  deli- 
ver this  mefFage,  which  he  did  with  uncommo/i 
fpirit :  but  the  dey,  from  a  contempt  of  his  youth, 
treated  him  very 'difrefpeclfully,  and  at  the  fame 
time  difmifTed  him  with  an  indefinite  anfwer. 

Mr.  Shovel,  on  his  return,  acquainted  Sir  John 
with  the  remarks  he  had  made  on  fhore,  and  was 
fent  back  again  with  another  mefTage,  inftrucfced 
with  proper  rules  for  further  enquiry,  and  obfer- 
vation.  The  dey  treated  Mr.  Shovel  worfe  the 
fecond  time ;  but  he  bore  it  patiently,  and  made 
ufe  of  it  as  an  excufe  for  ftaying  longer  on  fhore. 

When  he  came  back,  he  allured  the  admiral, 
that,  notwithftanding  the  lines  and  forts,  it  was 
practicable  to  burn  the  fhips  in  the  harbour.  Ac- 
cordingly, lieutenant  Shovel,  with  all  the  boats 
filled  with  combuftibles,  boldly  entered  the  port  in 
the  night  of  the  fourth  of  March  1675,  and  per- 
formed this  fervice,  with  a  degree  of  fuccefs  which 
is  hardly  conceivable. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  Mr.  Shovel  was  rewarded 
for  his  behaviour ;  of  which,  fuch  honourable 
mention  was  made  by  Sir  John,  in  all  his  letters, 
that  Mr.  Shovel,  the  next  year,  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  Saphire,  a  fifth  rate  ;  and  foon  after 
removed  to  the  James-galley,  a  fourth  rate  ;  where 
he  continued  till  the  death  of  king  Charles  II* 

D  2  Prudential 
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Prudential  reafons  induced  king  James  to  employ 
captain  Shovel,  who,  though  he  was  far  from  be- 
ing acceptable  to  him,  had  the  command  of  the 
Dover,  a  fourth  rate,  given  to  him  ;  and  in  this 
fituation  he  continued  till  the  revolution. 

This  event,  ib  agreeable  to  the  captain's  own 
fentiments,  added  to  his  activity,  animated  him  to 
fignalize  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  his  new  fovereign, 
and,  accordingly,  in  the  firft  engagement  in  this 
reign,  againlt  the  French  ofF  Bantry-bay,  he  dif- 
tinguiflied  himfelf  fo  much,  by  his  courage  and 
conduct,  in  the  Edgar,  a  third  rate,  that"  upon 
king  William's  coming  down  to  Portfmouth,  he 
was  pleafed  to  confer  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood :  and  being  employed  in  June  1691,  to  con- 
voy the  king  and  his  army  to  Ireland,  his  inajefly 
was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  his  indefatigable  care  and 
attention,  that  he  not  only  promoted  him  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  but  alfo  delivered 
him  his  commiilion  with  his  own  hands. 

On  the  tenth  of  July,  king  William  receiving 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  intended  to  fend  above 
twenty  fmall  frigates  into  St.  George's  channel, 
in  order  to  burn  the  transports,  he  was  ordered  to 
cruize  off  Scilly,  or  in  fuch  ftation  as  he  fhould 
think  proper  for  preventing  that  defign.  This  he 
accordingly  did  till  the  twenty-firfl  of  July,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  thing  remarkable  ;  and  then 
was  joined  by  the  Dover  and  Experiment,  from  the 
coaft  'of  Ireland,  when  he  took  a  ketch  which  came 
out  of  Kinfaie,  on  board  of  which  were  feveral  of- 
ficers who  were  following  king  James  to  France, 
to  accompany  him  in  his  intended  defcent  on  Eng- 
land. 

Sir  Cloudeily  Shovel  failed  afterwards  to  Kinfaie, 

where  he  foon  had  an  opportunity  of  demonftrating 

ixis  zeal  for  the  fervice.  General  Kirke  being,  with 

2  a  fmall 
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a  fmall  number  of  men,  before  the  ftrong  town  of 
Waterford,  could  not  take  it,  on  account  of  a  nu- 
merous garrilbn  in  Duncannon-caftle,  commanded 
by  general  Bourk,  for  king  James,  who  gave  out, 
that  he  would  defend  both  the  fort  and  the  town  to 
thelaft  extremity,  and  as  long  as  one  ftone  remained 
upon  another. 

Sir  Cloudefly  rightly  judging,  that  this  bravery, 
in  a  great  meafure,  arofe  from  the  intelligence  he 
had,  that  general  Kirke  had  not  a  fingle  cannon, 
fent  the  latter  word,  that  he  would  aflift  him  not 
only  with  guns,  but  boats  and  men  from  his  fqua- 
dron :  which  proportion  being  accepted  by  the 
general,  the  former  furrendered  the  place,  before 
fo  much  as  one  ftone  was  beat  from  another. 

The  remainder  of  this  year,  Sir  Cloudefly  fpent 
moftly  in  cruizing,  till  he  was  ordered  to  join  Sir 
George  Rooke's  fquadron ;  which  convoyed  king 
William  from  Holland,  and  did  not  return  to  the 
Downs  till  January  following. 

It  was  Sir  Cloudefly's  happinefs,  that,  as  his 
courage  and  fincerity  were  equally  unqueftionable, 
and  his  fervices  were  well  intended,  they  generally 
were  well  received  ;  fo  that,  if  at  any  time  he 
milled  of  fuccefs,  no  body  ever  pretended  to  lay 
any  imputations  on  his  conduct.  For  this  reaion 
it  gave  the  people  very  great  fatisfadion,  when 
the  king,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1692,  before 
his  fetting  out  for  Holland,  declared  him  rear-ad- 
miral of  the  red,  and  alfo  commander  of  the  fqua- 
dron which  was  to  convoy  him  thither. 

On  the  admiral's  return,  he  joined  the  grand 
fleet  under  admiral  Ruflel,  and  had  no  fmall  {hare 
in  the  glorious  victory  at  la  Hogue  ;  for  the  French, 
after  an  engagement  of  fome  hours,  breaking  their 
line,  and  Tourville  their  admiral  towing  away 
northward,  the  Knglifh  admiral  gave  the  fignal  for 
P  3  chafing, 
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chafing,  when  it  was  difcovered  that  all  the  enemy 
retired  j  at  the  fame  time,  feveral  broadfides  were 
heard  to  the  weft  ward,  though  the  fhips  that  fired 
were  not  to  be  feen.  This  proved  to  be  the  brave 
Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  who,  having  weathered  the 
admiral's  own  fquadron,  got  between  them  and 
their  admiral  of  the  blue  j  but  firing  on  the  French 
for  fome  time,  both  Tourville  and  the  admiral  of 
that  fquadron  came  to  an  anchor,  but  could  not  fee 
each  other,  owing  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  weather. 

In  the  fucceeding  year,  1693,  the  fleet  was  put 
under  the  joint  command  of  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel, 
Killigrew,  and  Delaval,  the  two  latter  declared 
tories,  and  the  former  a  determined  whig  j  who, 
from  a  mature  confideration  of  the  orders  they  had 
received  from  the  court,  and  the  bad  condition  of 
the  fleet  at  that  time,  might,  though  of  political 
principles  diametrically  oppofite,  agree  in  this,  that 
a  cautious  execution  of  their  initruclions  was  the 
fafeft  method  they  could  take  ;  fo  that  there  was 
no  great  reafon  for  the  ludicrous  picture,  publifhed 
at  this  time  by  the  Dutch,  in  which  the  taking  of 
the  Smyrna  fleet  was  reprefented  at  adiftance,  and 
Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel  on  board  his  own  fhip,  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him,  each  of  his  colleagues 
holding  one  end  of  the  cord  ;  as  if  he  would  have 
prevented  this  misfortune,  had  not  Killigrew  and 
Pel  aval  oppofed  him. 

But  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  upon  an  enquiry  in 
parliament,  defended  both  his  colleagues  and  him- 
felf  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe,  by  fo  clear  and  plain 
an  account  of  the  matter,  that  all  people  were 
fatisfied  the  commanders  were  innocent  in  point -of 
treachery,  with  which  they  had  been  charged  by 
a  vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

Sir  Cloudefly's  character,  however,  remaining 
Hrwnpeaphed,  we.  find  him  again,  in  the  year  1694, 

employed 
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employed  in  the  channel,  and  on  the  coaft  of  France, 
as  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  under  the  command  of 
lord  Berkley,  admiral  of  the  blue,  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Breft,  in  which  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  dexterous  re-embarka  tion 
of  the  forces  fent  on  that  unfortunate  attempt  j  as 
a!fo,  when,  on  their  return  to  England,  the  fleet 
was  again  fent  upon  the  French  coaft,  to  bombard 
Dieppe  and  other  places. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  this  year,  lord  Berkley  goin  g 
to  London,  the  command  devolved  on  Sir  Cloudefly^ 
at  which  time,  by  his  majefty's  exprefs  command, 
he  undertook  the  bombardment  of  Dunkirk;  but 
this  attempt  proved  unfuccefsful  by  the  fkill  of  the 
French  engineer  :  and,  to  fhew  that  no  blame  could 
be  laid  on  him,  he  went  with  a  boat  within  the 
enemy's  works ;  where  he  was  an  eye-witnefs  of 
the  impoflibility  of  executing  his  orders  :  for  which 
reafon,  on  his  return  home,  he  was  perfectly  well 
received,  and  continued  to  be  employed.  He  bore 
his  (hare  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  war ;  and, 
after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  in 
1695,  was  always  confulted  by  his  majefty  in  all 
maritime  affairs. 

In  the  beginning  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  he  feems 
not  to  have  been  much  in  favour,  and  therefore, 
though  admiral  of  the  white,  was  not  employed 
in  any  thing  of  importance,  till  in  1702,  he  was 
fent  to  Vrgo,  after  Sir  George  Rooke  had  taken  that 
place,  in  order  to  convoy  home  the  fpoils  of  the 
Spanifh  and  French  fleets. 

Here  he  performed  every  thing  with  his  ufual 
zeal  and  diligence  ;  for,  on  his  arrival  at  Vigo,  otf 
the  fixteenth  of  October,  he  ufed  fuch  difpatch, 
that  he  carried  off  whatever  could  be  brought 
home;  burnt  the  reft;  and,  notwithftanding  the 
foulnefs  of  the  fhips,  the  ftormy  weather,  and  in- 
D  4  cumbrance 
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cumbrance  of  prizes,  he  arrived  fate  in  the  Downs 
in  November. 

In  confequence  of  this  fervice,  the  court  re- 
folved  to  employ  him  in  the  mo'ft  momentous  affairs 
for  the  future;  fo  that,  in  1703,  the  command  of 
the  grand  fleet  up  the  Strelghts  was  conferred  on 
him  ;  where  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  :  for, 
though  his  infhuftions  were  very  large,  yet  he 
wanted  force  to  accomplish  any  part  of  what  they 
Contained,  Such  conjunctures  as  thefe  are  the 
touch ftone  of  an  admiral's  fkill  and  capacity,  of 
which  Sir  Cloudefly  gave  eminent  proofs  in  this 
expedition  ;  for  he  protected  our  trade  from  all  at- 
tempts of  the  French  ;  did  all  in  his  power  for  the 
relief  of  the  Proteftants  in  the  Cevennois  ;  he  coun- 
tenanced fuch  of  the  Italian  princes  and  ftatcs  as 
were  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  the  allies:  and 
ftruclc  fuch  a  panic  into  thofe  who  were  friends  to 
the  French,;  that  they  durft  not  perform  what  they 
had  prornifed'to  that  court. 

This  he  did  with  a  fleet  indifferently  manned, 
3nd  ftill  worfe  victualled  ;  infom'jch,  that  when 
the  management  of  our  maritime  affairs  was  fevere- 
ly  cenfured  that  par  in  the  ho.ufe  of  commons,  all 
parties  agreed  Sir  Cloudefly  had  done,  his  duty  in 
every  refpe6l. 

In  1704,  SirGeo.Rooke  having  the  command  of 
the  grand' fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  Sir  Cloudefly 
Shovel' was  fc'nt  with  a  powerful  fquadron  to  rein- 
force him;  ani,  by  joining  the  fleet  in  the  month 
of  June,  he  was  very  inftrumental.  in  the  fuccefs 
which  followed  :  thereby  disappointing  all  the 
French  fchemes,  though  that  nation  boalred  they 
fliould  be  able,  that  fummer,  to  reftore  their  ma- 
ritime power,  and  give  law  to  the  allies  at  fea. 

He  bore  a  part  in  the  glorious  action  off  Malaga, 
pn  the  thirteenth  of  Augqft  1704.;  i"  which  he 

behaved 
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behaved  with  the  utmoft  bravery,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape  very  well,  though,  as  he  him- 
felf  writ  in  his  letter,  he  never  in  his  life  took 
more  pains  to  be  well  beat :  and  was  far  from 
affuming  to  himfelf  the  glory  of  beating  the  French, 
while  Sir  George  Rooke  only  looked  on,  or  fought 
at  a  diftance,  as  was  afTerted  by  his  enemies,  the 
contrary  of  which  is  evident,  from  his  own  letter. 
After  this  vidtory,  the  French  never  durft  face  our 
fleets. 

Upon  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel's  return,  he  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  queen,  by  prince  George  of  Denmark, 
the  lord-high-admiral,  and  was  very  gracioufly  re- 
ceived ;  and  next  year,  it  becoming  neccflary  to 
fend  both  a  fleet  and  an  army  into  Spain,  he  ac- 
cepted of  the  joint-command  of  the  former  with  the 
earls  of  Peterborough,  and  Monmouth. 

Accordingly,  in  June,  arriving  at;Lifbon  with 
the  fleet,  which  confifted  cf  twenty-nine  line  of 
battle  mips,  towards  the  end  of  that  month  he 
failed  from  thence  toCatalonia,  aid  on  the  twelfth 
of  Auguft  came  before  Barcelona,  where  the  fiege 
of  that  place  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Englifbi 
army,  though  very  little  fuperior  to  the  garri- 
fon  within  the  town. 

Never  was  a  more  untoward  fituation  than  that 
in  which  Sir  Cloudefly  -found  himfelf  here;  for, 
befides  a  difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed 
among  the  land -officers,  concerning  the  impracti- 
cability of  the  fcheme,  and  the  prince  of  HeJTe(and 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  difagreeing,  all  things 
neceiTary  for  carrying  on  the  fiege  were  wanting ; 
fo  that  their  whole  dependance  was  on  admiral 
Shovel ;  nor  was  that  great  man  wanting  in  his 
zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  public  :  he  fupplied  the 
'batteries  both  with  guns  and  men,  and  the  army 
.  D  5  with 
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with  military  (lores.  In  fhort,  it  was  principally 
owing  to  him  that  the  place  was  then  taken. 

Sir  Cloudefly  alib  commanded  the  fleet  the  next 
year,  but  did  not  arrive  at  Lifbon  before  the  month 
of  November :  he,  however,  did  all  that  could  be 
expected  from  him,  though  his  endeavours  had  not 
the  wifhed  for  fuccefs.  The  generals  and  favou- 
rites of  king  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  were  fo  divided 
in  their  fentiments,  that  nothing  could  be  expected 
from  their  councils ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of 
Sir  Cloudefly  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween them,  though  the  whole  fuccefs,  and  even 
the  placing  their  matter  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
abfolutely  depended  upon  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1707,  Sir  Cloudefly 
had  difpofed  every  thing  in  the  moft  advantageous 
manner  poflible  for  fecuririg  Alicant;  and  had 
probably  fucceeded,  had  not  the  troops,  by  an  or- 
der from  England,  re-embarked  for  the  expedition 
againft  Toulon. 

This  attempt  on  Toulon  was  the  laft  fervice 
Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel  performed  ;  for  having  left 
at  Gibraltar  three  fifth  rates,  and  one  fixth,  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  coafts  of  Italy,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes,  he  failed,  with  ten  (hips  of 
the  line,  five  frigates,  four  firefhips,  a  floop,  and 
a  yacht,  for  England. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fecond  of  Octo- 
ber, the  fleet  came  into  the  foundings,  and  lay-to 
about  noon.  At  fix  in  the  evening  the  admiral 
made  fail,  and  flood  away  under  his  courfes,  be- 
lieving, as  it  is  fuppofed,  that  he  faw  the  lights  on 
the  ifland  of  Scilly,  but  foon  after,  feveral  of  the 
fleet,  and,  among  the  reft,  the  admiral's  own  fhip, 
made  fignals  of  diftrefs,  and  prefently  {truck  upon 
the. rocks  of  Scilly.  The  Royal  Anne,  commanded 

by 
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by  Sir  George  Byng,  was  near  fharing  the  fame 
fate,  one  of  the  rocks  being  clofc  under  her  main 
chains  ;  nor  were  the  {hips  of  Sir  John  N orris  and 
lord  Dudley  at  any  great  diftance.  Several  young 
gentlemen  of  quality  were  on  board  the  admiral's 
Slip,  the  Aflbciation  ;  and  perifhed  with  him. 

To  what  this  unhappy  accident  was  owing,  is 
ftill  a  fecret  ;  that  they  were  all  miftaken  in  their 
reckoning  is  evident,  but  how  fuch  a  fatal  miftake 
happened  was  never  known.  A  report  indeed  pre- 
vailed at  that  time,  that  the  principal  part  pf  the 
crew  had  got  drunk  for  joy,  on  their  being  fo 
near  home;  but  it  is  not  natural  to  think  that 
the  officers,  efpecially  thofe  who  directed  the  {hip's 
courfe,  could  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  unguarded 
action,  whatever  the  common  failors  might. 

The  next  day,  the  body  of  Sir  Cloudefly  was 
thrown  upon  theihoreof  one  of  the  iflands  of  Scilly, 
where  he  was  found  by  fome  fHhermen,  who,  after 
Gripping  him,  and  taking  from  his  finger  an 
emerald  ring  of  great  value,  buried  him  in  the 
land  ;  but  Mr.Patton,  purfer  of  theArundel,  being 
on  fhore  in  the  iftand,  and  hearing  that  fuch  a  ring 
had  been  found,  fent  for  the  perfons,  and,  after 
declaring  the  ring  belonged  to  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,*, 
obliged  them  to  difcover  where  they  had  buried  th< 
body;  which  he  took  up,  and  brought  it  in 
his  own  fhip  to  Portfmouth,  from  whence  it  wat 
conveyed  to  London,  and  depofited  with  great 
funeral  pomp  in  Weftminfter  -  abbey  ;  where  a 
coftly  monument  of  white  marble  was  afterwards 
ere&ed,  by  the  queen's  particular  order;  to  con- 
vey to  poirerity  the  memory  of  a  man  who  had 
done  fuch  eminent  fervice  to  his  country. 

Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel  was  an    accomplished  fea- 

officer,    and    always  difcharge.d    the  truft  repofed 

in   him  with    the  greateit   honour  and  integrity : 
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he  was  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  always 
exerted  himfelf  for  the  honour  of  his  fovereign. 
In  private  life,  he  was  an  indulgent  hufband, 
a  tender  parent,  and  a  fincere  friend;  it  is  there- 
fore no  wonder,  that  few  men  ever. lived  more  be- 
loved, or  died  more  lamented. 

He  married  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Narborough, 
his  great  friend  and  patron ;  and  left,  at  his  death, 
two  daughters,  coheirefles  ;  the  eldeit  of  whom 
had  married  lord  Romney,  and  the  youngeft  Sir 
Narborough  d'Acth,  baronet;  and  botli  thefe  gen- 
tlemen were  loft  with,  the  admiral,  onboard  the 
Affociation. 

*#*  Authorities.  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admi- 
rals. Biographia  Britannica. 


The  LIFE  of 

SIR    GEORGE    ROOKE. 

[A.  D.  1650,  to  1709.] 

SIR  GEORGE  ROOKE,  another  celebrated 
naval  commander,  cotemporary  with  the  fore- 
going, was  the  fon  of  a  private  gentleman  of  an 
ancient  family,  in  the  county  of  Kent :  his  father 
having  beftowed  upon  him  a  very  liberal  education, 
deli<med  him  for  one  of  the  learned  profeffions  ;  but 
having  difcovered  Si  him  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  the 
fea  fervice,  which  appeared  to  be  infurmountable, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  comply  with  it.  Accord- 
ingly, he  procurecThim  a  ftation  in  the  navy  early  in 

trie 
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the  reign  of  Charles  II.  from  which  he  rofe  by  his 
merit  to  the  rank  of  a  captain,  a  fhort  time  before 
the  death  of  that  monarch.  Jn  the  fucceeding  reign 
he  was  not  promoted,  but  merely  retained  in  the 
iervice,  owing,  to  the  icarcity  of  good  naval  officers  ; 
for  king  James  knew  that  captain  Rcoke  wifhed 
well  .to  the  csufe  of  civil  liberty  ;  and  therefore,  as 
foon  as  the  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  king  Wil- 
liam, landed  in  England,  he  was  difmiiled,  w-Jtftt 
feveral  others,  from  the  fervice  of  king  James,  and 
immediately  entered  into  that  of  the  princeof  Orange, 
fo  that  he  became  in  fome  meafure  initrumental  in 
the  fuccefs  of  the  revolution. 

Soon  after  the  accefliori  of  king.William,  Arthur 
Hubert,  Efq;  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Britifh 
fleet  deftined  to  aflift  the  land  forces  in  reducing  Ire- 
tland  to  fubmit  to  the  .new  government,  and  in  this 
expedition  captain  Rooke  was  railed  to  the  rank  of 
commodore,  and  had  the  command  of  a  fquadron 
with  which  he  greatly  fignalized  himfelf. 

In  1691,  commodore  Rooke  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  had  the  honour  to 
convoy  his  majefty  to  Holland,  the  beginning  of 
that  year,  when  his  majefty  went  over  to  be  prefent 
at  the  general  congrefs  of  the  confederates  held  a.t 
the  Hague,  for  the  purpofe  of  checking  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Louis  XIV.  who  at  that  time  had  formed 
the  ambitious  plan  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  all 
the  princes  of  Europe,  The  operations  of  the 
campaign  in  Flanders  being  fettled,  king  William 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  army,  in 
order  to  relieve  Mons  ;  but  that  place  having  fur- 
rendered  to  the  French,  his  majefty  returned  to 
England  under  convoy  of  a  Dutch  fleet  in  April ; 
but  his  prefence  in  Holland  being  again  required  in 
May,  he  was  carried  over  a  fecond  time  by  rear- 
admiral  Rooke. 

The 
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The  following  year,  in  the  well-known  engage- 
ment between  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and 
Holland,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Ruflell, 
rear-admiral  Rooke  fixed  his  reputation  for  cou- 
rage and  conduct,  by  the  moft  iignal  a&s  of  bravery 
and  judgment. 

The  engagement  began  on  the  K)th  of  May, 
and  continued  till  the  24th  j  and  befides  the  (hare 
Rooke  had  in  the  general  action,  when  he  fought 
with  uncommon  bravery  and  ardour,  he  acquired 
great  renown  from  the  following  enterprife.  On 
the  22d,  the  French  had  hauled  in  thirteen  of  their 
ih;ps  very  near  to  the  fhore  ;  and  on  the  23d,  the 
admiral  lent  in  rear-admiral  Rooke,  with  feveral 
men  of  war,  fire-fhips,  and  the  boats  of  the  feet, 
to  deftroy  thofe  ihips  ;  but  they  had  got  them  fo 
far  in,  that  none  but  the  fmall  frigates  could  do 
any  fervice.  However,  Mr.  Ro®ke  himfelf  boldly 
went  in  with  the  boats,  and  burned  fix  of  them, 
that  night,  and  about  eight  the  next  morning,  he 
burned  the  other  feven,  together  with  feveral  tranf- 
port  fhips,  and  fome  vellels  with  ammunition* 

His  majefty  was  fo  well  pleafed  v/ith  Rooke's 
conduct  and  intrepidity  upon  this  occafion,  that  he 
granted  him  a  coniiderable  peniion  for  life,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  the  Engliih  fleet  in  1693,  was 
injurious  to  the  whole  nation  ;  and  his  majefty, 
upon  his  return  from  the  IMetherlands,  could  not 
forbear,  even  in  parliament,  to  take  notice  of  the 
mifm  ana  Cement  of  our  naval  affairs  that  fummer ; 
but  he  was  fo  far  from  thinking  Sir  George  had  any 
ways  been  wanting  in  his  conduct  and  duty,  that 
he  was  pleafed  to  appoint  him,  in  the  beginning  of 
February,  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  red  ;  and  not 
long  after,  he  was  advanced  from  vice-admiral  of 
the  red,  to  be  admiral  of  the  blue. 

But 
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J3ut  it  is  not  in  victory  alone  that  we  are  always 
to  look  for  bravery  and  fkill  in  a  general,  or  an 
admiral ;  even  in  the  moft  unfortunate  events, 
they  fometimes  give  the  moft  ftriking  proofs  of 
fuperior  abilities.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  Sir  George 
Rooke,  who  being  appointed  to  convoy  the  Smyrna 
fleet,  confiding  of  near  500  fail  of  merchant  fhips, 
was  attacked  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  by  the  whole 
French  fleet,  confuting  of  80  men  of  war,  and  Sir 
George  had  only  23,  the  confederate  fleet  having 
parted  from  him  as  foon  as  h,e  was  fafe  out  of  the 
Britifh  channel.  Yet  fuch  was  the  pre-eminent 
courage  and  fkill  of  this  brave  admiral,  that  he 
fought  his  way  through  the  enemy's  fleet,  and 
gave  an  opportunity  to  upwards  of  400  of  the 
merchantmen  to  efcape  ;  to  the  great  aftonifhment 
of  all  perfons  (killed  in  naval  affairs. 

In  1694,  his  majefty,  in  confideration  of  his 
great  fervices,  appointed  Sir  George  Rooke  to  be 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  more, of  our  admiral  in  his  naval  capa- 
city for  feveral  years  ;  but  in  1698,  we  find  him 
chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Portfmouth,  in 
which  capacity  he  difcharged  his  duty  with  great 
fidelity  and  application,  and  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of 
freedom  and  independency,  that  he  gave  umbrage 
to  the  miniftry,  who  wanted  the  king  to  remove 
him  from  the  admiralty  board ;  but  greatly  to  his 
majefty's  honour,  he  conftantly  refufed  it :  faying, 
"  Sir  George  Rooke  has  ferved  me  faithfully  at 
fea,  and  I  will  never  difplace  him  for  acting  as  he 
thinks  moft  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  in  the 
houfe  of  commons." 

The  year  1699  was  a  year  of  peace  all  over  Eu- 
rope j  but  in  1700,  Sir  George  had  a  frefh  oppor- 
tunity to  fignalize  his  conduct  in  the  Baltic :  for 
a  ftrong  confederacy  having  been  formed  by  the 
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czar,  of  Mufcovy,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the 
king  of  Poland,  againft  the  young  king  of  Sweden, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  HoHtein  ;  and 
the -Dane  having  actually  invaded  that  dutchy  :  the 
king  of  England  and  the  flates-general  not  only  in- 
terpofed  their  good  offices  for  mediating  an  accom- 
modation, but  fitted  out  fquadrons  of  men  of  war, 
in  order  to  fail  into  the  Sound,  the  more  effectually 
to  forward  this-  defign  ;  and  his  Britannic  majefty 
thought  no  body  fo  iit  for  the  joint  fervice  of  ad- 
miral and  plenipotentiary,  as  Sir  George  Rooke,  of 
\vhofe  abilities  and  fidelity  he  had  had  fo  long  ex- 
perience. 

SirGeorge,  before  the  end  of  May,  arrived  with 
the  iquadron  under  his  command  before  the  Maefe, 
and  went  himfelf  to  the  Hague  to  confer  with  the 
deputies  of  the  Hates  on  this  affair.  He  went  aboard 
again  in  a  few  days,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Dutch 
iquadron  under  the  command  of  lieutenant- admi- 
ral Allemond,  they  were  detained  for  feveral  days 
on  the  Dutch  coafts  by  contrary  winds  ;  however, 
they  made  a  ihift,  before  the  end  of  June,  to  arrive 
atGottenburg;  and,  on  the  eighth  of  July,  entered 
the  Sound  without  any  oppofition. 

The  Englifh  admiral  faluted  the  caftle  of  Cro- 
nenburg  with  three  guns,  and  a  like  number  was 
returned  ;  the  Dutch  admiral  gave  nine,  and  the 
caftle  fired  three  in  return. 

The  whole  fleet  confided  of  thirty  men  of  war, 
betides,  ft  re-Jhips,  bomb-veflels,  and  tenders.  The 
Swedifh  fleet  having,  in  -like  manner,  put  to  ifea, 
•they  came  to  an  anchor  near  one  another,  on  the 
fifteenth,  nearLandfcroon,  beyond  thelfle  of  Vere 
(upon  which  the  Damih  fleet  retired  under  the  guns 
of  the  citadel  of  Copenhagen.) 
•  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  though  the  Englifh 
'and  Dutch  fquadrons  came  to  affiil  and  fave  the 
•Swedes  from  ruin,  the  latter  took  no  notice  of  them 

that 
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that  evening,  all  the  next  day,  and  part  of  the 
morning  of  the  feventeenth  ;  when  the  Englifh 
admiral,  having  wifdy  weighed  matters,  and  pur- 
fuing  his  or3ers  for  precedency,  commanded  a  fig- 
nal  to  be  made  by  a  final!  Dutch  frigate,  as  if  fhe 
were  a  neutral  ihip,  for  all  flags  to  come  on 
board  ;  where  he  reprefented  the  cafe  fo  efftc- 
tually  to  the  Swedes,  who  expected  to  .have  the 
chief  command,  that,  upon  his  return  to  his  ihip 
again,  upon  giving  the  fignal,  the  whole  fleet  of 
English,  Dutch,  and  Swedes  readily  failed  under 
his  command  to  Copenhagen,  which  they  pretended 
to  bombard,  without  doing  much  damage  -,  though 
they  could  have  laid  the  city  in  aihes. 

But  the  admiral's  inductions  and  defigns  tended 
only  to  peace  ;  which  being  foon  after  happily  con- 
cluded at  Travendall,  Sir  George  returned  home 
about  the  middle  of  September,  with  the  general 
applaufe  of  the  people,  for  the  great  prudence  and 
conduit  he  had  (hewn  in  fo  nice  and  ticklifh  a  con- 
juncture. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1,701,  his  majejly  wast 
p leafed  to  conftitute  Sir  George.Rooke  to  be  admi- 
ral and  commander  in  chief;  but  the  war  againit 
France  not  breaking  out,  in  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
till  next  year,  there  was  no  naval  enterprize  yet  un- 
dertaken by  him.  In  the  mean  time,  king  James  II. 
dying  at  St.  Germains,  and  the  French  owning  h.s 
pretended  fon  for  king  of  England,  his  majefty,  in 
this  juncture  of  affairs,  thought  fit  to  call  a  new  par- 
liament, and  Sir  George  Rooke  was  again  elected, 
for  Ponfmouth. 

Upon  this  occafion  it  was,  that  Sir  George 
Rooke  refufed  to  facnrke  the  independency  of  an 
Englifhman  to  titles  or  emoluments  ;  for  he  voted, 
for  Mr.  Hurley  to  be  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, in  oppcfition  to  the  views  of  the  court, 
though  the  king  himfelf  rather  too  openly  and 

partially 
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partially  interefted  himfelf  for  Sir  Thomas  Lyt- 
tleton. 

The  death  of  king  William,  which  .happened 
during  the  full  feflion  of  this  parliament,  pre- 
vented the  defigns  of  his  enemies ;  and  queen  Anne 
fucceeding  to  the  crown,  things  took  another  turn ; 
the  clamours  which  had  been  railed  againft  Sir 
George  by  the  miniftry  ceafed;  and  her  majefty,  be- 
ing fenfibleof  his  great  fei  vices  and  true  merit,  was 
plealld  to  confer,  befides  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
an  additional  honour  and  truft  upon  him,  by  ap- 
pointing him  to  be  vice-admiral  and  lieutenant  of 
the  admiralty  of  England,  and  lieutenant  of  the 
fleets  and  feas  of  this  kingdom,  under  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  her  majefty's  huiband,  who  was  con- 
ftituted  lord-high-admiral  of  England,  and  gene- 
ralifiimoof  all  her  majefty's  forces  by  fea  and  land. 

In  1702,  Sir  George  Rooke  was  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief,  jointly  with  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
in  the  expedition  againft  Cadiz,  but  that  expedi- 
tion failing  ;  on  the  twenty-firft  of  September,  the 
admiral,  on  his  paflage  home  with  the  whole  fleet, 
fent  the  Eagle,  the  Sterling-cafUe,  and  the  Pem- 
broke, with  fome  tranfports,  to  water  in  Lagos- 
bay,  where  they  arrived  on  the  twenty -iecond. 
The  land-officers  on  board  the  Pembroke  went  im- 
mediately on  fliore,  having  with  them  Mr.  Beau- 
voir,  a  gentleman  of  Jerfey,  chaplain  of  that  fhip  ; 
who  there  getting  certain  intelligence  that  the 
galleons  and  their  convoy  had  put  into  Vigo,  he 
acquainted  captain  Hardy  with  it,  who,  without 
delay,  imparted  the  news  to  captain  Wifhart,  who 
commanded  the  Eagle  and  all  the  fquadron  :  upon 
which  information,  a  confutation,  of  captains  was 
immediately  held  ;  wherein  it  was  refolved,  that 
this  intelligence  was  of  that  importance,  that  a 
fhip  fhould  be  fent  to  acquaint  Sir  George  Rooke 
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with  it ;  and,  as  captain  Hardy  had  the  beft  Tailor, 
and  was  matter  of  the  intelligence,  captain  Wifhart 
ordered  him  Jo  fail  a-head  to  find  out  the  fleet  j 
which  he  happily  effected  on  the  fixth  of  October, 
when  he  acquainted  Sir  George  Rooke  with  the 
whole  matter. 

The  admiral  imparted  the  fame  immediately  to 
the  Dutch  admiral,  declaring  it  as  his  opinion  that 
they  mould  all  fet  fail  diredly  for  Vigo.  The 
Dutch  admiral  readily  concurred  with  Sir  George, 
who  the  next  day  called  a  council  of  flag-officers ; 
wherein  it  was  refolved,  that,  as  the  attempting  to 
deftroy  the  French  and  Spanifh  fhips  at  Vigo  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  her  majeiry,  and  no  lefs 
honourable  to  her  and  her  allies,  and  tend,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power  of 
France  j  the  fleet  ftiould  make  the  beft  of  their 
way  to  that  port,  and  fall  on  immediately  with  the 
whole  line,  if  there  were  room  fufficient  for  it: 
otherwife  to  attack  the  enemy  with  fuch  detach- 
ments as  might  render  the  enterprise  moil  effectual 
and  fuccefsful. 

The  French  admiral,  to  do  him  juftice,  had 
taken  all  poffible  precautions  to  fecure  his  fhips 
and  the  Spanifh  flota  ;  for  he  not  only  haH  carried 
them  up  beyond  a  very  narrow  freight,  defended 
by  a  caftle  on  the  one  fide,  and  platforms  on  both 
fides  of  the  ftreight,  where  he  had  planted  his  beft 
guns,  but  had  likewife  laid  athwart  it  a  rtrong 
boorh^  made  up  of  marts,  yards,  cables,  top-chains, 
and  cafks  about  twelve  yards  in  circumference, 
and  kept  fteady  by  anchors  caft  on  both  (ides  of  it. 

Our  brave  admiral,  not  at  all  difcouraged  with 
this,  as  foon  as  the  confederate  fleet  came  to  an  an- 
chor before  Vigo,  which  was  on  the  eleventh  of 
October,  called  a  council  of  the  fea  and  land  gene- 
ral officers;  wherein  it  was  refolved,  that,  fmce 
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the  whole  fleet  could  not  attempt  the  enemy's  (hips 
where  they. lay,  without  apparent  danger  of  run- 
ning foul  one  upon  another,  a  detachment  of  fif- 
teen Englifh  and  ten  Dutch  men  of  war,  with  the 
line  of  battle,  and  all-the  fire-fhips,  fhould  be  fent 
in,  with  orders  'to  ufe  their  belt  endeavours  to  take 
or  deftroy  the  enemy's  fleet ;  that  the  frigates  and 
bomb-veilels  fhould  follow  the  rear  of  the  detach- 
ment, and  that  the  great  (hips  fhould  move  after 
them,  and  go  in,  if  there  fhould  be  occafion  :  that 
the  army  fhould,  at  the  fame  time,  land  and  attack 
the  fort  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Rodendella,  and  thence 
proceed  on  where  they  might  moft  effectually  annoy 
the  enemy;  that,  becaufe  it  was  not  known  what 
depth  of  water  there  might  be,  the  attempt  fhould 
be  made  with  the  fmalle&fhips  ;  and,  that,  to  give 
the  better  countenance 'to  the  fervice,  all  the  flag- 
officers  fhould  go  in  with  the  fquadron. 

For  the  better  performance  of  thefe  refolutions, 
the  admiral,  with  great  zeal  and  unwearied  vigi- 
lance, fpent  almoft  the  whole  night  in  going  from 
ffiip  to  fhip,  in  his  own  boat,  to  give  the  neceilary 
directions,  and  to  encourage  both  officers  and  fea- 
mcn  to  difcharoje  their  duty. 

The  next  day,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  the 
duke  of  Ormond  having  landed  his  men,  and  march- 
ing to  attack  the  enemy  by  land,  and  at  their  plat- 
forms and  forts,  it  v/as  impoHible  the  brave  admi- 
ral could  remain  an  idle  Jpectator ;  and  therefore, 
as  foon  as  the  land  forces  were  got  on  fhore,  he  gave 
the  fignal  to  weigh  ;  which  was  accordingly  done, 
the  line  formed,  and  the  fquadion  was  brilldy  bear- 
ing up  the  boom  ;  but  when  the  van  was  got  within 
cannon-fhot  of  the  batteries,  it  fell  calm,  fo  that 
they  were  conftrained  to  come  to  an  anchor  again. 

However,  not  long  after,  it  blowing  a  frefh  gale, 
vice-admiral  Hopfon,  in  the  Torbay,  being  next 
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the  enemy,  cut  his  cables,  clapt  on  all  his  fails, 
and,  bearing,  up  directly  upon  the  boom,  amidic 
all  the  enemy's  fire,  broke  through  it  at  once,  and 
cait  anchor  between  the  Bourbon  and  i/Efperance, 
two  French  men  or"  war,  which  count  Chateaure- 
naud  had  placed  near  the  boom,  and  with  unparal- 
leled refolution,  received  feveral  broadfides  from 
them. 

The  reft  of  vice-admiral Hopfon's  divifion,  and 
vice-admiral  V undergoes,  with  his  detachment, 
having  weighed  at  the  lame  time,  failed  a-breaft 
towards  the  boom,  to  add  the  greater  weight  and 
force  to  the  (hock  ;  but  being  becalmed  they  all 
ftuck,  and  were  obliged  to  hack  and  cut  their  way 
through.  A  frefh  gale  blowing  again,  the  Dutch 
admiral  made  fo  good  ufeof  it,  that,  having  gained 
the  paflage  which  the  brave  Hopfon  had  made,  he 
boldly  went  in  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
Bourbon. 

All  this  while,  vice-admiral  Hopfon  was  in  ex- 
treme danger ;  for,  being  clapped  on  board  by  a 
French  fire-fhip,  by  which  his  rigging  was  pre- 
fently  fet  on  fire,  he  ex  peeled  every  moment  to  be 
burned ;  but  it  fortunately  happened  that  the  French 
veflel,  which  was  a  merchantman  laden  with  fnufr, 
and  made  np  in  hatte  into  a  fire-fhip,  being  blown 
up,  the  fhuiF  partly  extinguifhed  the  fire,  and  pre- 
ferved  him  ;  however,  he  received  confiderable  da- 
mage in  this  memorable  ad  ion ;  for,  befides  the 
having  his  fore. top-malt  fhot  by  the  board,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  men  killed  and  drowned,  and 
nine  wounded  ;  moft  of  his  fails  were  burned  and 
fcorched,  his  fore-yard  burned  to  a  coal,  and  his 
lar-board  and  fhrouds  fore  and  aft  burnej  at  the 
dead-eyes,  infomuch  that  ,he  was  forced  afterwards 
to  leave  his  own  friip,  and  hoift  his  flag  on  board 
the  Mon mouth. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time,  captain  Bucknam,  in  the  Af- 
fociation,  laid  his  broad-fide  againft  a  battery  of 
feventeen  guns  on  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour $ 
fo  that,  for  a  tonfiderable  time,  there  was  a  con- 
tinual firing  of  great  and  fmall  {hot  on  both  fides, 
till  the  French  admiral,  feeing  the  platform  a:;d 
forts  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Englifh,  his 
fire-fhip  fpent  in  vain,  the  Bourbon  taken,  the 
boom  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  confederate- fleet  pour- 
ing in  upon  him,  he  fet  fire  to  his  own  {hip,  and 
ordered  the  reft  of  the  captains  under  his  com- 
mand to  follow  his  example  ;  yet  he  could  not  be 
fo  punctually  obeyed  but  that  feveral  men  of  war 
and  galleons  were  taken  by  the  Engli{h  and  Dutch. 

The  admiral  arrived  fafely  in  the  Downs  on  the 
I  yth  of  November,  and  foon  after  at  London, 
where  he  was  received  in  a  kind  of  triumph  by 
the  joyful  applaufe  of  the  people. 

Her  majeity  having,  in  the  mean  time,  thought 
fit  to  call  a  new  parliament,  to  meet  on  the  2Oth 
of  October,  Sir  George  during  his  abfence,  had 
been  chofen  again  a  member  for  Portfmouth  ;  and, 
upon  taking  his  feat  the  firft  time  after  his  return, 
the  fpeaker,  purfuant  to  the  refolution  of  the  houfe, 
in  refpecl:  to  the  giving  him  their  thanks  for  his  fer- 
vice,  delivered  himfelf  to  him  in  this  manner : 

"  SIR  GEORGE  ROOKE, 

"  YOU  are  now  returned  to  this  houfe,  after 
a  moft  glorious  expedition.  Her  majefty  began 
her  reign  with  a  declaration,  that  her  heart  was 
truly  Englifli  ;  and  Heaven  hath  made  her  triumph 
over  the  enemies  of  England  :  for  this,  thanks  hath 
been  returned  in  a  moft  folemn  manner  to  Almighty 
God. 

"  There  remains  yet  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  thofe 

who  have  been  the  inftruments  of  fo  wonderful  a 
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vi&ory,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  your felf,  who 
had  the  command  of  the  fea  and  land-forces. 

"  In  former  times,  admirals  and  generals  have 
had  fuccefs  againft  France  and  Spain  feparately ; 
but  this  action  at  Vigo  hath  been  a  vidtory  over 
them  confederated  together :  you  have  not  only 
fpoiled  the  enemy,  but  enriched"  your  own  country  : 
common  victories  bring  terror  to  the  conquered  ; 
but  you  brought  deftruciion  upon  them,  and  addi- 
tional ftrength  to  England..  Franqe  hath  endea- 
voured to  fupport  its  ambition  by  the  riches  of  In- 
dia ;  your  fuccefs,  Sir,  hath  only  left  them  the 
burden  of  Spain,  and  ftript  them  of  the  affiftance  of 
it:  the  wealth  of  Spain,  and  {hips  of  France,  are, 
by  this  victory,  brought  over  to  our  jufter  caufe. 
This  is  an  action  fo  glorious  in  the  performance, 
and  fo  extenfive  in  its  confequence,  that,  as  all 
times  will  preferve  the  memory  of  it,  fo  every  day 
will  iniform  us  of  the  benefit. 

"  No  doubt,  Sir,  but  in  France  you  are  written 
in  remarkable  characters,  in  the  black  lillof  thofe 
who  have  taken  French  gold  ;  .and  it  is  juftice  done 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  your  merit,  that  you 
fhould  ftand  recorded  in  the  regifters,of  this  houfe, 
as  the  Ible  inftrument  of  this  glorious  victory. 
Therefore  this  houfe  came  to  the  following  refolu- 
tion  : 

"  Refolved,  nemine  contradicente,  That  the 
thanks  of  this  houfe  be  given  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond, and  Sir  George  Rooke,  for  the  great  and 
fignal  fervice  performed  by  them,  for  the  nation  at 
fea  and  land,  which  t.ianks  I  now  return  you." 

To  which  Sir  George  Rooke  made  tire  following 

reply: 

"  MR. 
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"  MR,  SPEAKER, 

"  I  am  now  under  great  difficulty  how  to  ex- 
prefs  myfelf  upon  this  very  occafion.  I  think  my- 
ielf  very  happy,  that,  in  zeal  and  duty  to  your 
fervice,  it  hath  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  the  in- 
irrument  of  that  which  may  deferve  your  notice, 
and  much  more  the  return  of  your  thanks.  I  am 
extremely  feniible  of  this  great  honour,  and  fhqll 
take  all  the  care  I  can  to  preferve  it  to  the  grave, 
and  to  convey  it  to  my  poiterity  without  Ipot  and 
blemifh,  by  a  conftant  affection  and  zealous  perfe- 
verance  in  the  queen's  and  your  fervice.  Sir,  no 
man  hath  the  command  of  fortune,  but  every  man 
hath  virtue  at  his  will  ;  and,  though  I  may  not 
always  be  fuccefsful  in  your  fervice,  as  upon  this 
expedition,  yet  1  may  prefume  to  affure  you,  I  fhall 
never  be  the  more  faulty. 

<c  I  mil  ft  repeat  my  inability  to  exprefs  myfelf 
upon  this  occafion  ;  but,  as  i  have  a  due  feme  of 
the  honour  this  houfe  hath  been  pleafed  to  do  me, 
I  ihall  always  retain  a  due  and  grateful  memory  of 
it;  and,  though  my  duty  and  allegiance  areftrong 
obligations  upon  me  to  do  the  beft  in  the  fervice  of 
my  country,  yet  I  (hall  always  take  this  to  be  a 
particular  tie  upon  me  to  do  right  and  juftice  to  your 
iervice  upon  all  occafions." 

On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  Sir  George  was 
fworn  of  her  majefty's  moft  honourable  privy- 
council. 

Our  admiral  was  very  little  at  fea  in  1703;  he 
went  out  indeed  with  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fummer;  and  having  cruifed 
oft"  Beile-ifle,  he  put  the  country  into  an  unfpeak- 
able  confirmation  ;  and,  after  having  taken  many 
prizes  coming  home  from  the  Well-Indies^4  re- 
turned to  St.  Helens,  that  the  grand  fleet,  under 
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the  command  of  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  might  be 
the  fooner  ready  to  fail  for  the  Streights,  where 
they  did  nothing  memorable  ;  fo  that  Sir  George 
was  again  appointed  to  command  the  fleet  that  was 
to  carry  the  new  king  of  Spain,  the  archduke 
Charles,  who  had  been  raifed  to  that  throne  under 
the  title  of  Charles  III.  by  the  ceffion  of  the  rights 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  of  his  fon  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  in  his  favour,  to  Portugal, 
then  in  alliance  with  England. 

They  encountered  a  moft  terrible  ftorm  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ye^r,  and  were  put  back  into  the 
channel;  however,  they  failed  again  on  the  izth 
of  February  1704,  and  gained  Litbon  on  the  27th. 

The  new  Spanifh  monarch  was  fo  perfectly  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  rcfpect  (hewn  him  by  Sir  George 
Rooke,  that  he  made  him  federal  magnificent  pre- 
fents  ;  and  having  performed  this  fervice,  the  ad- 
miral, agreeable  to  his  further  inttrudlions,  let  fail 
for  the  Mediterranean,  having  the  prince  of  Helfe 
Darmftadt  with  a  body  of  land  forces  on  board.  On 
the  iSth  of  May  they  appeared  before  Bare  elon, 
which  place  they  expected  would  revolt  from  Philip 
V.  then  in  poiFeffion  of  the  croxvn  of  Spain,  in  favour 
of  Charles  III.  They  had  fo  very  well  concerted 
their  meafures,  that  nothing  but  the  difcovery  of 
a  defign  to  give  up  the  place  to  tHem  a  few  hours  be- 
fore the  landing  of  the  troops,  could  have  hindered 
them  from  being  matters  of  that  important  city;  but 
this  accident  obliged  the  Englifh  forces  to  return 
on  board  again  ;  to  favour  which,  the  admiral 
threw  a  few  bombs  into  the  place,  having  otherwife 
no  defign  to  injure  it. 

After  this  attempt,  the  admiral  obliged  the  g-o- 
vernor  of  the  caftle  of  Althea  to  furrender  with  his 
garrifon,  and  then  blew  up  the  caftle. 

VOL.  V*  E  In 
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In  the  monthof  July,  the  fleet  palled  Cape  Palas, 
and  coming  through  tne  Sti  eights  of  Lagos  Bay, 
Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel  joined  them  with  a  rc-inforce- 
ment  from  England,  confiding  of  thirty-three  (hips 
of  the  line  of  battle. 

On,  the  fcventeenth,  the  admiral  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war;  and  finding,  by   the   freih  inft ructions 
lent  him   from  England   by   Sir  Cloudcfly  Shovel, 
that  he  was   to  ^t\  in  every  undertaking  in  concert 
with  the  miniflry  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, it  was  reiblved  to  pafs  up  the  S freights  again, 
and  there  expect  inftrudtions  from  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, and  Charles  III.  of  Spain.    It  was  at  length 
reiblved  by    thefe  monarchs,  that  the  Britifh  fleet 
fhould  make  a  fudden  attempt  upon  Gibraltar.   Ac- 
cordingly they  got  into  the  Bay  by  the  twenty- fir  ft  5 
and  the  English  and  Dutch  marines,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  thoufand  eight  hundred,  were  put    on 
fhore,  with  the  prince  of  Hefle  at  the  head  of  them, 
on  the  neck  of  land  to  the  northward  of  the  town  ; 
and   the  admiral,    the  next  morning,  gave  orders, 
that  the  {hips  which  he  had  appointed  to  cannonade 
the  place,  und  r  the  command  of  rear-admiral  Byng 
and  rear-admiral  Vanderdufen,  asalfo  thole  which 
\vere  to  batter  the  fouth  mole-head,  commanded  by 
captain  Hicks  in  the  Yarmouth,  fhould  range  them- 
felves  accordingly;  but  the  wind  blowing  contrary, 
they  could  not  potfibly  get  to  their  ftations  till  the 
day  was  fpent. 

In  the  mean  while,  to  amufe  the  enemy,  the  ad- 
miral fent  captain  Wrntaker  in  with  fome  boats,  who 
burned  a  French  privateer  of  twelve  guns  at  the  old 
mole;  but  the  {hips  being  all  placed  on  the  twenty- 
third,  foon  after  day-break,  the  admiral  gave  the 
fjgnal  ft;r  the  beginning  of  the  cannonade;  which 
was  performed  with  great  fury,  about  fifteen  thou- 
iand  fhot  being  n.ade  in  fivecr  fix  hours  againft 
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the  town  ;  infomuch  that  the  enemy  were  foon 
beat  from  their  guns,  efpecially  at  the  fouth  mole 
liead  ;  whereupon  the  admiral,  confidering  that^  by 
gaining  that  fortification,  they  fhould  of  confe- 
quence  reduce  the  town,  he  ordered  captain  Whi- 
taker,  with  all  the  boats  armed,  to  endeavour  to 
poflefs  himfelf  of  it,  which  he  performed  with 
great  expedition  :  but  captain  Hicks  and  captain 
Jumper,  who  lay  next  the  mole,  had  pufhed  on 
(More  with  their  pinnaces  and  fome  other  boats  be- 
fore the  reft  could  come  up.  The  enemy  thereupon 
fprung  a  mine  that  blew  up  the  fortifications  on 
the  mole,  killed  two  lieutenants  and  about  forty 
men,  and  wounded  about  fixty :  however,  our  brave 
feamen  kept  pofFefTion  of  the  platform  which  they 
had  made  themfelves  mailers  of;  and  captain  Whi- 
taker  landing  with  the  reft  of  the  feamen  which 
the  admiral  had  ordered  for  this  fervice,  they  ad- 
vanced and  took  a  redoubt  half  way  between  the 
mole  and  the  town,  and  pofll-ifed  themfelves  of 
many  of  the  enemy's  cannon. 

The  admiral  hereupon  fent  a  letter  to  the  go- 
vernor, and  at  the  fame  time  a  menage  to  the 
prince  of  Heffe$  to  fend  him  a  peremptory  fummons ; 
upon  which  the  town  capitulated,  and  furrendcred 
on  the  24th  of  July  ijoq.,  ana  the  garrifon  were 
allowed  to  march  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage, 
and  three  pieces  of  bra's  cannon.  The  inhabitants 
were  to  have  the  fame  privileges  as  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II. 

Thus  it  appears  that  England  (lands  indebted 
chiefly  to  the  conduct  and  intrepidity  of  this  brave 
admiral  for  one  of  her  molt  valuable  conquefts, 
which  the  Spaniards  have  in  vain,  twice  attempted 
to  recover,  by  laying  fiege  to  it  in  1727,  and  in 
1731. 

E  2  The 
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The  lait  public  fervice  performed  for  his  country 
by  SirGeorgeRooke,  was  in  an  engagement,  about 
twelve  leagues  off  Malaga,  with  the  French  fleet 
under  the  command  of  the  count  de  Thouloufe, 
high  admiral  of  France.  The  following  particu- 
lars are  related  of  this  affair: 

On  the  Qth  of  Auguir.,  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night after  the  conqueft  of  Gibraltar,  admiral  Rooke 
returning  from  watering  the  fleet  on  the  coaft  of 
Barbary,  to  Gibraltar,  with  little  wind  eafterly, 
his  fcouts  to  the  windward  made  the  iignals  of  fee- 
ing the  enemy's  fleet ;  which,  according  to  the 
account  they  gave,  confifted  of  66  fail,  and  were 
about  ten  leagues  to  the  windward  of  him.  A  coun- 
cil of  flag-officers  was  called,  wherein  it  was  de- 
termined to  lay  to  the  eaftward  of  Gibraltar  to  re- 
ceive and  engage  them  ;  but  perceiving  that  night, 
by  the  report  of  their  fignal-guns,  that  they  wrought 
from  him,  he  followed  them  in  the  morning  with 
all  the  fail  he  could  make. 

On  the  eleventh,  he  forced  one  of  the  enemy's 
fhips  a-fhore  near  Fuengorolo.  The  crew  quitted 
her,  fet  her  on  fire,  and  (he  blew  up  immediately. 
He  continued  ftijl  purfuing  them  ;  and,  on  the 
twelfth,  not  hearing  any  of  their  guns  at  night, 
nor  feeing  any  of  their  fcouts  in  the  morning,  the 
admiral  had  a  jealoufy  they  might  make  a  double, 
and,  by  the  help  of  their  gallies,  flip  between  him 
and  the  fhore  to  the  weiiward  ;  whereupon  he 
called  a  council  of  war;  wherein  it  was  refolved, 
That,  in  cafe  he  did  not  fee  the  enemy  before 
night,  they  fhould  make  the  beft  of  their  way  to 
Gibraltar  :  but  (landing  into  the  fhore  about  noon, 
]they  difcovered  the  enemy's  fleet  and  gallies  to  the 
\veitward,  near  Cape  Malaga^  going  away  large. 
He  immediately  made  all  the  fail  he  could  after  them, 
and  continued  the  chafe  all  night. 

On 
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On  Sunday  the  13th,  in  the  morning,  he  was 
within  three  leagues  of  the  enemy,  who  brought 
to,  with  their  heads  to  the  fouth  ward,  the  wind  being 
eafterly,  formed  their  line,  and  lay  by  to  receive  him. 
Their  line  con  fitted  of  fifty-two  {hips,  and  twenty- 
four  gallics;  they  were  very  ftrong  in  the  centre, 
and  weaker  in  the  van  and  rear;  to  fupply  which, 
moft  of  their  gallies  were  divided  into  thofe  quarters. 
In  the  centre  was  Monfieur  de  Thouloufe  with  the 
white  fquadron ;  in  the  van,  the  white  and  blue  ; 
and  in  the  rear,  the  blue:  each  admiral  had  his  vice 
and  rear-admiral. 

Our  line  confifted  of  fifty-three  {hips,  the  ad- 
mirals Byng's  and  Dilk's  being  in  the  centre;  Sir 
Cloudefly  Shovel  and  Sir  John  Leak  Jed  the  van, 
and  the  Dutch  the  rear.  The  admiral  ordered 
the  Swallow  and  Panther,  with  the  Lark  and  New- 
port, and  two  fire -{hips,  to  lie  to  the  windward 
of  them,  that,  in  cafe  the  enemy's  van  {hould  pulh 
through  our  lines,  with  their  gallies  and  fire-{hips, 
they  might  give  them  fome  diverfion. 

They  bore  down  upon  the  enemy  in  order  of 
battle,  a  little  after  ten  o'clock,  when,  being  about 
half  gun-{hot  from  them,  they  fet  all  their  fails  at 
once,  and  feemed  to  intend  to  ftretch  a-head  and 
weather  them  ;  fo  that  the  admiral,  after  firing  a 
chafe-gun  at  the  French  admiral,  to  ftay  for  him, 
of  which  he  took  no  notice,  put  the  fignal  cut, 
and  began  the  battle,  which  fell  very  heavy  on  the 
Royal  Catharine,  the  St.  George,  and  the  Shrewf- 
bury. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy's  van 
gave  way  to  ours,  and  the  battle  ended  with  the 
day,  when  the  enemy  bore  away,  by  the  help  of 
their  gallies,  to  the  leeward.  In  the  night,  the  wind 
fhifted  to  the  northward,  and  in  the  morning  to  the 
weihvard  ;  which  gaye  the  enemy  the  wind  of  us. 
E  3  They 
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They  lay  by,  all  day,  within  three  leagues  of  one 
another,  repairing  their  dcfe&s  ;  and  at  night  they 
filed  and  ftood  to  the  northward. 

On  the  1 5th,  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  was  got 
four  or  five  leagues  to  the  windward  of  our  fleet ; 
but  a  little  before  noon  we  had  a  bre>  ze  of  wind 
eaiterly,  with  which  the  admiral  bore  down  on  them 
till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  being  too 
late  to  engage,  they  brought  to,  and  lay  with  their 
heads  to  the  northward  all  night. 

On  the  i6th,  in  the  morning,  the  wind  being 
itill  eailerly,  hazy  weather,  and  having  no  fight 
of  the  enemy  or  their  fcouts,  they  filed  and  bore 
away  to  the  weftward,  fuppofing  they  would  have 
gone  away  for  Cadiz;  bur,  being  advifed  frcm 
Gibraltar,  and  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  that  they  did 
not  pafs  the  Streights,  our  admiral  concluded  they 
had  been  fo  feverely  treated,  as  to  oblige  them  to 
return  to  Toulon. 

This  engagement  was  fo  much  the  more  glo- 
rious to  her  majefty's  arms,  btcaufe  the  enemy  had 
a  fuperiority  of  fix  hundred  great  guns,  and  like- 
vvife  the  advantage  of  cleaner  (hips,  being  lately 
come  out  of  port ;  not  to  mention  the  great  ufe  of 
their  gail.es,  in  towing  on  or  off  their  great  (hips, 
and  in  fupplying  them  with  frefh  men  as  often  as 
they*  had  any  killed  or  difabled.  But  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages were  furmounted  by  the  prudence  and 
good  conduct  of  our  admiral  and  his  officers,  and 
by  the  undaunted  courage  of  our  feamen. 

Admiral  Rooke  now  failed  for  Gibraltar,  and 
having  left  two  thoufand  Englifh  marines  in  that 
garrifon,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ftores  and 
provifions,  and  forty-eight  guns,  befides  one  hun- 
dred that  were  in  the  town  before,  the  feafon  of  the 
year  being  far  advanced,  he  returned  home  with 
the  great  Thips,  and  was  very  favourably  received 
by  her  majeity,  and  his  royal  highnefs  the  lord- 
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high-admiral  ;  the  queen  was  alfo  congratulated, 
by"  the  houfe  of  commons,  upon  the  vi&ory  ob- 
tained b)  her  fleet  under  the  command,  and  by 
the  courage  and  conduct,  of  Sir  George  Rooke. 

The  reverend  Dr.  Stanhope,  in  his  thankfgiving- 
fermon  before  her  majefty  at  St.  Paul's,  on  the  2jth 
of  June  1706,  very  juilly  fays  of  the  taking  of 
Gibraltar,  and  of  this  fea-fight,  "  That  we  were 
foon  inftructed  in  the  mighty  concernment  of  the 
firft,  by  the  feafonable  refrelhments  our  fleets  found 
there,  after  a  bailie  fought,  on  our  fide,  with  great 
inequality  of  frrce,  but  with  what  refolution  and 
fuccefs,  we  need  no  other  evidences,  than  the  difa- 
bility  of  making  £ny  formidable  figure  atfea,  which 
the  French  have  manifeftly  lain  under  ever  fm<ce." 

Yet  ail  thefe  public  acknowledgments  of  his  grea£ 
merit  could  not  filence  the  calumny  of  his  enemies  ; 
and  though  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  and  fhe  dutch 
admiral,  Calemburg,  confirmed  the  tefHinony  of  the 
other  officers  and  ieamen,  a  party  was  formed 
againft  him  at  court,  by  whom,  only  a  (mail  fhare 
of  the  late  fignal  fuccefles  at  iea,  were  attributed 
to  him,  as  commander  in  chief.  Chagrined  at  this 
treatment,  and  refolved  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  (hould  not  receive  any  obftruc- 
tion  or  cifturbance  upon  his  account,  he  retired 
from  public  bufmefs,  and  paifed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  as  a  private  gentleman,  for  the  mod  part 
at  his  feat  in  Kent.  A  private  feal  was  offered 
him  for  pafling  his  accounts;  but  he  refufed  it,  and 
made  them  up  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  all  the 
exachiefs  imairinab'e. 

Sir  George  did  not  long  furvive  his  retirement 
from  the  fcenes  of  acTive  life  ;  for  the  gout,  which 
had,  for  many  years,  greatly  afHi&ed  him,  put  a 
period  to  the  exigence  of  this  great  man  in  January 

'7°9- 
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He  was  thrice  married  ;,  firft,  to  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Ho  we,  of  Cold-Berwick,  inWiltfhire, 
baronet ;  next,  to  a  daughter  of  colonel  Krancis 
Lutterell,  of  Dunfter  cattle,  in  Gomerfetmire,  who 
died  in  child-bed  of  her  firft  child,  George  Rooke, 
Eiq;  the  fole  heir  of  his  father's  fortune;  laflly,  to 

a  daughter  of  Sir Knatchbull,  of  Meriham 

Hatch,  in  Kent,  baronet. 

Sir  George's  zeal  for  the  church,  and  his  adhe- 
rence to  that  fet  of  men  who,  in  his  time,  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Tories,  made  him  the  dar- 
ling of  one  party,  and  expofed  him  no  lefs  to  the 
averfion  of  the  other.  This  is  the  caufe  that  an  hif- 
torian  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  his  true  character 
from  the  writings  of  thofe  who  flourished  in  the 
fame  periods  of  time.  However,  the  ingenious 
and  impartial  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Admirals,  infinitely  the  bell  naval  hiftory  extant, 
has  drawn  fo  mafterly  and  juft  a  character  of  him, 
that  we  cannot  more  properly  conclude  this  life 
than  with  a  tranfcript  of  it. 

tc  He  was  certainly  an  officer  of  great  merit,  if 
cither  conduct  or  courage  could  entitle  him  to  that 
character.  The  former  appeared  in  his  behaviour 
on  the  Iri(h  {ration,  in  his  wife  and  prudent  ma- 
nagement, when  he  preferved  fo  great  a  part  of  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  and  particularly  in  the  taking  of  Gi- 
braltar, which  was  a  pr©je6t  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted in  lefs  than  a  week.  Of  his  courage  he 
gave  abundant  teftimonies,  efpecially  in  burning 
the  French  {hips  at  La  Hogue,  and  in  the  battle 
off  Malaga,  where  he  behaved  with  all  the  re- 
folution  of  a  Britifh  admiral  ;  and,  as  he  was  firft 
in  command,  was  firft  alfo  in  danger.  In  party 
matters  he  was  perhaps  too  warm  and  eager  ;  for 
all  men  have  their  failings,  even  the  a;reateft  and 
Jbeft  i  but  in  action  he  was  perfectly  cool  and  tem- 
perate \ 
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perate;  gave  his  orders  with  the  utmoft  ferenity  ; 
and,  as  he  was  careful  in  marking  the  conduct  of 
his  officers,  fo  his  candour  and  juftice  were  always 
confpicuous  in  the  accounts  he  gave  of  them  to  his 
fuperiors;  he  there  knew  no  party,  no  private  con- 
fiderations  ;  but  commended  merit  whenever  it  ap- 
peared. He  had  a  fortitude  of  mind  that  enabled 
him  to  behave  with  dignity  upon  ail  occafions,  in 
the  day  of  examination  as  well  as  in  the  day.  of  bat- 
tle ;  and,  though  he  was  more  than  once  called  to 
the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  yet  he  always 
efcaped  cenfure^  as  helikewife  did  before  the  lords  ; 
not  by  fhifting  the  fault  upon  others,  or  meanly 
complying  with  the  temper  of  the  times  ;  but  by 
maintaining  fteadily  v/hat  he  thought  right,  and 
fpeaking  his  fentiments  with  that  freedom  which 
becomes  an  Englifhman,  whenever  his  conduct  in 
his  country's  fervice  is  brought  in  queftion.  In 
a  word,  he  was  equally  fuperior  to  popular  clamour 
and  popuJar  applaufe  ;  but,  above  all,  he  had  a 
noble  contempt  for  foreign  interests  when  incom- 
patible with  our  own  ;  and  knew  not  what  it  was 
to  fcek  the  favour  of  the  great,  but  by  performing 
fuch  aclions  as  deferved  it.  In  his  private  life,  he 
was  a  good  hufband  and  kind  matter ;  lived  hofpi- 
tably  towards  his  neighbours,  an<i  left  behind  him 
a  moderate  fortune ;  fo  moderate,  that,  when  he 
came  to  make  his  will,  it  furprifed  thofe  who  were 
prefent ;  but  Sir  George  afligned  the  reaibn  in  a 
few  words  :  «•  I  do  not  leave  much/  faid  he,  c  but 
what  I  leave  was  honeftly  gotten  ;  it  never  coft-  a. 
failor  a  tear3  or  the  nation  a  farthing." 

***  Authorities \  Burnet's  Hi  ft.  of  his  own 
Times.  Biog.  Britan.  Campbell's  Lives  of  the 
Admirals, 
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The  LIFE  of 

SIR    JOHN    HOLT,    KNT. 

LoiJ  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Court  of  King's-bench. 
[A.  D,  1642,  to  1709.] 

/TP  II I  S  great  ornament  of  the  law,  whofe  cha- 
-*•  racier  dcferves  to  be  held  in  the  higheft  vene- 
ration to  Jateft  pofterity,  both  as  a  patriot  and 
a  judge,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  was  recorder  of  the  town  of 
Abingdon  in  Berkshire.  Our  excellent  judge  was 
born  at  Thame,  in  Ox  fort!  {hire,  in  the  year  1642, 
and  his  father  foon  after  removing  to  Abingdon, 
he  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
free-fchool  of  that  place;  from  which  he  was  re- 
moved at  a  proper  age  to  Oxford,  and  entered  a 
fellow-commoner  of  Oriel-college,  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  Francis  Barry  ;  he  remained,  however,  but 
a  fhort  time  at  the  univerfity,  not  long  enough  to 
intitle  him  to  a  degree  ;  for  in  1658,  the  ijth  year 
of  his  age,  he  entered  himfelf  of  Gray's-inn  before 
he  took  a  degree ;  feme  time  after  which  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  where  he  applied  himfelf  with 
fuch  great  induftry  to  the  fludy  of  common  law, 
that  he  foon  became  a  very  eminent  barrifter. 

In  1685,  Mr.  Holt  was  made  recorder  of  Lon- 
don, by  die  king's  letters  patent.  The  reafon  of 
his  being  appointed  to  this  office  by  the  crown,  as 
was  aifo  the  cafe  with  hi«  predecefTor,  was,  that 

the 
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the  city  of  London  hac]  been  deprived  of  its  charter 
and  privileges  in  the  year  1683;  but  thefe  were 
reftored  to  them  again  at  the  revolution, 

Mr.  Holt  executed  the  office  of  recorder  with 
great  ability,  for  about  a  year  and  an  half;  and  in 
the  mean  time  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ; 
however,  he  was  then  removed^  becaufe  he  would 
not  aflift  in  fupporting  thedifpenfing  power,  which 
king  James  II.  was  iolicitous  to"-exercife.  It  is 
faid,  that  Holt  alfo  <>ave  offence  at  court  in  another 
inftance,  by  refufmg  to  expound  the  law  agreeably 
to  his  majefty's  pleafure. 

In  1686,  he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  Serjeant 
at  Law  ;  and  being  chofen  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention-parliament in  1688,  he  was  appointed  to 
be  one  of  the  managers  for  the  commons,  at  the 
conferences  held  with  thofe  of  the  lords,  about 
the  abdication,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  :  and 
on  that  important  occafion  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying  his  great  abilities,  and  his  attachment 
to  a  legal  and  limited  government ;  which  probably 
contributed  to  his  advancement  after  the  Revo?- 
lution. 

King  William  and  queen  Mnry  being  now  fixed? 
upon  the  throne,  on  the  ^.th  of  May  1689,  Sir 
John  Holt  was  made  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  court 
of  King's-  bench  j  and  foon  aft?f  was  fworn  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy-council.  Bifiiop  Burnet  faysv 
*'  that  though  he  was  a  young  man  for  fo  high  a 
poft,  yet  he  maintained  it  all  his  time,  with  an 
high  reputation  for  capacity,  integrity,  courage, 
and  great  difpatch  ;  fo  that  fince  the  lord  chie£ 
juftice  HaleV  time,  that  bench  had  not  been  fo 
well  filled,  as  it  was  by  him." 

During  the  time  lord  chief  juftice  Holt  prefixed 

in  the  court  of  King's-bench,  many  cafes  of  the 

utmoit  importance,  and  highly  afFe&ing  the  lives, 
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rights,  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  people,  came 
in, judgment  before  him. 

There  way  a  remarkable  clearnefs  and  perfpi- 
cuity  of  ideas  in  his  lordffrp's  definitions  ;  a 
diftincl:  arrangement  of  them  in  the  analyfis  of  his 
arguments  ;  and  the  real  and  natural  difference  of 
things  was  made  molt  perceptible  and  obvious, 
when  he  diftinguifhed  between  matters  which  bore 
an  untrue  refemblance  to  each  other.  Having 
thus  rightfully  formed  his  premifes,  he  feldom 
erred  in  his  conclufions  :  his  arguments  were  in- 
itru&ive  and  convincing;  and  his  integrity  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  deviate  from  truth  and  juftice, 
to  gratify  thofe  of  the  moft  exalted  rank,  not  even 
in  compliance  to  his  prince,  or  to  either  houfe  of 
parliament. 

A  moft  remarkable  inftance  of  his  public  fpirit, 
fortitude,  and  integrity,  is  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing caufe  : 

On  the  2Oth  of  June,  1694, '  lord  chief  juftice 
Holt  delivered  his  moft  excellent  argument,  in  the 
famous  cafe  of  lord  B anbury.  The  cafe  was,  that 
an  indictment  had  been  found  at  Hickes's-hall 
againft  the  defendant,  lord  Banbury,  by  the  name 
of  Charles  Knollys,  Efq;  for  the  murder  of  captain 
Lawfon,  (who  had  married  the  fifter  of  the  defen- 
dant) and  the  indictment  was  removed  by  certiorari 
into  theKing's-bench,  where  the  defendant  pleaded 
a  mifnomer  in  abatement,  viz.  that  William 
Knollys,  vifcount  Wallingfort,  by  letters  patent 
under  the  great  fealof  England,  (which  he  produced 
in  court)  bearing  date  the  i8th  day  of  Augitfr, 
2  Car.  I.  was  created  earl  of  Banbury,  to  have  and 
to  hold  the  dignity  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body,  lawfully  begotten;  that  William  had 
iflue  Nicholas,  who  fucceeded  William  in  the  dig- 
nity, from  whom  the  dignity  defcended  upon  the 

defendant, 
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defendant,  as  Ton  and  heir  to  Nicholas.  The  attor- 
ney-general replied  to  this  plea,  that  the  defendant 
upon  the  I3th  of  December,  ^.th  of  William  and 
Mary,  preferred  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  peers, 
then  in  parliament  affembled,  that  he  might  be  tried 
by  his  peers;  and  that  after  long  confiderations  and 
debatesj  the  houfe  of  peers  difmiiied. his  petition,  fe- 
cunduin  legem  parliament,  and  difaliowecl  his  peer- 
age, and  made  an  order,  that  the  defendant  fhould 
be  tried  by  the  courfe  of  the  common  law.  To 
this  replication  the  defendant  demurred,  and  the 
attorney-general  joined  in  demurrer. 

The  cafe  was  feveral  times  folemnly  argued  at 
the  bar,  by  Sir  Edward  Ward,  attorney-general, 
S.ir  Thomas  Trevor,  folicitor-general,  and  Sir 
William  Williams,  council  for  the  crown  ;  and 
by  ferjeant  Pemberton,  ferjeant  Levinz,  and  Sir 
Bartholomew  Shower,  for  the  defendant.  The 
court  of  King's-bench  unanimoufly  gave  their  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  lord  Banbury  ;  but  it  was  lord 
chief  juftice  Holt  who  chiefly  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
on  this  occafion. 

He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  in  the  ftrongeft  terms, 
that  lord  Banbury  was  intitled  to  the  privilege  of 
peerage  -,  and  that  the  court  of  King's-bench  could 
pay  no  regard  to  the  order  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
by  which  it  was  attempted  to  deprive  'that  noble- 
man of  his  privilege;  becaufe  peerage  was  an  in- 
heritance, and  all  inheritance  muft  be  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  not  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  houfe  of  peers.  He  obferved,  that  the  houfe 
of  lords  has  no  jurifdi&ion  in  an  original  caufe, 
becaufe  that  fupreme  court  is  the  laft  refort.  If  the 
parliament,  he  faid,  took  cognizance  of  original 
caufes,  the  party  would  lofe  his  appeal,  which  the 
common  law  indulgeth  in  all  cafes,  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  parliament  is  kept  for  the  laft  refort  -9  and 

cauies 
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caufes  come  not  there,  until  they  have  tried  all  ju- 
dicatories.  If  a  peer  commits  treafon,  or  any  other 
crime,  he  ought  to  be  tried  by  his  peers;  but  that 
does  not  give  them  any  right  to  deprive  him  of  his 
peerage,  when  the  diicuiikm  of  his  title  does  not 
come  in  a  legal  manner  before  them.  The  houfe 

D 

of  peers  he  agreed,  has  jurifdidtion  over  its  own 
members,  and  is  a  fupreme  court ;  but  it  is  the  law 
which  has  inverted  them  with  iuch  ample  authority  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  no  diminution  of  their  power,  to 
fay,  that  they  ought  to  obferve  thofe  limits  which 
this  law  has  prefcribed  for  them,  which  in  other 
refpe&s  hath  made  them  fo  great.  His  lordfhip  faid 
alfo,  that  as  to  the  law  of  parliament,  which  had 
been  talked  of,  he  did  not  know  of  any  fuch  law  ; 
and  every  law  which  binds  the  fubje&s  of  this 
realm,  ought  to  be  either  the  common  law  and  ufage 
of  the  realm,  or  an  acl:  of  parliament.  He  added, 
that  he  confidered  what  had  been  faid  by  the  king's 
council  of  the  law  of  parliament,  as  only  intended 
to  frighten  the  judges  ;  but  he  faid,  that  he  did  not 
regard  it;  for  though  he  had  all  reipecl:  and  defe- 
rence for  that  honourable  body,  yet  h;  fat  there  to 
adminifter  juftice  according  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  according  to  his  oath,  and  that  he  fhould  re- 
gard nothing  but  the  difcharge  ef  his  duty. 

Lord  chief  jufiice  Holt  was  afterwards  fummoned 
to  give  his  reafons  for  this  judgment  to  the  houfe 
of  peers,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  hear 
and  report  them  to  the  houfe,  of  which  the  e..rl  of 
Rocheiterwas  chairman.  But  Holt  refufed  to  give- 
the  reafons  for  his  judgment  in  fo  extrajudicial  a 
manner.  He  faid,  however,  that  if  the  record  was 
removed  before  the  peers  by  writ  cf  error,  fo  that 
it  came  judicially  before  them,  he  would  give  his 
reafons  very  willingly ;  but,  if  he  gave  them  in 
this  cafe,  it  would  be  of  very  ill  cenfequence  to  all- 
2  judges 
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judges  hereafter  in  all  cafes.  At  which  anfvver 
fome  lords  were  fo  offended,  that  they  would  have 
committed  the  chief  juftice  to  the  Tower.  But  it 
was  not  thought  proper  to  proceed  to  fuch  extre- 
mities j  and  this  difpute  about  the  manner  in  which 
lord  Banbury  fhould  be  tried,  proved  in  the  event 
very  favourable  to  that  nobleman  ;  for  the  confe- 
quence  was,  that  he  was  not  tried  at  all  for  the 
offence  with  which  he  was  charged. 

In  1698,  a  remarkable  caufe  was  tried  before 
his  lordihip  at  Guildhall,  wherein  Richard  Lane 
brought  an  action  againft  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  as  poftmafter- general, 
for  that  a  letter  of  the  plaintiff's  being  delivered 
into  the  pott-office,  to  be  fent  by  the  poft  from 
London  to  Worcefter,  by  the  negligence  of  the 
defendants  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  the  faid 
letter  was  opened  in  the  poft -office,  and  divers 
exchequer  bills  therein  inclofed  were  taken  away. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  trial,  fome  difficult  points  of 
law  being  ftarted,  the  jury  brought  in  a  fpecial 
verdict. 

The  cafe  was  feveral  times  argued  at  the  bar ; 
and  three  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  judg- 
ment ought  to  be  given  for  the  defendants  ;  but 
Holt  gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 
He  faid  it  would  be  very  hard  on  the  fubjecl:,  if 
the  action  brought  in  this  cafe  was  not  a  good  one. 
For  as  the  crown  has  a  revenue  of  100,000 1.  p^r 
annum,  for  the  management  of  the  poft- office, 
care  ought  to  be  taken  that  letters  were  fafely  con- 
veyed, and  that  the  fubje&s  fhould  be  fecured  in 
their  properties.  He  offered  many  other  reafons 
to  fupport  his  opinion,  but  the  other  judges  having 
determined  otherwife,  judgment  was  given  for  the 
defendants.  However,  a  writ  of  error  was  after- 
wards brought,  and  allowed,  on  the  reafon  which 

had 
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had  been  advanced  by  Holt  j  fo  that  the  final  de- 
termination of  this  affair  was  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff. 

In  the  year  1700,  when  the  lord  chancellor 
Somers  parted  with  the  great-feal,  king  William 
preffed  the  lord  chief  juftice  Holt  to  accept  of  it  ; 
but  he  replied,  that  he  never  had  but  one  chancery 
caufe  in  his  life,  which  he  loft,  and  confequently 
could  not  think  himfelf  fitly  qualified  for  fo  great 
a  truft. 

In  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anner 
a  very  important  caufe  was  agitated  by  the  judges, 
of  what  was  then  called  the  Queen's -bench,  rela- 
tive to  the  right  of  election  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  on  this  occafion  Holt  greatly  diftin- 
guiftied  himfelf  as  a  fteady  friend  to  the  liberties 
of  the  fubjecl:.  An  action  had  been  brought  againft 
the  conftables  of  Aylefbury,  at  the  fuit  of  one 
Afhby,  a  burgefs  of  that  town,  for  refufing  to  re- 
ceive his  vote  in  an  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, the  conftables  being  the  returning  officers 
in  that  borough.  This  was  tried  at  the  alTizes, 
and  it  was  found  there  by  the  jury,  that  the  con- 
ftables had  denied  Afhby  a  right,  of  which  he  v/as 
undoubtedly  in  polfeiHon  ;  and  they  were  caft  in 
damages.  But  a  motion  was  made  in  the  court  of 
Queen's -bench,  in  arreft  of  judgment,  it  being 
alledged  that  no  adion  did  lie,  or  had  ever  been, 
brought  on  that  account.  When  the  cafe  came 
to  be  argued,  three  of  the  judges,  Powel,  Powisr 
and  Gould,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  no  hurt 
was  done  to  the  man,  or  at  lead  none  but  what 
was  too  inconfiderable  to  deferve  the  notice  of  the 
law;  that  the  judging  of  elections  belonged  to  the- 
houfe  of  commons  ;  that  as  this  action  was  the  firft 
of  its  kind,  fo  if  it  was  allowed,  it  would  bring  on 

an 
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an  infinity  of  fuits,  and  involve  all  officeis  concern- 
ed in  elections  in  great  difficulties. 

Lord  chief  juftice  Holt  differed  totally  from  his 
brethren  on  this  fubje6t,  and  expreffed  his  furprize 
at  fome  arguments  which  they  had  advanced.  He 
maintained,  that  the  plaintiff  Afhhy  had  a  right 
and  privilege  to  give  his  vote  ;  and  if  he  was  hin- 
dered in  the  enjoyment  or  exercife  of  that  right*  he 
might  legally  bring  an  action  againft  the  diiturber. 
"  If  the  plaintiff,"  fays  he,  "has  a  right,  he  muft 
of  ncceility  have  a  means  to  vindicate  and  maintain 
it,  and  a  remedy  if  he  is  injured  in  the  exercife  or 
enjoyment  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  vain  thing  to 
imagine  a  right  without  a  remedy ;  for  want  of  right 
and  want  of  remedy  are  reciprocal."—"  It  is  no 
objection  to  fay,  that  it  will  occasion  multiplicity 
of  actions ;  for  if  men  will  multiply  injuries,  ac- 
tions muft  be  multiplied  too  ;  for  every  man  that 
is  injured  ought  to  have  his  recompenfe.  And  if 
public  officers  will  infringe  men's  rights,  they  ought 
to  pay  greater  damages  than  other  men,  to  deter 
and  hinder  other  officers  from  the  like  offences." — 
",  To  allow  this  action  will  make  public  officers 
more  careful  to  obferve  the  conftitutions  of  cities 
and  boroughs,  and  not  to  be  fo  partial  as  they  com- 
monly are  in  all  elections,  which  is  indeed  a  j^reat 
and  growing  mifchief,  and  tends  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  peace  of  the  nation." — "  The  right  of  vo- 
ting at  the  election  ofburgeffes,  is  a  thing  of  the 
higheft  importance,  and  fo  great  a  privilege,  that 
it  is  a  great  injury  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  it." — 
"  A  right  that  a  man  has  to  give  his  vote  to  the 
election  of  a  perfon  to  reprefent  him  in  parliament, 
there  to  concur  to  the  making  of  laws,  which 
are  to  bind  his  liberty  and  property,  is  a  molt 
tranfcendant  thing,  and  of  an  high  nature,  and  the 
law  takes  notice  of  it  as  fuch  in  divers  ftatutes." — 

«  The 
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*c  The  right  of  voting  is  a  right  in  the  plaintiff 
by  the  common  law,  and  confequently  he  {hall 
maintain  an  action  for  the  obitruction  of  it."  He 
offered  many  other  learned  and  forcible  arguments 
on  the  fame  iide,  and  concluded  that  the  plaintiff 
ought  to  have  judgment-  I3ut  the  majority  of  the 
judges  having  given  a  different  opinion,  judgment 
was  given  for  the  defendants, 

.  On  the  J4th  of  January,  1703,  this  judgment 
was  reverfed  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  judgment 
given  for  the  plaintiff,  by  fifty  lords  as;aintt  fixteen. 
Holt  ftiil  maintained  his  opinion  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  and  obferved,  that  whenever  fuch  a  caufe 
ibould  come  before  him,  he  (hould  diredt  the  jury 
to  make  the  returning  ofncer  pay  well  for  depriv- 
ing an  elector  of  his  vote.  *'  !t  is  (faid  he)  denying 
him  hfsEtiglifh  right ;  and  if  this  action  is  not  al- 
lowed, a  man  may  for  ever  be  deprived  of  it.  It  is 
a  great  privilege  to  choofe  fuch  perfons,  as  are  to 
bind  a  man's  life  and  property  by  the  laws  they 
make." 

But  the  affair  of  the  electors  and  returning  officers 
of  Aylefbury  did  not  end  here.  In  December  1704, 
John  Paty,  and  four  others,  who  had  alfo  com- 
menced and  profecuted  actions  at  common  law 
againfr.  the  conftables  of  Aylefbury,  were  commit- 
ted to  Newgate  by  a  warrant  from  the  fpeaker  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  for  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  that  houfe.  The  council  for  the  Aylefbury 
electors  having  moved  for  an  habeas  corpus,  they 
were  brought  up  to  the  court  of  Queen's-bench  ; 
and  when  tne judges  came  to  deliver  their  opinions, 
three  of  them  were  for  remanding  the  prifoners  to 
Newgate,  but  Holt  gave  his  opinion  in  the  cleareft 
and  ftrongeit  manner,  that  the  prifoners  cught  to 
be  difcharged.  The  following  has  been  publifhed 
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as  containing  the  moft  remarkable  pafTages  in  the 
chief  juftice's  fpeech  on  this  occafion  : 

"  I  am  very  forry  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  my 
brethren  in  opinion  ;  but  whatever  inconveniences 
or  dangers  I  may  incur,  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to 
a£t  according  to  my  confcience.  1  mud  declare  it 
is  my  opinion,  that  the  prifoners  ought  to  be  dif- 
charged,  becaufe  it  is  an  illegal  commitment;  and 
Magna  Charta  fays,  ^uod  nemo  imprifonetur  nifi 
per  legem  terra.  And  if  profecuting  a  legal  action 
in  a  legid  method  can  juftify  a  commitment,  then 
no  Englifliman's  freedom  is  fafe. 

"  'Tis  by  the  law  of  the  land  that  the  houfe  of 
commons  have  their  being  ;  therefore  it  can  never 
be  in  the  power  of  the  commons  to  controul  the 
law.  For  my  part,  I  know  no  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment that  can  be  valid,  and  at  the  fame  time  con- 
tradict the  law  of  England. 

"  It  is  by  Magna  Charta  that  the  liberty  of  an 
Engiiflimen  is  preferred;  and  without  deltroying 
the  constitution  of  England,  the  liberty  of  an  Eng- 
lirtiman  cannot  be  taken  from  him,  but  for  a  legal 
caufe. 

"  It  is  pretended,  that  adding  legally,  is  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
that  we  are  not  judges  of  it.  This  is  impoflible  ; 
when  the  law,  by  which  the  houfe  of  commons  fit, 
juftifies  the  profecuting  this  action  ;  and  'tis  not  in 
the  power  of  the  houie  of  commons  to  fuperfede 
that  power,  which  gives  them  their  eflence. 

"  If  we  can  di (charge  a  perfon  committed,  per 
mandatum  regis^  a  fortiori,  1  think  we  can  dif- 
charge  from  a  commitment  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons. 

"  The  houfe  of  commons,  'tis  true,  have  a 
power  over  their  own  members,  and  may  commit 
them  :  but  Jo  fay  that  their  commitment  of  any 

other 
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other  perton  (though  never  Co  ur.lawtur    is 

-..Me,  will    tend   to    nuke    Kn-lithmcn   (1 
which.   While  i   isi  he:c\    I  can  never  cc- 

The  chief  juiticc  th.  .,  th.-.t    K 

members  of  t.  >-ommons  were  in  court, 

.;s,  lord  P\  ui  t,  Mr.  Bromley,  v\e.  added  as  fol- 

*4  1  hope  never  to  Ix 
juitice;  and  I  think  we  fit  here  to  admir 
jjuiiice  to  all  her  n 

,nt  that  thefe  pi, 

:,  as  the  three  ot 

b,.ul  g\,n   a  a  >>piniony  the 

.'J  the  pri loners  were   : 

Upon  this,  John  Patv  and  another  of  the  pri- 

tiM-  a  w:  t  of  error,  to  brir 
matter  before  the  hou(>  of  lords.  This  wri: 
only  to  be  ohtaine  ,  that 

of  the  court  of  QueenV bench 
be  brought  before  her  ir,.  ieity  in  parliament.  The 
commons  wcr,'  alarmed  at  thefe  petitions,  and  car- 
:o  the  queen,  dtiiring  her  ma- 
jelh-  not  to  grant  the  writ  of  error.  The  opinion 
of  the  judges  was  taken  upon  this ;  and  ten  cf  them, 
of  whom  Hoh  ft,  agreed,  that,  in  civil  mat- 

;  a  writ  of  error  was  a  petition 
of  right,  and  not  of  grace.  It  was  therefore  thought 
.inge  thing^  which  might  have  moll  per- 
,   tor  a  houfe  of  commons  to 
defirc  the  queen  not  to  grant   a  petition  of  right, 
a  breach  of  law,  and  of  K 
\nd   the   home  of  peers,   r 
received   a  petition   from  the  prifoners 
palled  ievejral  votes,  among  which  were  the  fol- 

That  neither  houfe  of  parliament  has  any  power, 
by  any  vote  or  declaration,  to  create  to  then 
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any  new  privilege  that  is  not  warranted  by  the 
known  laws  and  cuftorns  of  parliament. 

Tl.  (unr-n  ofKugland,  who  apprehends 

hin.fdf  to  \,<:  injured,  has  a  right  to  feek  redrefs  by 

i  at  law  ;  and  that  the  commencing  and  profe- 

cuting  an  action  at  common  law  againft  any  perfon 

(not  intitled  to  privilege  of  parliament)  is  legal. 

"  That  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  committing 
to  Newgate  John  Paty,  &c.  for  commenting  and 
profecuting  an  action  at  the  common  law,  againft: 
the  conflables  of-Aylcfbury,  for  not  allowing  their 
>n  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament, 
upon  pretence  that  their  fo  doing  was  contrary  to  a 
declaration,  a  contempt  of  the  jurifdiction,  and  a 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  that  houfc,  have  aflumed 
to  themfelvcs  alone  a  legiflative  authority,  by  pre- 
tending to  attribute  the  force  of  a  law  to  their  de- 
claration ;  have  claimed  a  jurifdiction  not  warranted 
by  th'sj  constitution,  and  have  aflumed  a  new  pri- 
vilege, to  which  they  can  have  no  title  by  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  parliament,  and  have  thereby,  as 
far  as  in  them  lies,  fubje&ed  the  rights  of  Englifh- 
mcn,  and  the  freedom  of  their  perfons,  to  the  arbi-r 
trary  vote*  of  the  houie  of  commons." 

This  affair  at  length  occafioned  fo  violent  a  con-r 
teft  between  the  twohoufes,  that  queen  Anne  could 
find  no  method  of  putting  an  end  to  thedifpute,  but 
difiblving  the  parliament ;  which  was  accordingly- 
done  on  the  5th  of  April  1705.  As  to  Holt,  in  all 
'the  concern  which  he  had  in  this  affair,  he  behaved 
with  afirmnefs,  integrity,  and  courage,  which  were 
generally  applauded. 

Sir  John  Holt  held  the  office  of  chief  juflice  of 
the  King's-bench  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-one  years, 
with  the  higheft  credit  to  himfelf,  and  advantage 
to  his  country.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  March  1709, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  his  houfe 
2  in 
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in  Bedford-row,  after  a  lingering  illnefs,  in  the  fixty 
eighth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  interred  in  the  pa- 
rifh  church  of  Redgrave,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
where  a  fumptuous  marble  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
JohnCropley,  bart.  but  left  no  ifiiiebyher. 

Lord  chief  jufticeHolt  was  one  of  the  ableft  and 
moil  upright  judges  that  ever  prefided  in  a  court 
of  juiHce.  He  was  a  perfect  matter  of  the  common 
law,  and  applied  himfelf  with  great  affiduity  to  the 
functions  of  his  important  office.  He  poffeired  an  un- 
common clearnefs  of  underftanding,  and  great  foli- 
dity  of  judgment ;  and  fuch  \vashis  integrity  and 
firmnefs  of  mind,  that  he  could  never  be  brought 
to  fwerve  in  the  leaft  from  what  he  thought  to  be 
law  and  juftice.  He  was  remarkably  ftrenuousin 
nobly  arferting,  and  as  vigoroufly  fupporting,  the 
rights  and  libejties  of  the  fubject,  to  which  he  paid 
the  greateft  regard  ;  and  would  not  fufFer  any  re- 
flections tending  to  depredate  them,  to  pafs  uncen- 
iured,  or  indeed  without  a  fevere  reprimand. 

In  1701,  when  the  cafe  of  an  appeal  for  murder 
was  agitated,  in  which  the  king  cannot  pardon,x  it 
was  obftrved  by  judge  Treby,  that  an  appeal  was 
an  odious,  revengeful  profecuticn,  and  therefore  de- 
ferved  no  encouragement; upon  which  occafionHolt, 
with  great  vehemence  and  zeal,  faid,  4C  he  wondered 
that  any  Englifhman  {hould  brand  an  appeal  with 
the  name  of  an  odious  profecution  ;  for  his  part,  he 
looked  upon  it  to  bea  noble  remedy,  and  atrue  badge 
of  theEngliih  rights  and  liberties." 

He  had  a  juit  fenfe  of  the  extreme  danger  of 
calling  in  the  military  power,  under  the  pretence 
of  aiTilting  the  civil  magiftrates  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws  ;  and  he  would  on  no  occafion  counte- 
nance any  thing  of  this  kind.  Whilft  he  held  the 
office  of  chief  juftice,  there  happened  a  riot  in 
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Holborn,  occafioned  by  a  wicked  practice,  in  which 
fome  people  had  engaged,  of  decoding  young  p^r- 
fons  of  both  fexes  to  the  plantations.      The  perions 
fo  decoyed,  they  kept  prifoners  in  a  houfe  in  Hol- 
born, 'till  they  could  line!  an  opportunity  of  '{hip- 
ping them  oft";    which   being   discovered,  the  en- 
raged populace  were  going  to  pull  down  the  houfe. 
Notice  of  this  being  lent  to  Whitehall,  a  party  of 
the  guards  were  commanded  to  march  to  the  place; 
but  they  firft  fent  an   officer   to  lord  chief  juftice 
Holt,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  defign,  and  to  de- 
fire  him  to  lend  fome  of  his  people  to  attend   the 
foldiers,  in  order  to  give  it  the  better  countenance. 
The  officer  having  delivered  his  mellage,  the  chief 
juitice  laid  to  him,  "  Suppofe  the  populace  fhould 
not  difperie  at  your  appearance,  what  are  you  to 
do  then?"     "  Sir,   (anfwered  the  officer)  we  have 
orders  to  fire  upon  them."    "  Have  you,   Sir?   (re- 
plied his  lordfhip)   then  take  notice  of  what  I  lay  : 
If  there  be  one  man  killed,  and  you  are  tried  before 
me,  1  will  take  care  that  you,  and  every  foldier  of 
your  party,  fhall   be  hanged.     Sir,   (added  he)   go 
back  to  thofe  who   fent  you,  and  acquaint  them, 
that  no  officer  of  mine  {hall  attend  foidiers  ;  and 
let  them  know  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  laws  of 
this  kingdom  are  not  to  be  executed  by  the  fword  ; 
thefe  mutters  belong   to  the   civil  power,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them."     Upon  this,  the 
lord  chief  juitice  ordered  his  tipftaves,  with  a  few 
conflables  to  attend  him,  and  he  went  himfelf  in 
perfon  to  the  place  where  the  tumult  was ;  expof- 
tulated  with  the  mob ;  and  afTured  them  that  juf- 
tice fhould  be  done  upon   the  perfons   who  were 
the  obje&s  of  their  indignation  j  upon  which  they 
all  tiilperfed  quietly. 

Holt's  integrity  and  uprightnefs  as  a  judge,  are 
celebrated  in  the  i4th  number  of  the  Tatler,  under 
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the  chara&er  of  Verus.  His  lordfhip  publifhed 
Sir  John  Keyling's  Reports  in  1708,  with  fome 
notes  of  his  own,  and  three  modern  cafes  annexed, 
to  which  we  refer  the  curious  ftudent ;  but  two 
entertaining  incidents  of  his  life  are  preserved  in  a 
collection  of  anecdotes  of  eminent  perfbns,  pub- 
lifhed  in  two  pocket  volumes  in  1756,  which,  for 
the  amufement  of  our  readers,  we  infert  in  this 
place. 

Lord  chief  juftice  Holt,  who  had  been  very  wild 
in  his  youth,  was  once  out  with  feme  of  his  raking 
companions  on  a  journey  into  the  country  ;  they 
had  {pent  all  their  mcney,  and  after  many  conful- 
tations  what  to  do,  it  was  refolved  that  they  fhould 
part  company,  and  try  their  fortune  feparately. 
.Holt  got  to  an  inn  at  the  end  of  a  ftraggling  vil- 
lage, and  putting  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  or- 
dered his  horfe  to  be  well  taken  care  of,  called  for 
a  room,  befpoke  a  fupper,  and  looked  after  his  bed. 
He  then  drolled  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  faw  a 
lafs  about  thirteen  years  old  fhivering  with  an  ague  ; 
he  enquired  of  his  landlady,  a  widqw,  who  the  girl 
was,  and  how  long  [he  had  been  ill.  The  good 
woman  told  him  that  fhe  was  her  daughter,  an 
only  child,  and  that  fhe  had  been  ill  near  a  year, 
notwithftanding  all  the  affiflance  (lie  could  procure 
from  phyfic,  at  an  expence  which  almoft  ruined 
her.  He  fhook  his  head  at  the  doctors,  and  bade 
the  woman  be  under  no  farther  concern,  for  that 
her  daughter  fhould  never  have  another  fit.  He 
then  wrote  a  few  unintelligible  words  in  court- 
hand,  on  a  fcrap  of  parchment,  which  had  been  the 
direction  to  a  hamper,  and  rolling  it  up,  ordered 
that  it  fhould  be  bound  upon  the  girl's  wrift,  and 
remain  there  'till  fhe  was  well,  As  it  happened, 
the  ague  returned  no  more;  and  Holt  having  con- 
tinued there  a  week,  now  called  for  his  bill  witkas 

much 
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much  courage  as  if  his  pockets  had  been  filled 
with  gold  j  "  Ah  !  God  bids  you,  fays  the  old 
woman,  you're  nothing  in  my  debt,  I'm  fure  ;  I 
wifh  I  was  able  to  .pay  you  .  for  the  cure  you  have 
performed  upon  my  daughter  ;  and  i-f  I  had  had  ths 
happinefs  to  fee  you  ten  months  ago,  it  would 
havefaved  rrie  forty  pounds  in  my  pocket."  Holt, 
after  fome  altercation,  accepted  of  his  week's  ac- 
commodation as  a  gratuity,  and  rode  away.. 

It  happened,  that  many  years  afterwards,  when 
he  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's-bench,  he 
went  a  circuit  into  the  fame  county,  and  among 
other  criminals  whom  he  was  appointed  to  try, 
there  was  an  old  woman  that  was  charged  with, 
witchcraft ;  to  fupport  this  charge,  feveral  wit- 
nefles  fwore  that  ihe  had  a  fpeJJ,  with  which  fhe 
could  either  cure  fuch  cattle  as  were  ficlc,  or  de- 
ftroy  thofe  that  were  well  :  in  tWe  ufe  of  this  fpeJF 
they  faid  fhe  had  been  lately  detected,  and  ithaving 
been  feized  upon  her,  was  *ready  to  be  produced 
in  court;  the  judge  then  defired  it  might  be  handed 
up  to  him;  it  appeared  to  be  a  dirty  ball,  covered 
with  rags,  and  bound  many  times  round  witli 
packthread  ;  thefe  coverings  he  removed  with  great 
deliberation  one  after  another,  and  at  I  aft  found  a 
piece  of  parchment,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  fame 
that  he  had  ufed  as  an  expedient  to  fupply  his  want 
of  money.  At  the  recollection  of  this  incident  he 
changed  colour,  and  fat  iilent;  at  length,  recollect- 
ing himfelf,  he  addreffed  the  jury  to  this  eftedr, : 
*'  Gentlemen,  I  mult,  now  relate  a  particular  of 
my  life,  which  very  ill  fuits  my  prefent  character, 
and  the  {ration  in  which  I  -ftt ;  but  to  conceal  it 
would  be  to  aggravate  the  folly  for  which  I  ought 
to  3torie,  to  endanger  innocence  and  countenance 
fuperftition  :  this  bauble,  which  you  fuppofe  to 
.have  the  power  of  life  and  death,  is  a  fenfel  s 
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fcrawl  which  I  wrote  with  my  own  hand,  and  g 
to  this  woman,  whom,  for  no  other  caufe,  "you 
accufe  as  a  witch,"  He  then  related  the  parti- 
cular" circumltan  ces  of  the  tranfaclion  ;  and  it  had 
fuch  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people)  who 
now  blufhed  at  the  folly  and  the  cruelty  ©f  their 
-zeal,  that  Judge  Holt's  landlady  was  the  laft  perfon 
that  ever  was  tried  for  witchcraft  in  that  county. 

It  is  related  of  the  fame  magillrate,  that  being 
once  upon  the  bench  at  the  Old  Bailey,  a  fellow 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  a  robbery  on  the  high- 
Way,  whom  the  judge  remembered  to  have  been  one 
of  his  old  companions.  He  was  moved  by  that  cu- 
riofity  which  is  natural,  upon  a  retro fpecl:ion  on 
paft  life,  to  know  the  fortune  of  the  cotemporaries 
with,  whom  he  was  once  affociated,  and  of  whom 
he  had  known  nothing  for  many  years  ;  he  there- 
fore alked  the  fellow  what  was  become  of  Torn 
iuch-a-one,  and  Will  fuch-a-one,  and  the  reft 
of  the  knot  to  which  they  belonged*  The  fellow 
fetching  a  deep  figh,  and  making  a  low  bow, 
"  Ah  !  my  lord,  ( faid  he,)  they  are  all  hanged 
but  your  lordfhip  and  !*•*' 


*^*     Authorities.      Biog.    Britan.     Macaulay's 
Hift.  of  England.     Life  of  Sir  John  Holt,  8vo* 
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The  LIFE   of 

GILBERT     BURNET, 

BISHOP   OF   SALISBURY. 
[A.  D>  164.3,  to  1715.] 

/GILBERT  BURNET,  the  celebrated  bifliop 
^-*  of  Salifbury,  was  born  at  Edinburgh^  in  the 
year  1643.  His  father  was  the  younger  brother  or* 
an  ancient  family  in  Aberdeen  (hire,  and  bred  to  the 
civil  law;  in  which,  though  he  made  no  ihining 
figure  at  the  bar,  his  modehy  too  much  depreffing 
his  abilities,  he  raifed  himfelfto  fo  great  reputa* 
tion,  that,  at  the  reftoration  ,of  king  Charles  II. 
he  was,  in  reward  for  his  conflant  attachment  to 
the  royal  party,  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  feiTion 
at  Edinburgh.  His  mother  was  filler  to  the  famous 
•Sir  Alexander  Johnftoun,  and  a  warm  zealot  for 
prefbytery* 

Mr.  Burnet  being  out  of  employment  during  the 
inter-regnum,,  owing  to  his  refufing  to  acknowledge 
Cromwell's  authority,  he  took  upon  himfelf  the 
charge  of  his  fen's  education,  who,  at  ten  years  of* 
age,  was  fent  to  the  college  of  Aberdeen.  His  fa- 
ther, who  ftill  continued  to  be  his  principal  inftruc- 
tor,  obliged  him  to  rrfe  to  his  ftudies  at  four  o'clock 
every  morning;  by  which  means  he  contracted  a 
habit  of  early  rifmg,  which  he  did  not  difcontinue 
till  a  few  ..ye^rs  before  his  death,  when  age  and  infir* 
-F  a 
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mities  rendered  a  greater  proportion  of  reft  neceflary 
to  him. 

Though  his  father  had  defigned  him  for  thechurchf 
yet  he  would  not  divert  him  from  purfuing  his  own 
inclination  to  the  civil  and  feudal  law,  to  which 
ftudy  he  applied  himfelf  a  whole  year,  and  received 
from  it,  as  he  was  often  heard  to  fay,  jufter  notions 
concerning  the  foundations  of  civil  fociety,  and 
government,  than  are  maintained  by  fome  divines. 
He  altered  his  refolution  of  profecuting  this  ftudy, 
and  applied,  with  his  father's  warm  approbation, 
to  that  of  divinity, 

In  his  hours  of  amufement,  he  ran  through  many 
Volumes  of  hiftory ;  and,  as  he  had  a  very  ftrong 
constitution,  and  a  prodigious  memory,  this  clofe 
application  w?s  no  inconvenience  to  him  ;  fo  that 
he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  a  vaft  extent  of  learning, 
which  he  had  ready  for  his  ufe  upon  all  occasions. 

At  eighteen,  he  was  admitted  a  probationer,  of 
expectant  preacher;  and  foon  after,  an  offer  of  a 
good  benefice  was  made  him,  which  he  declined. 

In  1669,  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  came  intoEngland;  and  after  fix  months 
{ray  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  returned  to  Scot- 
land; which  he  foon  after  left  as;ain,  to  make  a  tour 
of  fome  months,  in  i6y4,  in  Holland  and  France. 
At  Amfterdam,  by  the  help  of  a  Jewifh  rabbi,  he 
perfected  himfelf  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  like- 
wife  became  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
different  periuafions  tolerated  in  that  country;  as 
Calviniits,  Armenians,  Lutherans,  Anabaptifts, 
Brownifts,  Paptfts,  and  Unitarians  ;  amongft  each 
of  which,  heufed  frequently  to  declare,he  met  with 
men  of  fuch  unfeigned  piety  and  virtue,  that  he  be- 
came fixed  in  a  ftrong  principle  of  univerfal  charity, 
and  an  invincible  abhorrence  of  all  feverities,  on 
account  of  religious  diflentions. 

On 
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On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  was  admitted  into 
holy  orders,  by  the  bifhop  of  Edinburgh,  in  1665, 
and  prtfented  to  the  living  of  Saltoun.  The  con- 
duel  of  the  Scotch  bifhops  feemed  to  him  fo  unbe- 
coming the  epifcopal  character,  that  he  drew  up  a 
memorial  of  their  abufes. 

In  1668,  he  was  employed  in  negociating  the 
fcheme  of  accommodation  between  the  epifcopal 
and  prefbyterian  parties ;  and,  by  his  advice,  many 
of  the  latter  were  put  into  the  vacant  churches. 

The  year  following,  he  was  made  divinity  pro- 
feflbr  at  Glafgow  ;  where  he  continued  four  years 
and  a  half,  equally  hated  by  the  zealots  of  both  par- 
ties. In  the  frequent  vifits  he  made  to  the  dutchefs 
of  Hamilton,  he  fo  far  gained  her  confidence,  as  to 
be  intruded  with  the  perufal  and  arrangement  of  her 
papers  relating  to  her  father's  and  her  uncle's  mi-, 
niftry ;  which  put  him  upon  writing  Memoirs  of 
the. Dukes  cf  Hamilton,  and  occafioned  his  being 
invited  to  London  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  wha 
offered  to  furnifh  him  with  fome  anecuotes  towards 
compiling  thofe  memoirs. 

During  his  ftay  in  London,  he  was  offered  the 
choice  of  four  bimoprics  in  Scotland,  which  he 
refufed. 

On  his  return  to  Glafgow,  he  married  lady  Mar- 
garet Kennedy,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Cafliiles, 
a  lady  of  great  piety  and  knowledge,  highly  efteem- 
ed  by  the  Preibyterians,  to  vvhofe  fentiments  flic 
was  itrongly  inclined.  As  there  was  fome  difpanty 
in  their  ages,  that  it  might  remain  paftdiipute  that 
this  match  was  wholly  owing  to  inclination,  not 
to  avarice  or  ambition,  the  day  before  their  marriage 
our  author  delivered  the  lady  a  deed,  whereby  he 
renounced  ail  pretenfion  to  her  fortune,  which  was 
very  confiderable,  and  muft  otherwife  have  fallen 
F  3  into 
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into  his  hand?,  fhe  herfe If  having  no  intention  to 
iecure  it. 

In  1672,  he  publifhed  A  Vindication,  &c.  of 
the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland  ;  which,  at  that 
jun&ure,  was  looked  upon  as  fo  great  a  fervice, 
that  he  was  again  offered  a  bifliopric,  and  a  promife 
of  the  next  vacant  archbifhopric,  but  did  not  accept 
of  it,  becaufe  he  remarked,  that  the  great  defign 
of  the  court  -was  to  advance  popery. 

In  3673,  he  took  another  journey  to  London  j 
ap.d,  by  the  king's  own  nomination,  after  healing 
him  preach,  was  made  one  of  his  chaplains  in  or- 
dinary. 

Upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  retired  to  his 
ftation  atGlafgow,  but  was  obliged  the  next  year 
to  return  to  court,  to  juftify  himfelfagainft  theaccu- 
fations  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  had  repre- 
fen  ted  him  as  the  caufe  of  the  mifcarriages  of  all 
the  court  meafures  in  Scotland.  The  king  received 
him  very  coldly,  and  ordered  his  na'me  to  beftruck 
cut  of  the  lift  of  chaplains ;  yet,  at  the  duke  of  York's 
intreaty,  contented  to  hear  what  he  could  offer  in 
his  own  juftiiication  ;  with  which  he  feemed  to  be 
fatisfied  :  neverthelefs,  as  Lauderdale  had  not  dropt 
fcis  re.fenur.cnt,  Mr.  -Burner,  who  was  told  that  his 
enemies  had  a  defign  to  get  him  imprifoned,  refigned 
his  profeflor's  chair  at  Glafgow,  and  refolved  to 
fettle  in  London. 

He  preached  in  feveral  churches,  and  had  been 
actually  chofe  minifter  of  one,  had  not  the  electors 
been  deterred  from  it,  by  a  letter  in  the  king's  name. 

About  this  time,  the  living  of  Cripple-gate  being 
vacant,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  in  whcfe 
gift  it  was,  hearing  of  his  circumftances  and  the 
harcfhips  he  had  undergone,  fent  him  an  offer  of 
the  benefice  :  but,  as  he  had  been  informed  of  their 
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firft  intention  of  conferring  it  on  Dr.  Fowler,  he 
gencroufly  declined  it. 

In  1675,  at  the  recommendation  of  lord  Hollis, 
whom  he  had  known  in  France,  ambaffador  at  that 
court,  he  was,  by  Sir  Hafbottle -Grimftone,  matter 
of  the  rolls,  appointed  preacher  of  the  chapel  there, 
notwithstanding  the  oppofition  of  the  court.  Ho 
was  foon  after  chofen  a  lecturer  of  St.  Clement's, 
#nd  became  one  of  the  preachers  that  were  moft  fol- 
lowed in  town. 

In  1697,  he  publifhed  his  Hiftory  of  the  Refor- 
mation, *for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  both  houfes 
of  parliament. 

Two  years-after,  he  printed  the  fecond  volume, 
which  met  with  the  fame  approbation  as  the  firft. 

About  this  time  he  attended  a  fick  perfon,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  an  amour  with  the  earl  of 
Rocheirer.  The  manner  in  which  he  treated. her, 
during  her  illnefs,  gave  that  lord  a  great  curiofity 
of  being  acquainted  with  him.  Whereupon,  for 
a  whole  winter,  he  fpent  one  evening  a  week  with 
Mr.  Burner,  who  difcourfed  with  him  upon  all 
thofe  topics  upon  which  fceptics,  and  men  cf 
loofe  morals,  attack  the  ch  rift  Jan.  religion.  The 
happy  effect  of  thefe  conferences  occafioned  the 
publication  of  his  account  of  the  life  and  death  of 
lhat  earl. 

In  1682,  when  the  adminiftration  was  changed 
in  favour  of  the  duke  of  York,  being  much  re- 
forted  to  by  perfons  of  all  ranks  and  parties  ;  in 
order  to  avoid  returning  vifits,  he  built  a  labora-- 
tory,  and  went  through  a  courfe  of  chemical  expe- 
riments. Not  long  after,  he  refufed  a  living  of 
three  hundred  a  year,  offered  him  by  the  earl  or 
Eflex,  on  the  terms  of  not  refiding  there,  but  in 
London. 
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His  behaviour  at  the  lord  Ruffe] 's  trial,  hfs  at- 
tendance on  hirn  in  prifon,  and  at  his  execution, 
with  the  fufpicion  of  his  being  concerned  in  draw- 
ing up  that  nobleman's  fpeech,  having  drawn  on 
h  m  the  indignation  of  the  court,  he  took  a  fhort 
tour  to  Paris,  where  unufual  civilities  were  fhe^'ii 
him  by  the  king  of  France's  exprefs  direction  ;  and 
he  became  acquainted  with  feveral  eminent  perfons; 
but,  not  thinking  it  right  to  be  longer  abfent  from 
the  duties  of  his  calling,  he  returned  to  London  j 
and  that  very  year,  in  purfuance  of  the  king's  man- 
date, was  di  (charged  from  his  lecturefhip  at  St. 
Clement's ;  and  having,  on  the  fifth  of  November 
1684,  preached  a  fermon  at  the  Ro'l's-chapel,  fe- 
verely  inveighing  againft  the  doctrines  of  popery, 
and  the  principles  of  the  papirts,  he  was,  in  Decem- 
ber following,  forbid  to  preach  there  any  more. 

On  king  James's  accefnon  to  the  throne,  having 
obtained  leave  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  iirfi 
went  to  Paris,  and  lived  in  great  retirement,  till, 
contracting  an  acquaintance  with  brigadier  Stouppe, 
a  proteftant  gentleman  in  the  French  fervice,  he 
made  a  tour  with  him  to  Italy. 

He  met  with  an  agreeable  reception  at  Rome  : 
pope  Innocent  II.  hearing  of  our  author's  arrival, 
fent  the  captain  of  the  Swifs  guards  to  acquaint 
him,  he  would  give  him  a  private  audience  in  bed, 
to  avoid  the  ceremony  of  killing  his  holSnefs's  flip- 
per ;  but  Dr.  Burnet  excufed  himfelf  as  well  as  he 
could. 

One  evening,  upon  vifiting^  cardinal  Howard, 
he  found  him  diftributing  fome  relics  to  two  French 
gentlemen  ;  when  he  whifpered  to  him  in  Englifh, 
that  it  was  fomewhat  odd,  that  an  Englifh  prieft 
fhould  be  atRome,  helping  them  off  with  the  ware 
of  Babylon.  The  cardinal  imiled  at  the  remark  ; 

and 
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and  repeating  it  in  French  to  the  gentlemen,  bid 
them  tell  their  countrymen  how  bolt]  the  heretics^ 
and  how  mild  the  cardinals  were  at  Rome. 

Some  difputes  which  our  author  bad  at  Rome, 
concerning  religion,  beginning  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  made  it  proper  for  him  to  quit  that  city;  which, 
upon  an  intimation  given  him  by  the  prince  Borg- 
hefe,  he  accordingly  did,  and  purfued  his  travels 
through  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

In  1686,  he  came  to  Utrecht,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  fettle  in  fomeqf  the  feven  provinces.  There 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  prince  and  prin- 
cefs  of  Orange,  to  whom  their  party  in  England 
had  recommended  him,  to  come  to  the  Hague  ; 
which  he  accepted.  He  was  foon  made  acquainted 
with  the  fecrets  of  their  counfels,  and  advifed  the 
fitting  out  of  a  fleet  in  Holland  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  their  defigns  and  encourage  their  friends. 
This,  and  the  account  of  his  travels,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  blend  popery  and  tyranny  together, 
and  reprefent  them  as  infeparable  j  with  feme  papers, 
reflecting  on  the  proceedings  of  England,  that 
came  out  in  fmgle  fheets,  and  were  difperfed  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  England,  moft  of  which  Mr.  Burnct 
owns  himfelf  the  author  of,  alarmed  king  James,, 
and  were  the  occafion  of  his  writing  twice  againft 
him  to  the  princcfs  of  Orange ;  and  iniifting,  by 
his  ambarTkdor,  on  hrs  being  forbid  the  court  : 
which,  after  much  importunity,  was  done,  though 
he  continued  to  be  trufled  and  employed  as  before, 
the  Dutch  minifters  confulting  him  daily.  And  a 
report  being  circulated,  that  Mr.  Burnet,  then  a 
widower,  was  on  the  point  of  being  married  to  & 
confiderable  fortune  at  the  Hague  ;  in  order  tc* 
prevent  this,  and  to  pat  an  end  to  hia  frequent 
conferences  with  the  minifters,  a  profecution  for 
high-treafon  was  fet  on  foot  againft  him  botfc  in; 
F  5  England* 
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England  and  Scotland  ;  but  Burnet  receiving  the 
news  thereof  before  it  came  to  the  Hates,  he 
avoided  the  florin,  by  petitioning  for,  and  ob- 
taining, without  any  difficulty,  a  bill  of  naturali- 
zation, in  order  to  his  intended  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Mary  Scot,  a  Dutch  lady  of  confiderable 
fortune,  who,  with  the  advantage  of  birth,  had 
thofe  of  a  fine  perfon  and  underftanding. 
;  After  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  being  legally 
under  the  protection  of  Holland,  he  undertook,  in 
a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  to  anKver  all  the 
matters  laid  to  his  charge  •  and  added,  that,  being 
now  naturalized  in  Holland,  his  allegiance  was, 
during  his  ftay  in  thefe  parts,  transferred  from  his 
majefty  to  the  Itates-general  ;  and,  in  another  let- 
ter, that  if,  upon  non-appearance,  a  fentence 
fhould  be  parTed  againil  him,  hefhould,  tojuftify 
himfelf,  be  forced  to  give  an  account  of  the  mare 
he  had  in  public  affairs,  in  which  he  might  be  led 
to  mention  what  he  was  afraid  would  not  pleafe 
his  majefly. 

Thefe  expreffions  gave  fuch  offence  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  court,  that,  dropping  the  former  proftrcution, 
they  proceeded  againft  him  as  guilty  of  high- 
treafon  ;  a  fentence  of  outlawry  was  pafled  upon 
h'm  ;  and  thereupon,  the  king  firft  demanded  h  m 
to  be  delivered  up,  and  afterwards  infifted  on  his 
being  banimed  the  fevcn  provinces ;  which  the 
itates  refufcd ;  alledging,  that  he  was  become 
their  fubjedt ;  and,  if  the  king  had  any  thing  to 
lay  to  Dr.  Burnet's  charge,  jurHce  fhould  be  done 
in  their  courts. 

This  put  an  end  to  all  farther  application  to  the 
ftates  ;  and  Dr.  Burnet,  fecured  from  any  danger, 
went  on  in  aflifting  and  forwarding  the  important 
aft  air  of  the  revolution.  He  gave  early  notice  of 
it  to  the  court  of  Hanover  5  intimating,  thr.t  the 
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fuccefs  of  that  event,  might  probably  end  in  a  fuc- 
cefiion  of  that  illustrious  houfe  to  the  Britifti  crown. 
He  wrote  a  lib  feveral  pamphlets  in  fupport  of  the 
prince  of  Orange's  defigns,  and  aflifted  in  drawing 
up  his  declaration,  &c.  and  when  he  undertook 
the  expedition  to  England,  Dr.  Burnet  accbmpa*- 
nied  him  as  his  chaplain.  ^ 

After  his  landing  at  Exeter,  he  propofed  and  drew 
up  the  affociation,  and  was  cf  no  fmall  fervice  on 
feveral  occafions  by  a  feafonable  difplay  of  pulpit- 
eloquence,  to  animate  the  prince's  followers,  and 
gain  over  others  to  his  intereft. 

Nor  did  his  fer vices  pafs  unrewarded  ;  for  king 
•William  had  not  been  many  days  on  the  throne 
•before  Dr.  Burnet  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Salif- 
bury,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  deceafed,- 
being  confecrated  on  the  thirty-firft  of  May  1689. 
He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  by 
declaring  for  moderate  meafures  with  regard  to  the 
clergy,  who  fcrupled  to  take  the  oaths  to  William 
and  Mary,  and  by  exerting  his  abilities  in  promot- 
ing a  legal  toleration  of  the  proteltant  diffenters. 

In  1689,  a  paflage  in  his  paftoral  letter  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocefe,  concerning  the  oaths  of  fupre- 
macy  and  allegiance  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  which  feemed  to  ground  their  title  to  the 
crown  on  the  right  of  conqucft,  gave  fuch  oftence 
to  both  houfes  of  parliament,  that  ihey  ordered  it  tO' 
be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.- 

As  foon  as  the  fellion  of  parliament  for  that  year 
was  ended,  he  went  down  to  •  his  diocefe,  where 
he  was  very  exact  in  the  difcharge  of  his  function  ; 
and  was  particularly  fcrupulous  in  conferring  of 
orders  and  admitting  to  livings. 

His  attendance  in  parliament  was  con  flan  t  every 
winter  ;-  and  the  fummer  feafons,  he  refided  chiefly 
at  Salifbury,  but -never  failed  to  make  annual  vifi- 
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tations  to  all  the  principal  towns  in  his  cliocefe, 
when  he  made  urict  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy,  and  took  great  pains  to  have  youth  in- 
ftructed  in  the  chriftian  religion,  for  which  purpofe 
he  encouraged  catechifmg,  looking  upon  confirma- 
tion without  it,  as  an  idie  ceremony. 

He  was  a  warm  and  conftant  enemy  to  pluralities 
of  livings,  except  where  two  churches  lay  near  each 
other,  and  were  but  poorly  endowed.  But  whenever 
non-refidence  was  the  confequence  of  a  plurality,  he 
ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  it,    and  in 
fome  cafes  even  hazarded  a  fufpenfion,  rather  than 
give  inilitution.     In  his  charges  to  the  clergy,  he 
exclaimed  againft  pluralities,  as  a  facrilegious  rob- 
bery of  the  revenues  of  the  church  ;  and  a  remark- 
able effect  produced   by  his  zeal  upon  this  fubject 
is  recorded.     In  his  nrfi  vifitation  at  Saliibury,  he 
urged  the  authority  of  St. Bernard,  who  being  con- 
fuitecl  by  one  of  his  followers,  whether  he  might 
not  accept  of  two  benefices,    replied,  "And  how 
will  you  be  able  to  ferve  them  both  ?"  "  I  intend," 
anfwered  the  prieff,   u  to  officiate  in  one  of  them  by 
a  deputy."  "  Will  your  deputy  be  damned  for  you 
too?"    cried  the   faint.     "  Believe  me,  you  may 
ferve  your  cure  by  proxy,  but  you  mult  be  damned 
in  per  fan."   This  expreilion  fo  affected  Mr.  Kel fey, 
a  pious  and  worthy  clergyman  there  prefent,  that 
he  immediately  reiigned  the  rectory  of  Bemerton, 
worth  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  he  then, 
held  with  one  of  greater  value.     Nor  was  this  act  of 
felf  denial  without  its  reward  ;    for  though  theij? 
principles   in  church  matters  were  very  oppofite, 
Burnet  conceived  fuch  an  elteem  for  him  from  this 
action,  that  he  not  only  prevailed  with  the  chapter 
to  elect  him  a  canon,  but  likewife  made  him  arch- 
deacon of  Saium,  and  gave  him  one  of  the  beft  pre^ 
bends  in  the  church. 
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In  the  point  of  refidence,  bifhop  Burnet  was  fo 
ftri£t,  that  he  never  would  permit  his  own  chaplains 
to  attend  upon  him,  after  they  had  once  obtained 
livings,  but  obliged  them  to  be  conftantly  relident 
upon  them.-  Indeed,  he  conficlered  himfelf  as  under 
the  fame  obligation,  as  paftor  of  the  whole  diocefe, 
and  i.ever  would  be  abfent  from  it,  but  during  his 
attendance  on  the  parliament,  from  which,  as  foon 
as  the  principal  bufmefs  of  the  nation  was  difpatched3 
he  always  withdrew  himfelf,  in  order  to  return  to 
the  duties  of  his  epifcopal  office  And  though  king 
William,  upon  his  going  over  to  Ireland  or  Flan- 
ders, always  enjoined  him  to  attend  upon  queen 
Mary,  and  aflift  her  with  his  faithful  counfel  on  all 
emergencies  ;  yet  he  would  not,  upon  fuch  occa- 
fions,  accept  of  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  but  hired 
a  houfe  at  Windfor,  in  order  to  be  within  his  own 
bifhopric,  and  yet  near  enough  to  the  court,  to  at- 
tend there  twice  a  week  or  oftener,  if  bufmefs  re- 
quired it. 

He  continued  to  be  in  great  favour  with  king 
William  and  queenMary,during  their  whole  reign ; 
though  the  king  is  faid  to  have  been  rather  offended 
with  his  freedom  of  fpeech  on  fome  occaiions ;  but 
nothing  of  this  kind  prevented  his  holding  him  to 
the  laft  in  high  eftimation.  He  did  not,  however, 
make  the  ordinary  ufe  of  the  favour  which  heenjoyed 
at  court ;  for  though  he  obtained  many  employments 
and  gratuities  for  others  -9  yet  it  is  faid,  that  there 
was  not  a  Tingle  hittance,  wherein  he  folicited  a  fa- 
vour for  himfelf,  or  his  family  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
declined  preferment  when  it  was  offered  to  him. 

In  the  year  1698,  when  it  became  neceffary  to 
fettle  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  family,  king  William 
fent  the  earl  of  Sunderland  with  a  meflage  to  the 
princefs  of  Denmark,  acquainting  her,  "  that  he 
put  the  whole  management  of  her  fon's  houfehold 
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into  her  hands,  but  that  he  owed  the  care  of  his 
education  to  himfelf  and  his  people,  and  therefore 
would  name  the  perfons  for  that  purpofe."  Accor- 
dingly, the  carl  of  Marl  borough  being  nominated 
his  governor,  bifhop  Burnet  was  appointed  his  pre- 
ceptor. He  had  then  retired  into  his  diocefe,  having 
lately  loft  his  fecond  wife  by  the  fmall-pox.  He 
took  that  occanon  therefore  to  wave  the  offer  of  this 
important  chaige;  though  he  was  afTured  that  the 
Princefs  had  tdtified  her  approbation  of  the  king's 
choice.  He  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland  and 
archbifhopTennifon,  to  ufe  their  interefl  with  the 
king,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  decline  this  em- 
ployment. But  his  maj.efty  was  very  folicitous  that 
he  {hould  accept  tiie  pofc ;  and  the  bimop's  friends 
earneftly  prefled  him  not  to  refufe  a  ftation,  where- 
in he  might  do  his  country  fuch  fignal  fervice,  as 
in  the  education  of  the  duke  ofGloucefrer.  Being 
at  length  prevailed  on,  he  waited  on  the  king  at 
Windfor,  and  acquainted  him  that  he  was  willing. 
to  take  the  truft  upon  him  ;  but  as  the  difcharge  of 
his  duty  in  this  itation  muft  confine  him  conftantly 
to  court,  which  was  inconfiflent  with  his  epifcopal 
function,  he  dcfired  leave  to  refign  his  bifhopric. 
The  king  was  much  furprizcd  at  the  propofal,  to 
which  he  would  by  no  means  confent.  However,, 
finding  Burnet  perfifted  in  it,  he  was  prevailed  pn 
to  agree,  that  the  duke  of  Glcucefter  mould  refide 
all  the  fummer  at  Windfor,  and  that  the  bifhop 
{hould  have  ten  weeks  allowed  him  every  year,  to 
viiit  the  other  parts  of  his  diocefe. 

When  he  had  entered  upon  his  office  of  pre- 
ceptor, he  took  great  pains  in  the  duke's  educa- 
tion ;  though  the  good  erle6ts  of  his  care  were  un- 
happily prevented  by  the  untimely  death  of  that 
prince.  Speaking  on  this  fubjedl;  in  his  "  Hiftory 
«f  his  own  Times,  (he  Jays,)  I  took  to  my  own 
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province,  the  reading  and  explaining  the  fcriptures 
to  him,  the  inftrucTting  him  in  the  principles  of 
religion,  and  the  rules  of  virtue,  and  the  giving 
him  a  view  of  hiftory,  geography,  politics,  and 
government,  I  refolved  alfo  to  look  very  exadlly 
to  all  the  matters  that  were  appointed  to  teach  him 
other  things."  In  another  place,  f peaking  of  the 
duke's  death,  Burnet  fays,  "  I  had  been  trulted  with 
his  education  now  for  tv/o  years,  and  he  had  made 
an  amazing  progrefs.  I  had  read  over  the  Pfalms, 
Proverbs,  and  Gofpels,  with  him,  and  had  ex- 
plained things  that  fell  in  my  v/ay  very  copioufly.'* 

"I  went  through  geography  fo  often  with  him, 

that  he  went  through  all  the  maps  very  particularly, 
I  explained  to  him  the  forms  of  government  in  every 
country,  with  the  interefts  and  trade  of  that  coun- 
try, and  what  was  both  good  and  bad  in  it.  I  ac- 
quainted him  with  all  the  great  revolutions  that 
had  been  in  the  world,  and  gave  him  a  copious  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftories,  and  of 
Plutarch's  Lives.  The  laft  thing  I  explained  to 
him  was  the  Gothic  conftitution,  and  the  benefi- 
ciary and  feudal  laws.  1  talked  of  thefe  things, 
at  different  times,  near  three  hours  a  day." 

In  1692,  bifhop  Burnet  publifhed  his  "  Difcourfe 
on  the  paftoral  care."  In  1699,  he  publifhed,  in 
folio,  his  "  Expofition  of  the  thirty-nine  articles 
of  the  church  of  England."  And  about  the  fame 
time,  he  married  his  third  wife,  Mrs.  Berkeley, 
a  widow  lady,  who  was  greatly  diftinguifhed  by 
her  knowledge,  piety,  and  virtue. 

At  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  in  1709,  bifhop 
Burnet  made  a  long  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  peers 
againft  that  divine,  and  to  fhew  that  the  doctrine 
of  non-refiftance  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England.  He  was  not  in  fo'much  favour  at 
court  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  as  he  had  been 
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in  that  of  king  William.     She  treated  him,  how- 
ever, with  fufficient  refpecl:,  to  encourage  him   to 
fpeak  very  freely  to   her  majefty,  concerning  the 
itate  of  her  affairs,  in   the  year  1710.     He  then 
told  her,  as   he  informs   us  himfelf,  what  reports 
were   fpread    of  her  throughout   the   nation,  as  if 
fhe  favoured  the  defign  of  bringing  the  Pretender 
to  fucceed   to  the  crown,   upon  a  bargain  that  fhe 
fhould  hold  it  during  her  life.     He  was   furc,  he 
obferved   to   her,    that   thefe   reports   were   fpread 
about  by  perfons,  who  were  in  the  confidence  of 
thofe  that  were  believed    to  know  her  mind.     He 
told  her  majefty,  that  if  (he  was  capable  of  making 
fuch   a  bargain  for   herfelf,  by  which   her  people 
*vere  to   be  delivered  up,  and   facrificed  after  her 
death,  as  it  would  darken  all  the  glory  of  her  reign> 
fo  it  muft  fet  all  her  people  to  confider  of  the  moft 
proper  ways  of  fecuring   themfelves,  by  bringing 
over  the  protedant  fuccefibrs  ;  in  which,  he  tola 
her  plainly,  he  would  concur,,  if  fhe  did   not  take 
effectual  means  to  extinguifh  thofe  jealoufies.     He 
faid  on  this  occafion  forae  other  very  free  things  to 
her,  all   which   fhe  heard  very   patiently,   though 
fhe  made  him  but  little  anfwer.     "  Yet,  fays  he^ 
by  what  fhe  faid,  fhe  feemed  defirous   to  make  me 
think,  fhe  agreed  to  what  I  laid  before  her ;   but   I 
found  afterwards  it  had  no  effect  upon  her.      Yet  I 
had  great  quiet  in  my  own  mind,  fince  I  had,  with 
an  honed:  freedom,  made  the  beft  ufe  I  could  of 
the  accefs  I  had  to  her." 

When  he  had  attained  the  fevcnty-fecond  year 
of  his  age,  bifhop  Burnet  was  taken  ill  of  a  violent 
cold?  which  foon  turned  to  a  pleuretic  fever.  He 
was  attended  in  it  by  his  worthy  friend  and  relation,. 
Dr.  Cheyne,  who  treated  him  with  the  utmoft  care 
and  fkill ;  but  finding  the  diftempe-r  grew  to  a 
height,  which  feemed  to  baffle  all  remedies,  he 

called 
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called  for  the  affiftance  of  Sir  Hans  Sloan  arid  Dr. 
Mead,  who  quickly  found  his  cafe  was  defperate. 
As  he  preferved  his  fenfes  to  the  lad,  fo  when  he 
found  his  end  approaching,  he  employed  his  few 
remaining  hours  in  continual  adts  of  devotion, 
and  in  giving  the  beft  advice  to  his  family  ;  of 
whom  he  took  leave  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  (hewed 
the  utmoft  tendernefs,  accompanied  with  the  great - 
eft  cpnftancy  of  mind.  And  whilft  he  was  fo  little 
fenfible  of  the  terrors  of  death,  as  to  embrace  its  ap- 
proach with  joy,  he  could  not  but  exprefs  his  con- 
cern for  the  grief  which  he  faw  it -can  fed  in  others. 
He  died  in  March  1715,  and  was  interred  in  the 
parifh-church  of  St.  James,  Clerkcnwell,  where 
a  handfome  marble  monument  is  eredted  to  his 
memory. 

After  his  -death,  his  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times^ 
with  his  Life  annexed,  was  publifhed  by  his  fon, 
Thomas  Burnet,  Efq;  agreeable  to  the  intention  of 
his  father  j  for  the  bifhop,  by  his  laft  will  and 
teftament,  had  ordered,  that  this  hiftory  fhould  not 
be  printed  till  fix  years  after  his  death,  and  then 
faithfully,  without  adding,  fuoprefling,  or  altering 
it  in  any  particular. 

The  firft  volume  was  printed  atLondon  in  1724, 
and  the  fecond  in  1734,  in  folio.  To  the  firft  vo- 
lume is  prefixed  an  advertifement,  acquainting  the 
reader,  That  the  editors  intended,  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  public,  to  depofit  the  copy,  from  which 
his  hiftory  is  printed  (corrected,  and  interlined,  in 
many  places,  with  the  author's  own  hand)  in  fome 
public  library,  as  foon  as  the  fecond  volume  fhould 
be  publifhed. 

There  are  two  French  tranflations  of  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  this  hiftory;  the  one  byM.de  laPilloniere, 
the  other  by  an  anonymous  tranflator.  The  firft 
was  printed  at  the  Hague^  in  three  volumes 
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1725;  the  other,  with  cuts,  at  the  fame  place,  In 
the  fame  year,  in  two  volumes  4to.  This  laft  ver- 
fion  was  reprinted  atTrevoux,  in  fourvols.  I2mo. 

The  bifhop  was  an  author  of  deferved  repute; 
but  every  hiftorian  who  difcovers  an  attachment  to 
party  muft  expert  fevere  cenfures;  and  accordingly, 
many  critic?.!  and  hiilorical  remarks  have  been  pub- 
limed  to  leffen  the  reputation  of  his  hiftory  of  his 
own  times;  yet,  if  read  with  a  proper  allowance  for 
the  writer's  iituation  and  connections,  a  more  valua- 
ble performance  cannot  be  recommended  to  the 
hiftorical  iludent. 

He  was  likewife  the  author  of  "Reflections  on 
Varillas's  hiftory  of  the  revolutions  that  have  hap- 
pened in  Europe  in  matters  of  religion-;  more  par- 
ticularly in  his  Qth  book  relating  to  England." 
The  reflections  were  publiftied  at  Amilerdam  fn 
1686.  Varillas  publiihed  a  reply,  upon  which 
Burnet  printed  a  defence  of  his  reflections  in  1687. 
His  other  works  are,  the  hiftory  of  the  reformation, 
the  life  of  William  Bedel  bifhop  of  Kilmore  in  Ire- 
land. 

A  relation  of  the  death  of  the  primitive  perfecutors, 
tranflated  from  theLatinofLa&antius:  with  a  large 
preface,  in  which  the  principles,  the  fpirit,  and 
the  practice  of  perfecution,  are  freely  cenfured  and 
condemned. 

A  collection  of  fermons  and  trades,   3  vols.  4to. 

The  character  of  this  eminent  prelate,  written 
while  he  was  living,  by  his  cotemporary,  the  cele- 
brated marquis  of  Halifax,  has  been  much  ad- 
mired ;  and  it  has  been  annexed  to  his  life  by  moft 
biographers,  whofe  example  we  mail  follow,  an,d 
clofe  this  account  of  him  in  the  words  of  that  noble 
writer  :  "  Dr.  Burnet  is,  like  all  men  who  are 
•above  the  ordinary  level,  feldom  fpoke  of  in  a  mean ; 
he  mult  either  be  railed  at,,  or  admired.  He,  has  a 

fwiftnefs 
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fwiftnefs  of  imagination  that  no  other  man  comes 
up  to;  and,  as  our  nature  hardly  allows  us  to  have 
enough  of  any  thing,  without  having  too  much, 
he  cannot  at  all  times  fo  hold  in  his  thoughts,  but 
that  at  fome  time  they  may  run,  away  with  him  ; 
as  it  is  hard  for  a  veffel,  that  is  brim-fuH,  when 
in  motion,  not  to  run  over  ;  and  therefore,  the  va- 
riety of  matter  that  he  ever  carries  about  him,  may 
throw  out  more  than  an  unkind  critic  would  allow 
of.  His  firft  thoughts  may  fome  times  require  more 
digeftion,  not  from  a  defect  in  his  judgment,  but 
from  the  abundance  of  his  fancy,  which  furnifhes 
too  faft  for  him.  His  friends  love  him  too  well 
to  fee  fmall  faults ;  or,  if  they  do,  think  that  his 
greater  talents  give  him  a  privilege  of  ftraying  from, 
thj  frricl:  rules  of  caution,  and  exempt  him  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  cenfure.  He  produces  fo  faft,, 
that  what  is  well  in  his  writings  calls  for  admi- 
ration, and  what  is  incorrect  deferves  an  excufe  : 
he  may,  in  fome  things,  require  grains  of  allow- 
ance, which  thofe  only  can  deny  him,  who  are 
unknown  or  unjuft  to  him.  He  is  not  quicker  in 
difcerning  other  mens  faults,  than  he  is  in  for- 
giving them  ;  fo  ready,  or  rather  glad  to  acknow- 
ledge his  own,  that  from  blemifhes  they  become 
ornaments.  All  the  repeated  provocations  of  his 
indecent  adverfaries,  hath  had  no  other  effec~r,  than 
the  fetting  his  good  nature  in  fo  much  a  better 
light,  fince  his  anger  never  yet  went  farther  than  to 
pity  them.  That  heat  which,  in  moft  other  men, 
raifes  {harpnefs  and  fatire,  in  him  glows  into  warmth 
for  his  friends,  and  companion  for  thofe  in  want 
and  mifery.  As  dull  men  have  quick  eyes  in  dif- 
cerning the  fmaller  faults  of  thofe  that  nature  has 
made  fuperior  to  them,  they  do  not  mifs  one  blot 
he  makes  -,  and,  being  beholden  only  to  their  bar- 
ren nefs 
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rennefs  for  their  difcretion,  they  fall  upon  the  errors 
which  arife  out  of  his  abundance;  and,  byamiftake 
into  which  their  malice  betrays  them,  they  think, 
that,  by  finding  a  mote  in  his  eye,  they  hide  the 
beams  that  are  in  their  own.  His  quicknefs  makes 
writing  fo  eafy  to  him,  that  his  fpirits  are  neither 
waited  nor  fotired  by  it :  the  foil  is  not  forced  ; 
every  thing  grows  and  brings  forth  without  pangs  ; 
which  difiinguifhes  as  much  what  he  docs,  from 
that  which  (me! Is  of  the  lamp,  as  a  good  palate  will 
difcern  between  fruit,  which  comes  from  a  rich 
mould,  and  that  which  taftes  of  the  uncleanly  pains 
that  have  been  beftowcd  upon  it.  He  makes  many 
enemies  by  fettingan  ill-natured  example  of  living, 
which  they  are  not  inclined  to  follow.  His  indif- 
ference for  preferment;  his  contempt,  not  only  of 
fplendor,  but  of  all  unneceffary  plenty;  his  degrad- 
ing himfelf  into  the  loweft  and  moft  painful  duties 
of  his  calling;  are  fuch  unprelaticaf  qualities,  that, 
let  him  be  never  fo  orthodox  in  other  things,  in 
thefe  he  muft  be  a  difienter.  Virtues  of  fuch  altamp 
are  fo  many  herefies,  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  divines, 
who  have  fof ten ed  the  primitive  injunctions,  fo  as 
to  make  them  fuit  better  with  the  prefent  frailty  of 
mankind.  No  wonder  then,  if  they  are  angry,  fince 
it  is  in  their  own  defence,  or  that  from  a  principle 
of  felf-prefervation,  they  fhould  endeavour  to  fup- 
prefs  a  man,  whofe  parts  are  a  /hame,  and  whofe 
life  is  a  fcandal  to  them." 

Bifhop  Burnet  had  no  children  by  his  firft  wife  ; 
but  his  fecond,  Airs.  Mary  Scot,  of  the  Hague,  bore 
him  feven  children,  three  fons  and  four  daughters. 
He  had  two  children  by  his  laft  wife,  but  they  both 
died  in  their  infancy.  His  fecond  fon,  William, 
who  was  a  clergyman,  publifhed  an  abridgment  of 
the  third  volume  of  the  bifhop's  hiftory  of  th?  refor- 
mation. 
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mation.  He  alfo  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Mr.  William 
Law's  fecond  letter  to  the  biihop  of  Bangor,  which 
was  allowed  to  be  among  the  beft  pieces  in  th.it  con- 
troverfy.  The-bifhop's  youngeft  fon,  Thomas,  was 
bred  to  the  law,  and  became  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  Common  pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Geo.II. 

*^*    Authorities.    Life  of  Bifhop  Burnet,  by  his 
fon,  Judge  Burnet,    Biog.  Britan.  Rapin's  Hift.  of 


The  LIFE   of 

MATTHEW    PRIOR. 

[A.  D.  1664,  to  1721.] 

1V/[R.  PRIOR  is  generally  ranked  amongft  the 
•*^*  celebrated  Englifh  poets  of  the  prefent  age; 
but  as  his  talents  for  public  affairs  introduced  him 
to  employments  under  the  government,  in  which 
lie  made  fb  confpicuous  a  figure,  that  his  name 
is  preferved  in  the  annals  of  Britain  as  a  ftatef- 
man,  he  finds  a  place  in  this  Work,  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  with  the  great  men  of  his  time,  who 
had  a  fh.are  in  the  adminiilration  of  government. 
He  v/as  the  fon  of  Mr.  George  Prior,  citizen  of 
London,  and  joiner,  and  was  borii  in  the  year 
1664.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  very  young, 
left  him  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  a  vintner,  near 
Charing- crofs,  who  difcharged  the  truft  that  was 
repofecj  in  him  with  a  tendernefs  truly  paternal,  as 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Prior  always  acknowledged  with   the  higheft 
profeffions  of  gratitude. 

He  received  part  of  his  education  at  Weftmin- 
fler-fchool,  where  he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  to  great 
advantage ;  but  was  afterwards  taken  horhe  by  his 
uncle,  in  order  to  be  bred  up  to  his  trade. 

Notwithftanding  the  mean  employment  to  which 
Mr.  Prior  feemed  now  doomed,  yet,  at  his  leifure 
hours,  he  profecuted  his  ftudy  of  the  claffics,  and 
efpecially  his  favourite,  Horace  ;  by  which  means 
he  was  loon  taken  notice  of  by  the.  polite  company 
\vho  reforted  to  his  uncle's  houfe, 

It  happened  one  day,  that  the  earl   of  Dorfet, 
being  at  this  tavern,  which  he  often  frequented, 
•with  feveral  gentleman  of  rank,  the  difcourfe  turned 
upon  the  Odes  of  Horace  ;  and,  the  company  be- 
ing divided  m  their  fentiments  about  a  pafFage  in 
that  poet,  one  of  the  gentlemen  faid,  "  I  find  we 
are  not  like  to  agree  in  our  criticifms  ;  but,  if  I 
am  not  miftaken,  there  is  a  ytning  fellow  in  the 
houfe,  who  is  able  to  fet  us  all  right  :"  upon  which 
he  named  Prior,  who  was  immediately  fent  forv 
and  defired  to  give  his  opinion  of  Horace's  meaning 
in  the  ode  under  confideration.     This  he  did  with 
great  modefty,  and  fo  much  to  the  fatibfattion   of 
the  company,  that  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  from  that 
moment,  determined  to  remove  him  from  this  dif- 
graceful  ftatibn,  to  one  more  fuited  to  his  genius ; 
and  accordingly  fent  him,  at  his  own  expence,  to 
St.  John's- college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts  in  1686,  and  after- 
\vards  became  a  fellow  of  the  college* 

During  his  refidence  in  the  univerfity,  he  con* 
tracled  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Charles  Mon- 
tague, Efq;  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax;  in  con- 
>un£tion  with  whom  he  wrote  a  very  humorous  piece, 
intitled  The  Hind  and  Panther,  tranfverfed  to  the 
2  ftory 
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{lory  of  the  Country  Moufe  and  the  City  Moufe, 
printed  in  1687,  in  4to.  in  anfwer  to  Mr,  Dryden'd 
Hind  and  Panther,  publifhed  the  year  before. 

Upon  the  revolution,  Mr.  Prior  was  brought  to 
court  by  his  great  patron,  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  by 
Xvhofe  intereft  he  was  introduced  to  public  employ- 
ment; and,  in  the  year  1690,  was  made  fecretary 
to  the  earl  of  Berkley,  plenipotentiary  to  kingWil- 
Jiam  and  queen  Mary  at  the  congrefs  at  the  Hague. 

In  this  ftation  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that 
king  William}  defirous  at  this  time  to  keep  him  near8 
his  perfon,  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bedchamber.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  fecre- 
tary  to  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  andjerfey,  and  Sii* 
Jofeph  Williamfon,  ambafladors*  and  plenipoten- 
tiaries, at  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  in  1697;  and  the 
fame  year,  he  was  nominated  principal  fecretary 
of.ftate  for  Ireland.  In  1698,  he  was  appointed 
fecretary  to  the  embafly  to  the  court  of  France. 

While  he  was  in  that  kingdom,  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  French  king's  houfehold,  (hewing  him  the 
royal  apartments  and  curiofities  at  Verfailles,  efpe- 
cially  the  paintings  of  Le  Brun,  wherein  the  vic- 
tories of  Lewis  XIV.  are  defcribed,  afked  him, 
Whether  kingWilliam's  actions  were  to  be  feen  in 
his  palace.  "  No,  Sir;"  replied  Mr.  Prior;  "the 
monuments  of  my  matter's  actions  are  to  be  feen 
every  where,  but  in  his  own  houfe."  He  continued 
in  this  ftation  during  the  twoembaffies  of  the  earls 
of  Portland  and  Jerfey. 

'*•  In  1699,  king  William- fent  for  him  from  Eng- 
land, to  hold  a  private  conference  with  him  at  his 
palace  at  Loo,  in  Holland  ;  and  upon  his  return,  he 
was  made  under  fecretary  of  flate,  in  the  earl  of Jer- 
fey's  office,  who  was  principal  fecretary  of  ftate  for 
the  northern  provinces  j  and  he  afterwards  went  to 

Paris, 
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Paris,  where  he  had  a  principal  (hare  in  negotiating 
the  partition  treaty. 

In  1700,  he  was  created  matter  of  arts  by  manda- 
mus ;  and  appointed  one  of  the  lords  commifTioners 
of  trade  and  plantations,  upon  the  refignation  of 
Mr.  Locke.  He  was  alfo  chofen  member  of  par- 
liament for  Eaft-Grinfted,  in  SufTex. 

Upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  with  France,  after 
the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne,  Mr.  Prior  exerted  his 
poetical  talents,  in  honour  of  his  country;  firft  in 
his  letter  to  Boileau,  the  celebrated  French  poet, 
on  the  victory  at  Blenheim  in  1704,  and  again  in 
an  ode  on  the  glorious  fuccefs  of  her  maj city's  arms 
in  {706. 

In  1710,  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  had  afhare  in 
writing  theExaminer;  and  particularly  a  criticifm 
in  it  upon  a  poem  of  Dr.  Garth's  to  the  earl  of  Go- 
dolphin,  taken  notice  of  in  the  life  of  Garth. 

About  this  time,  when  Godolphin  was  defeated 
by  Oxford;  and  the  tories,  who  had  long  been 
eclipfed  by  the  luftre  of  Marlborough,  began  again 
to  hold  up  their  heads  ;  Mr.  Prior  and  Dr.  Garth 
efpoufed  oppofite  interefts  ;  Mr.  Prior  wrote  for, 
and  Garth  againft,  the  court.  The  Doctor  was 
fo  far  hcneft,  that  he  did  not  defert  his  patron  in 
xiiftrefs.;  and,  notwithftanding  the  cloud  which 
then  hung  upon  the  party,  he  addrefTed  verfes  to 
him,  which,  however  they  may  fail  in  poetry, 
bear  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  gratitude  and  honour. 

While  Mr.  Prior  was  thus  very  early  initiated 
in  public  affiiirs,  and  continued  in  the  hurry  of 
bufmefs  for  many  years,  it  muft  appear  not  a  little 
furprifing,  that  he  fhould  find  fufftcient  opportu- 
nities to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents  to  the  amaz- 
ing height  he  raifed  them.  In  his  preface  to  his 
poems.,  he  fays,  that  poetry  was  only  the  product 
of  his  leifure  hours 5  that  he  had  commonly  bufmefs 
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enough  upon  his  hands  ;  and,  as  hemodeflly  adds> 
was  only  a  poet  by  accident :  but  we  muft  take  the 
liberty  of  differing  from  him  in  the  1  aft  particular; 
for  Mr.  Prior  feems  to  have  received  from  the  mufes, 
at  his  nativity,  all  the  graces  they  could  well  be- 
(tow  on  their  grcated  favourite. 

We  muft  not  omit  one  initance  in  Mr.  Prior's 
condu6t,  which  will  appear  very  remarkable.  'He 
was  chofen  a  member  of  that  parliament,  which 
impeached  the  partition- treaty,  in  which  he  him- 
felf  had  been  concerned  ;  and,  though  his  fhare  in 
that  tranfaclion  was  very  confiderabie,  yet  he  joined 
in  the  impeachment,  upon  an  honeft  principle  of 
conviction,  that  exceptionable  meafures  attended  itv 

The  celebrated  lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  many  exceptions  made  both  to  his 
conduct,  and  fentiments,  in  other  inftances,  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  an  accomplished  judge  of  fine 
talents,  entertained  the  higheft  efteem  for  Mr, 
Prior,  on  account  of  his  great  abilities. 

This  noble  lord,  in  a  letter  dated  on  the  ioth 
of  September  1712,  add  relied  to  Mr.  Prior,  while 
he  was  the  queen's  minifter  and  plenipotentiary  at 
the  court  of  France,  pays  him  the  following  com-* 
pliment : 

"  For  God's  fake,  Matt,  hide  the  nakednefs  of 
thy  country,  and  give  the  beft  turn  thy  fertile 
brain  will  furnifh  theewith,  to  the  blunders  of  thy 
countrymen,  who  are  not  much  better  politicians 
than  the  French  are  poets." 
* His  lord  (hip  thus  concludes  his  epiftle  : 

"  It  is  near  three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  I 
have  been  hard  at  work  all  day,  and  am  not  yet 
enough  recovered  to  bear  much  fatigue ;  excufe 
therefore  the  confufednefs  of  this  fcroll,  which  is 
only  from  Harry  to  Matt,  and  not  from  the  fecre-> 

VOL.  V,  G  tary 
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tary  to  the  miniiler.  Adieu,  my  pen  is  ready  to 
drop  out  of  my  hand,  it  being  now  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  :  believe  that  no  man  loves  you  bet- 
ter, or  is  more  faithfully 

Yours,  Sec. 

BOLINGBROKLE." 

There  are  feveral  other  letters  from  Bolingbroke 
to  Prior,  which,  were  it  necefiary,  we  might  in- 
fert  as  evidences  cf  his  efteem  for  him  ;  but  Mr. 
Prior  was,  in  every  rcfpe6t,  fo  great  a  man,  that 
the  efteem,  even  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  cannot  add 
much  to  the  luftre  of  his  reputation,  both  as  a 
fhitefman  and  a  poet. 

Mr.  Prior  is  reprefented,  by  cotemporary  writers, 
as  a  gentleman,  who  united  the  elegance  and  polite- 
nets  of  a  court,  with  the  fcholar  and  the  man  of 
genius.  This  reprefentation,  in  general,  may  be 
juft;  yet  it  holds  almoii:  invariably  true,  that  they 
who  have  rifsn  from  low  life,  itill  retain  fome 
traces  of  their  original.  No  cultivation,  no  genius, 
it  teems,  is  able,  entirely  to  furmount  this.  There 
was  one  particular  in  which  Mr.  Prior  verified  the 
old  proverb. 

The  fame  woman  who  could  charm  the  waiter 
in  a  tavern,  ftill  maintained  her  dominion  over  the 
'minister  in  France.  TheChloe  of  Prior,  it  fc;-ms, 
was  a  woman  in  his  (ration  of  life ;  but  he  never 
torfook  her  in  the  height  of  his  promotions.  Hence 
we  may  obferve,  that  afibciations  with  women  are 
the  moii:  lading  of  all;  and  that,  when  an  emi- 
nent fiafion  railes  a  man  above  all  other  acts  of  con- 
defcenhon,  a  miurefs  will  maintain  her  influence, 
charm  away  the  pride  of  greatnefs,  and  make  the 
hero  who  rights,  and  the  patriot  who  fpeaks  for  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  a  flave  to  her.  One  would 
imagine,  however,  that  this  woman,  who  was  a 
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butcher's  wife,  inuft  either  have  been  very  handfome, 
or  have  had  ibmething  about  her  fuperior  to  people 
of  her  rank  :  but  it  feems  the  cafe  was  otherwife; 
and  no  better  reafon  can  be  given  for  his  attachment 
to  her,  but,  that  Ihe  was  his  tafte. 

Mr.  Prior  was  appointed  minitter  plenipotentiary 
to  the  court  of  France,  to  negociate  the  peace  of 
Utrecht ;  and  after  it  was  concluded,  he  remained 
at  that  court,  vefted  with  the  character  of  Britifh 
ambafTador,  till  foine  months  after  the  acceifion 
of  George  I.  when  he  was  fucceeckd  by  the  earl 
of  Stair;  and  the  (late  of  affairs  being  greatly  chang*- 
ed  at  home  ;  when  the  peace  was  now  loudly  con- 
demned. Mr.  Prior  upon  his  arrival  was  taken  up 
by  a  warrant  from  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  fhortly 
after  which,  he  underwent  a  very  ftrict  examination 
by  a  committee  of  the  privy-council.  His  political 
friend,  lord  Bolingbroke,  forefcemg  a  ftorm,  took 
fhelter  in  France. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  1715,  Robert  \Yalpole, 
Efq;  moved  the  houfe  againit  him  ;  and,  on  the 
lyrh,  Mr.  Prior  was  ordered  into  dole  cuftody, 
and  no  perfon  was  admitted  to  fee  him  without  leave 
from  the  fpeaker.  For  the  particulars  of  this  pro- 
cedure of  the  parliament,  both  againft  Mr.  Prior, 
and  many  others  concerned  in  the  public  tranfac- 
tions  of  the  preceding  reign,  vye  refer  to  the  hifto- 
ries  of  that  time. 

In  the  year  1717,  an  act  of  grace  was  parTed  in 
favour  of  thofe  who  had  oppofed  the  Hanoverian 
fuccefiion,  as  well  as  thofe  who  had  been  in  open 
rebellion  ;  but  Mr.  Prior  was  excepted  out  of  it. 
At  the  clofe  of  this  year,  however,  he  was  difcharged 
from  his  confinement,  and  retired  from  all  public 
employment. 

The  fevereufage  which  Mr.  Prior  met  with,  per- 
haps, was  the  occafion  of  the  following  beautiful 
lines,  addrefled  tq  his  Chloe : 
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From  public  noife,  and  faftious  ftrife, 
From  all  the  bufy  ills  of  life, 
Take  me,  my  Chloe,  to  thy  breaft, 
And  lull  my  wearied  foul  to  reft ; 
For  ever,  in  this  humble  cell, 
Let  thee  and  I,  my  fair  one,  dwell ; 
None  enter  elfe,  but  Love  ; — and  he 
Shall  bar  the  door,  and  keep  the  key. 

To  painted  roofs,  and  (hining  fpires, 
•    •  Uneafy  feats  of  high  defires, 
Let  the  unthinking  many  croud, 
That  dare  be  covetous  and  proud  ; 
In  golden  bondage  let  them  wait, 
And  barter  happinefs  for  ftate. 
But,  oh  !   my  Chloe,  when  thy  fwain 
Defires  to  fee  a  court  again, 
May  Heaven,  around  his  deftin'd  head, 
T!ve  choiceft  of  his  curfes  fhed  •, 
To  fum  up  all  the  rage  of  Fate,  -\ 

In  the  two  things  I  dread  and  hate,        I 
May 'it  thou  be  falfe,  and  I  be  great,      j 

Mr.  Prior,  after  the  fatigue  of  a  length  of  years, 
pafled  in  various  Icrvices  of  adtive  life,  was  defirous 
of  {pending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  rural  tran- 
quillity, which  the  greatest  men  of  all  ages  have  been 
fond  of  enjoying  :  he  was  fo  happy  as  to  fucceed  in 
his  wifh,  living  a  very  retired  and  contemplative 
life  at  Downhill,  in  Eilex  ;  and  found,  as  he  ex- 
pelled himfelf,  a  more  folid,  and  innocent  fatis- 
fa£tion,  among  the  woods,  and  meadows,  than  he 
had  enjoyed  in  the  hurry  and  tumults  of  the  world, 
the  courts  of  princes,  or  the  conducting  foreign 
negotiations  j  and  where,  as  he  melodioufly  lings, 
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The  remnant  of  his  days  he  fafely  pafr, 
Nor  f  jund  they  lagged  too  flow,  nor  flew  too  faft  ; 
He  made  his  wiih  with   his  eflate  comply, 
Joyful  to  live,  yet  not  afraid   to  die. 

Having  finifhed  his  "  Solomon/'  a  fine  poem, 
"  on  the  vanity  of  the  world,"  his  moil  admired 
performance ;  he  publiihed  an  edition  of  all  his 
poems  in  one  volume,  in  folio;  and  fome  time 
after,  he  formed  a  defign  of  writing  an  Hiitory  of 
his  own  time;  but  he  had  made  very  little  pro- 
grefs  in  it,  when  a  lingering  fever  proved  fatal  to 
him.  He  died  in  the  year  1721,  at  Wimpole, 
then  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  at  a  fmail  dif- 
tance  from  Cambridge,  and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  where  a  monument 
was  creeled  to  his  memory,  at  his  own  expence, 
for  which  purpofe  he  had  in  his  life-time  fet  apart 
500!.  and  a  fuitable'  infcription  was  compofed  for 
it,  by  Dr.  Robert  Friend,  mailer  of  Weftminfter- 
fchool. 

Mr.  Prior,  by  the  furTrage  of  all  men  of  tafte, 
holds  the  firii  rank  in  poetry,  for  the  delicacy  of 
his  numbers  ;  the  wittinefs  of  his  turns;  the  acute- 
nefs  of  his  remarks  ;  and,  in  one  performance,  for 
the  amazing  force  of  his  fentiments.  The  ftile  of 
our  author  is  likewife  fo  pure,  that  our  language 
knows  no  higher  authority  ;  and  there  is  an  air  of 
originality  in  his  minuteft  performances. 

After  his  death,  feveral  pofthumous  poems 
afcribed  to  him  were  publifhed,  and  in  1740* 
appeared,  "  The  Hiftory  of  his  own  time,"  faixi 
to  have  been  printed  from  his  own  manufcript?  ; 
but  it  is  a  performance  totally  unworthy  of  him  ; 
and  as  it  is  well  afcertained,,  that  illnefs  ilopped  his 
progrefs  in  the  work  he  had  be^un  under  that 
title,  we  cannot  recommend  a  production  appa- 
rently fpurious* 
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The  beft  edition  of  our  author's  poems  is  that 
of  1733,  by  Samuel  Humphreys,  Efq;  in  3  vols. 
to  which  is  prefixed  Memoirs  of  his  Life  ;  the 
chief  authority  for  the  concife  account  we  have 
here  given  of  him. 


The  LIFE   of 

JOHN     CHURCHILL, 

The  Renowned   DUKE   of  MARL  BOROUGH. 
[  A.  D.  1650,  to  1722,  ] 

JOHN  CHURCHILL,  who,  according  to  the 
prediction  of  the  prince  de  Vaudemont,  lived 
to  attain  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory  to  which  any  fub- 
jecl:  could  pofiibly  be  exalted,  was  the  fecond  fon 
of  Sir  Winfton  Churchill  of  Dorfetfhire,  a  gentle- 
man, who  fufFered  greatly  during  the  civil  wars  for 
his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  fo  that  he  was  obliged  in 
thofe  troublefome  times  to  live  privately  with  his 
lady,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drake,  of  A  (he,  in 
Devon/hire,  at  whole  feat  our  immortal  hero  was 
born,  on  the  24th  of  June  1650. 

A  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  inftru&ed 
him  in  the  firft  principles  of  literature  ;  but  his  fa- 
ther, after  the  refroration,  being  received  into  great 
favour  by  Charles  ii.  and  enjoying  Tome  confuler- 
able  pofts  under  him,  befides  being  member  of  par- 
liament for  Weymouth,  he  judged  it  prudent  to 
introduce  his  fon  John,  (his  elder  brother  dying  in 
his  infancy)  early  to  court,  where  he  was  particu- 
.  Inly  favoured  by  James,  duke  of  York,  who  imuie 

him 
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hi  in  his  pajre  of  honour,  when  he  was  no  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age. 

He  had  a  pair  of  colours  given  him  in  the  guards 
during  the  firft  Dutch  war,  about  the  year  1666; 
and  afterwards  obtained  leave  to  go  over  to  Tangier, 
then  in  our  hands,  and  befieged  by  the'Moors; 
where  herefided  for  fome  time,  cultivated  attentive- 
ly the  fcience  of  arms  ;  and  was  perfonally  engaged 
in  feveral  (kirmifh.es  with  the  MOOTS.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  attended  conftantly  at  court, 
and  was  greatly  rcfpecled  both  by  the  king  raid  the 
duke.- 

In  the  year  1672,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  com- 
manding a  body  of  Englifli  auxiliaries  in  the  fervice 
of  .France,  Mr.  Churchill  attended  him,  and 'was 
foon  after  made  a  captain  of  grenadiers  in  his  grace's 
own  regiment.  He  had  a  ihare  in  all  the  actions  of 
that  famous  campaign  againft  the  Dutch;  and  at  the 
fiege  of  Nimeguen  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much, 
that  he  was  particularly  taken  notice  of  by^the  cele- 
brated marfhal  Turenne,  who  bellowed  on  him  the 
name  of  "  the  Handfome  Englifhman,"  by  which 
appellation  he  was  known  in  the  French  army  for 
many  years.  Another  circumftance,  while  he  was 
on  this  fervice,  rendered  this  a  title  of  honour 
to  him;  for  a  French  lieutenant -colonel  having 
deferted  a  pafs,  upon  the  approach  of  a  Dutch 
detachment ;  marfhal  Turenne,  who  commanded 
the  French  army,  laid  a  wager,  that,  difficult  and 
dangerous  as  the  enterprife  was,  "  this  handfome 
Englifhman"  fhould  retake  the  pafs  with  half  the 
number  of  men  the  other  had  loit  it ;  which  cap- 
tain Churchill  fuccefsfully  effected. 

The  next  year,  he  fignallfed  himfelf  in  fuch  a 
manner  by  his  intrepidity  at  the  reduction  of  Maef- 
tricht,  that  the  French  king  thanked  him  for  his 
behaviour  at  the  head  of  the  line  ;  and  allured  him, 
that  he  would  acquaint  his  fovereign  with  it ;  which 
G  4  he 
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he  did  :  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  on  his  return 
toEngl.md,  told  the  king,  his  father,  how  much 
he  had  been  indebted  to  the  bravery  of  captain 
Churchill. 

The  laurels  he  reaped  in  France  paved  his  way 
to  preferment  at  home  :  accordingly,  the  king  pro- 
moted him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-cole nel,  and 
the  duke  of  York  made  him  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber, and  foon  after  mailer  of  the  robes.  The 
fecond  Dutch  war  being  over,  colonel  Churchill 
was  again  obliged  to  pafs  his  days  at  court,  where 
he  behaved  with  great  prudence  ancTcircumfpedtion 
in  the  factious  times  that  enfued. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1679,  when  the  duke 
of  York  was  conlirained  to  retire  from  England  to 
the  Low-countries,  colonel  Churchill  attended  him, 
as  he  did  throughout  all  his  peregrinations,  till  he 
was  fullered  to  refide  again  in  London.  While  hs 
waited  upon  the  duke  in  Scotland,  he  had  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  given  himj  and  in  1681,  he  paid 
,liis  addredes  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Jennings,  daughter  of 
Richard  Jennings,  Efq;  of  Sandridge  in  Hertford- 
fhire,  one  of  the  moft  handfomeand  accomplifhed 
]adies  of  the  court,  and  then  in  attendance  on  the 
princefs,  afterwards  queen  Anne. 

In  the  fpringof  the  year  1682,  the  duke  of  York 
returned  to  London  ;  and  having  obtained  leave  to 
quit  Scotland,  refolved  to  fetch  his  family  from 
thence  by  fea.  For  this  purpofe,  he  embarked  on 
the  fecond  of  May,  but  unluckily  ran  upon  the  Le- 
mon Oar,  a  dangerous  fand,  that  lies  about  lixteen 
leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Humher ;  where  his 
fhip  was  loft,  and  feveral  perfons  of  quality,  befides 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  private  gentle- 
men and  feamen  perifhed.  The  duke  was  particu- 
larly careful  of  colonel  Churchill's  fafety,  and  took 
him  into  the  boat  in  which  himfelf  efcapecl 
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The  firft  ufe  made  by  his  royal  highnefs  of  his 
intereft,  after  his  return  to  court,  was  to  obtain  a 
title  for  his  favourite;  who,  by  letters-patent,  bear- 
ing date  on  the  firft  of  December,  1682,  was  creat- 
ed baron  Churchill  of  Aymouth,  in  Scotland,  and 
alfo  appointed  colonel  of  the  third  troop  of  guards. 

He  was  continued  in  all  'his  ports  by  James  II, 
who  fent  him  alfo  his  ambaflador  to  France,  to  no- 
tify his  acceflion.  On  his  return,  he  affifted  at  the 
coronation,  on  the  twenty-third  of  April  1685; 
and  in  May  following,  was  created  a  peer  of  Eng- 
land,  by  trie  title  of  baron  Churchill,  ofSandridge, 
in  the  county  of  Hertford. 

In  June,  lord  Churchill  being;  then  lieutenant- 
general  of  his  majefty's  forces,  was  ordered  into  the 
\v-(r,to  fupprefs  the  duke  of  M  on  mouth's  rebellion ; 
which  he  did  in  a  month's  time,  with  an  inconiider- 
able  body  of  horfe,  and  took  the  duke  himfelfpri- 
foner.   He  was  extremely  well  received  by  the  king 
at  nis  return  from  this  victory  ;  but  foon  difcerneU, 
as  it   is  laid,  the  bad  effects  it  produced,  by  con- 
firming the  king  in  an  opinion,  that,  by  virtue  of 
a  Itanding-army,  the  religion  and  government   cf 
England   might  eafily  be  changed.     How  far  lord 
Churchill   concurred   with,  or  oppofed,  the  king* 
while  he  was  forming  this  project,  cannot  well  be 
afcertained.      He  does  not  however  appear  to  have 
been   gu.lty  of  any  mean  compliances,  or  to  have 
had  any  concern  in  advifing  or  executing  the  violent 
proceedings  of  that  unhappy  reign  :  an  the  contrary, 
biihop  Burnet  tells  us,  that  "  he  very  prudently  de- 
clined meddling  much  in  bufmefs,  fpoke  little,,  ex- 
cept when  his  advice  was  afked,  and   then   always 
recommended  moderate  meafures/'     It  is  faid,  he 
declared   very  early   to  the  lord  Gal  way,  that,  if 
his   mailer  attempted   to   overturn   the  eftablifhed 
religion,  he  would  leave  him  ;  and,  that  he  figned 
the  memorial  transmitted  to  the  prince  and  princefs 
G  5  of 
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of  Orange,  by  which  they  were  invited  to  refcue 
this  nation  from  popery  and  fiavery.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  it  is  certain  that  he  remained  with,  and  was 
entrufted  by  the  king,  after  the  prince  of  Orange 
had  landed  on  the  5th  of  November  1688. 

He  attended  kins  Tames,  when  he  marched  with 
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his  forces  to  oppoie  the  prince,  and  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  5000  men  ;  yet  the  earl  of 
Feverfham,  the  king's  general,  fufpe&ing  his  in- 
clinations, advifed  the  king  to  feize  him.  The 
king's  affe£lion  to  him  was  fo  great,  that  he  could 
not  be  pievailed  upon  to  do  it  j  and  this  left  him 
at  liberty  to  go  over  to  the  prince  ;  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  but  without  betraying  any  poft,  or 
carrying  oft  an \  troops. 

Whoever  coniiders  the  great  obligations  lord 
Churchill  lay  under  to  king  James,  muft  naturally 
conclude,  that  he  could  not  take  the  refolution  of 
leaving  him,  and  withdrawing  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  but  with  infinite  concern  and  regret ;  and 
that  tbis  was  really  the  cafe,  appears  very  plainly 
from  the  following  letter,  which  he  left  for  the 
king*  to  Ihew  the  reafons  of  his  conduit,  and  to 
cxprefs  his  grief  for  the  Hep  he  was  obliged  to  take. 


C{  S  i  N  c  E  men  are  feldom  fufpected  of  fincerityv 
when  they  act, contrary  to  their  interefts ;,  and  tho' 
iny  dutiful  behaviour  to  your  majefty,  in  the  worft 
of  times,  for  which  {  acknowledge  my  poor  ier- 
vices  much  overpaid,  may  not  be  fufncient  to  in- 
cline you  to  a  charitable  interpretation  of  my  ac- 
tions ;  yet  1  hope  the  great  advantage  I  enjoy  under 
your  majefty,  which  1  can  never  expert  in  any 
other  change  of  government,  may  reasonably  con- 
vince your  majefty  and  the  world,  that  I  was  ac- 
tuated by  an  higher  principle,  v/hen  I  offered  that 
violence  to  my  inclination  and  intereft,  as  to  de- 
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fert  your  majefty,  at  a  time  when  your  affairs  Teem 
to  challenge  the  ftricleft  obedience  from  all  your 
fubjcdb  ;  much  more  from  one  who  lies  under  the 
greateft  obligations  imaginable  to  your  majefty. 
This,  Sir,  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  the 
inviolable  dictates  of  my  confcience,  and  a  necef- 
fary  co/.cern  for  my  religion,  which  no  good  man 
can  oppofe,  and  with  which  [  am  inih'udled  no- 
thing ought  to  come  in  competition. 

"  Heaven  knows  with  what  partiality  my  duti- 
ful opinion  of  your  majefty  has  hitherto  reprefented 
thofe  unhappy  defigns,  which  inconfiderateand  felf- 
interefted  men  have  framed  agarnft  your  majeily's 
true  intereit,  and  the  proteftant  religion  ;  but,  as  I 
can  no  longer  join  with  fuch,  to  give  a  pretence  by 
conqueft  to  bring  them  to  eiredfr,  fo  I  will  always, 
with  the  hazard  of  my  life  and  fortune,  fo  much 
your  majefty 's  due,  endeavour  to  preferve  your 
royal  perfon  and  lawful  right,  with  all  the  tender 
concern  and  dutiful  refped  that  becomes 

Your  majeity's  &c." 

Lord  Churchill  was  gracioufly  received  by  the 
prince  of  Orange;  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
in  confequence  of  his  lordfhip's  foli<  itation,.  that 
prince  George  of  Denmark  went  over  to  him,  as 
his  con  fort,  the  princefs  Anne,  did  icon  after,  by  the 
advice  of  lady  Churchill.  He  v/as  intruded,  in 
that  critical  conjuncture,  by  the  prince  of  Orange, 
iirft  to  re-aflemble  his  troop  of  guards  at  London, 
and  afterwards  to  reduce  fome  lately  raifed  regi- 
ments, and  to  new-model  the  army,  for  which 
purpofe  he  was  invefted  with  the  rank  and  title  of 
lieutenant-general. 

Lord  Churchill  was  one  of  the  peers  who  voted 

that  the  throne  was  vacant ;  and  in   confequence, 

the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  being   declared 

king  and   qu. en  of  England  upon  the  6th  of  Fe- 
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bruary  1689,  his  lordfhip  was,  on  the  I4th,  fworn 
of  their  privy-council,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king  ;  and,  on  the  9th  of 
April  following,  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  earl 
cf  Maryborough,  in  the  county  of  Wilts. 

He  affiiled  at  the  coronation  of  their  majefties, 
and  was  foon  after  made  commander-in-cnief  of 
the  Englifh  forces  fent  over  to  Holland.  He  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Walcourt,  in  the  province 
ofNamur,  which  was  fought  upon  the  I5th  of 
Auguft  1689,  and  gave  fuch  extraordinary  proofs 
of  his  (kill,  that  prince  Waldeck,  fpeaking  in  his 
commendation  to  king  William,  declared,  "  That 
he  faw  more  into  the  art  of  war  in  a  day,  than 
fome  generals  in  many  years." 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  king  William  com- 
manded this  year  in  Ireland  ;  which  was  the  reafon 
of  the  earl  of  Marl  borough's  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Englifh  troops  in  Holland  ;  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  fame  among  foreigners,  which 
he  afterwards  extended  all  over  Europe. 

The  following  year,  king  James  having  with- 
drawn himfelf  from  Ireland,  the  earl,  who  would 
never  appear  in  the  field  againft  that  monarch,  ac- 
cepted the  command  of  a  body  of  Englifh  forces, 
deftined  to  a&  in  conjunction  with  the  German 
and  Dutch  auxiliaries  in  reducing  Corke,  and  fome 
other  places  of  much  importance  ;  in  all  which  he 
{hewed  fuch  uncommon  abilities,  that,  on  his  firfl 
appearance  at  court  after  his  return,  king  William 
was  pleated  to  fay,  "  that  he  knew  no  man  fo  fit 
for  a  general,  who  had  feen  fo  few  campaigns." 

Yet  all  thefe  iervices  did  not  hinder  his  being 
difgraced  in  a  very  fudden  manner,  in  1691  ;  for, 
being  in  waiting  at  court,  as  lord  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, and  having  introduced  to  his  majefry  lord 
George  Hamilton,  he  was  foon  followed  to  his  own 
houfe  by  that  nobleman,  with  this  fhort  and  fur- 

prifing 
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prifmg  meflage,  That  the  king  had  no  farther  oc- 
caiion  for  his  iervices  :  the  more  furprifmg,  as  his. 
majefty,  juft  before,  had  not  discovered  the  leafl; 
coldnefs  or  difpleafure  towards  him.  The  caufe 
of  this  difgrace  is  not  even  at  prefent  known  ;  but 
is  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded  from  his  tooclofe  at- 
tachment to  the  intereft  of  the  princefs  Anne; 
whom  the  king  and  queen  wifhed  to  keep  in  a  ftate 
of  dependence  upon  them  ;  but  the  earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough  and  his  countefs  exerted  their  intereft  fo  cf- 
feftually,  that  50000!.  per  annum  was  fettled  by 
parliament  on  the  princefs,  which  gave  great  offence 
to  their  majefties. 

This  ftrange  and  unexpected  blow  was  followed 
by  an  event  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature,  for  the 
earl  and  feveral  other  noblemen  were  committed  tt> 
the  Tower,  upon  a  falfe  charge  of  high- treafon  ; 
ythe  accufatioTi  was  grounded  upon  a  paper,  faid  ta 
have  been  an  aflbciation  entered  into,  and  figned 
by  thefe  peers,  againft  the  government;  but  upon 
examining  the  paper,  and  the  evidences  clofely,  at 
the  council-board,  the  whole  was  difcovered  to  ba 
a  forgery ;  the  lords  were  releafed,  and  the  matter 
ended  in  a  profecution  on  their  parts  of  the  offend- 
ers, who  were  let  in  the  pillory,  and  publicly 
whipped. 

After  queen  Mary's  death,  when  the  interefts 
of  the  two  courts  were  brought  to  a  better  agree,- 
ment,  king  William  thought  fit  to  recall  the  earl 
of  Marlborough  to  his  privy-council  ;  and,  in  June 
1698,  appointed  him  governor  to  the  dukeofGlou- 
ceiter,  with  this  extraordinary  compliment,  "Make 
him  but  what  you  are,  and  my  nephew  will  be  all 
I  wifh  to  fee  him." 

The  earl  difcharged  the  important  duty  of  go- 
vernor to  the  young  prince,  in  a  manner  equally  fa- 
tisfa&ory  to  the  king  and  to  the  nation  ;  and  great 
h)pes  were  conceived  of  the  promifmg  genius  of 

the 
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the  royal  pupil,  when  he  was  feized  with  a  fever, 
occafioned  by  his  over-heating  himfelf  on  his  birth- 
day, the  2,|th  of  July  1700,  and  on  the  2Qth  it 
took  him  oil",  in  the  i  ith  year  of  his  age.  His  high- 
nefs  was  the  laft  prince  of  the  Eritifh  line,  and  the 
feventeenth  child  of  the  princefs  Anne,  by  the  pre- 
mature death  of  whofe  numerous  progeny,  fhe  af- 
cended  the  throne ;  and  the  crowo,  by  the  act  of 
fucceffion,  defcended  to  the  iiluftrious  houfe  of 
Hanover. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
king  Willu.m  made  the  earl  of  Marlborough  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Britifh  forces  in  Holland,, 
and  ambaflador  extraordinary  to  the  dates  general  ; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  laft  marks  of  honour  the 
earl  received  from  king  William,  except  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  lordfhip  to  the  princefs  Anne,  a 
little  before  his  death,  as  the  properefl  perfon  to 
be  trufted  with  the  command  of  the  army  which  was 
to  protect  the  liberty  of  Europe. 

In  March  1702,  about  a  week  after  the  king's 
death,  he  was  elected  knight  of  the  molt  noble  or- 
der of  the  garter ;  and  foon  after  declared  captain 
general  of  all  her  majefly's  forces  in  England  and 
abroad':  upon  which  he  was  immediately  fen t  over 
to  the  Hague,  with  the  fame  character  that  he  had 
the  year  before.  His  flay  in  Holland  was  very  mort, 
only  juft  long  enough  to  give  the  dates-general  the 
necefiary  afiurances  of  his  royal  miflrefs's  fmcere  in- 
tention to  purfue  the  plan  that  had  formerly  been 
fettled.  The  ftates  concurred  with  him  in  all  that 
he  propofed,  and  made  him  captain  general  of  all 
their  forces,  with  an  appointment  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  florins  per  annum. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  the  queen's 
council  already  divided  ;  fome  being  for  carrying 
the  war  on  as  auxiliaries  only  -,  others  for  declaring 

againft 
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againft  France  and  Spain  immediately,  and  fo  be- 
coming principals  at  once.  The  earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough  joined  with  the  latter;  and  thefe  carrying 
their  point,  war  was  declared  upon  the  4th  of  May 
1702,  and  approved  aft  rwards  by  parliament, 
though  the  Dutch,  at  that  time,  had  not  declared.. 

The  earl  took  the  command  on  the  2Oth  of  June  ^ 
and,  difcerning  that  the  fr.at.es  were  made  uneafy 
by  the  places  which  the  enemy  held  on  their  fron- 
tiers, he  began  with  attacking  and  reducing  therru 
Accordingly,  in  this  fmgle  campaign,  hemadehim- 
felf  matter  of  the  cailles  of  Gravenbroeck  and 
Waerts ;  the  towns  of  Venlo,  Ruremond,  and 
Stevenfwaert;  together  with  the  city  and  citadel  of 
Liege;  which  lait  was  taken  fword  in  hand. 

Thefe  advantages  were  confiderable,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  fuch  by  the  Hates  ;  but  they  had  like  to> 
have  been  of  a  very  fhort  date ;  for  the  army  fepa- 
rating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege,  on  the  ^d 
November;  the  earl  was  taken  the  next  day,  in  his 
paflage  by  water,  by  a  fmall  party  of  thirty  men 
from  the  garrifon  atGueldres;  but  it  being  towards 
night,  and  the  earl  with  great  compofure  prefenting 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  detachment  an 
old  pafs,  which  had  been  given  to  his  brother,  ge- 
neral Churchill,  but  which  was  now  out  of  date,, 
he  was  differed  to  proceed,  and  arrived  fafe  at  the 
Hague,  where  they  were  in  the  utmott  confterna- 
tlon  at  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him. 

The  winter  approaching,  the  earl  embarked  for 
England,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  28th  of 
November.  The  queen  had  been  complimented 
fome  time  before  by  both  houfes  of  parliament,  on 
the  fuccefs  of  her  arms  in  Flanders;  in  confequence 
of  which,  there  had  been  a  public  thankfgiving  on 
the  fourth  of  November,  when  her  majefty  went 
in  great  ftate  to  St.  Paul's. 

Soon 
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Soon  after,  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
waited  upon  the  earl  with  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  ; 
and,  on  the  2d  of  December,  her  majefty  declared 
her  intention  in  council^  of  creating  his  lordfhip  a 
duke ;  which  (he  ibon  after  did,  by  the  title  of 
marquis  of  Blandford,  and  duke  of  Maryborough. 
She  likewife  added  a  penfion  of  5000!.  per  annum 
out  of  the  port-office  during  her  own  life  ;  and  fent 
a  mefiage  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  fignifying  her 
deiire,  that  they  would  extend  the  penfion  by  ac~t 
of  parliament,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  fhe  had  done 
the  title,  to  him  and  his  heirs  male,  but  with  this 
the  houfe  would  not  comply ;  contenting  themfelves, 
in  their  addreis  to  the  queen,  with  applauding  her 
manner  of  rewarding  public  fervice,  but  declaring 
their  inability  to  make  fuch  a  precedent  for  alienat- 
ing the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Holland^ 
when,  on  the  2Oth  of  February  1703,  his  only  fon, 
the  marquis  of  Blandford,  died  at  Cambridge,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  This  afflicting  accident  did 
not,  however,  long  retard  his  grace  j  but  he  paired 
over  to  Holland,  and  arrived  at  the  Hague  on  the 
jyth  of  March. 

The  nature  of  this  work  will  not  fuffer  us  to  re- 
late all  the  military  exploits  in  which  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  engaged  j  it  is  furficient  to  fay, 
that,  numerous  as  they  were,  they  were  all  fuccels- 
ful.  The  French  had  a  great  army  this  year  in 
Flanders,  in  the  Low-countries,  and  in  that  part 
of  Germany  which  the  elector  of  Cologn  had  put 
into  their  hands ;  and  prodigious  preparations  were 
made  under  the  moil  experienced  commanders  :  but 
the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  duke  baffled  them 
all. 

When  the  campaign  was  over,    his  grace  went 
to  Dufleldorp,  to  kave  an  interview  with  the  arch- 
duke 
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tiuke  Charles,  who  had  juft  taken  the  title  of 
Charles  III.  king  of  Spain  ;  he  made  him  a  prefent 
of  a  rich  fvvord  from  his  fide,  at  the  fame  time, 
highly  complimenting  him,  on  his  great  military 
reputation.  The  duke  then  accompanied  the  Spa- 
nilh  monarch  to  the  Hague,  and  after  a  very  fliort 
itay,  came  over  to  England. 

He  arrived  on  the  13111  cf  Gclober  1703;  and 
icon  after,  king  Charles  111.  came  likewifeover  to 
England,  and  arrived  at  Spithead  on  the  26th  of 
December,  upon  which  the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and 
Maryborough  were  immediately  fent  to  receive  and 
conduct  him  to  Windfor. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  1704,  the  ftates- 
general  defired  leave  of  her  majcity  for  his  grace 
of  Marl  borough  to  come  to  the  Hague;  which  being 
granted,  his  grace  embarked  on  the  fifteenth,  and 
palled  over  to  Rotterdam.  He  went  from  thence  im. 
mediately  to  the  Hague,  where  he  communicated  to 
the  penfionary,  his  fenfe  of  the  neceffity  there  was 
of  attempting  fomething  the  next  campaign  for  the 
relief  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Charles  VI. 
whofe  affairs  at  this  time  were  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs* 
having  the  Bavarians  on  one  fide,  and  the  Hunga- 
rian maleeontents  on  the  other,  making  incurfions 
to  the  very  gates  of  Vienna,  while  his  whole  forcQ 
fcarce  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  defensive  war; 
This  fcheme  being  approved  of,  and  the  plan  of  it- 
being  adjufted,  the  duke  returned  to  England  orv 
the  fourteenth  of  February. 

When  the  meafu res  were  properly  fettled  at  home, 
the  duke,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1704,  embarked  for 
Holland  ;  where  flaying  about  a  month,  to  adiuf!  the 
necefTary  fteps,  he  began  his  march  towards  the 
heart  of  Germany;  and,  after  a  conference  held 
with  the  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  Lewis  of 
JBaden,  he  arrive^  before  the  ftrcng  entrenchments 

o£ 
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of  the  enemy  at  Schellenburg,  very  unexpectedly, 
on  the  2 ift  of  June  ;  and,  after  an  obftinate  and 
bloody  battle,  he  entirely  routed  them.  It  was  on 
this  occafion,  that  the  emperor  wrote  the  duke  a 
letter  with  his  own  hand,  acknowledging  his  great 
iervices,  and  offering  him  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the 
empire;  which  he  modeftly  declined,  till  the  queen 
afterwards  commanded  him  to  accept  of  it. 

The  duke  made  the  beft  advantage  of  this  fuc- 
cefs,  and  having  advanced  with  the  confederate 
army  within  a  league  of  Augiburgh,  where  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  was  fecurely  encamped  under 
the  cannon  of  that  city,  his  grace  fo  effectually 
cut  off  his  communication  with  his  electoral  do- 
minions, that  feeing  his  fubjects  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  confederate  army,  he  had  actually  agreed 
with  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  fign  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  abandon  the  French  intereft,  when 
he  received  the  news  that  marfhal  Tallard,  who 
commanded  the  French  army,  was  on  the  point 
of  joining  him,  which  he  did  foon  after;  and 
this  change  of  affairs  brought  on  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Hockftedt ;  (  a  town  near  the  village  of 
Blenheim)  it  was  fought  on  the  J3th  of  Auguft 
1704,  and  the  confederate  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  .Marlbo- 
rough, gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  French 
and  the  Bavarians.  More  than  10000  French  and 
Bavarians  were  killed  in  this  memorable  battle  : 
near  joooowere  wounded,  or  drowned  in  the  Da- 
nube :  marfhal  Tallard,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  French  forces,  was  taken  prifoner,  and  with 
him  13000  of  the  combined  army:  100  pieces  of 
cannon,  24  mortars,  129  colours,  171  ftandards, 
17  pair  of  kettle  drums,  3600  tents,  34  coaches, 
300  mules,  laden  with  provisions,  ammunition,  and 
baggage  j  two  bridges  of  boats,  and  fifteen  barrels 

and 
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and  eight  calks  of  iilvcr,  were  the  fpoils  of  the 
day.  But  what  isftill  more  remarkable,  the  victors 
loft  only  4500  men  killed,  and  about  8000  wounded 
or  taken  prifoners.  This  battle  is  frequently  ftiled 
in  hiilory  the  battle  of  Blenheim;  though  it  is  more 
propeily  that  of  Hockftedt. 

After  this  glorious  action,  by  which  the  empire 
was  faved,  and  the  whole  electorate  of  Bavaria 
conquered,  the  duke  continued  his  purfuit,  till 
he  forced  the  French  to  repafs  the  Rhine.  Then 
prince  Lewis  of  Baden  laid  fiege  to  Landau,  while 
the  duke  and  prince  Eugene  covered  it;  but  it  was 
not  taken  till  the  i2th  of  November.  The  duke 
made  a  tour  alfo  to  Berlin  ;  and,  by  a  fhort  nego- 
tiation, fufpcnded  the  difputes  between  the  king  of 
Pruffia  and  the  Dutch,  by  which  he  gained  the 
good  will  of  both  parties. 

When  the  campaign  was  over,  he  returned  to 
Holland,  and,  on  the  i4th  of  December,  arrived 
in  England.  He  brought  over  with  him  marfhal 
Tallard,  and  26  other  officers  of  diftinc~Hon,  and 
the  colours ;  which,  by  her  majefty's  order,  were 
put  up  in  Weftminfter-hall. 

He  was  received  by  the  queen  and  her  royal 
confort  with  the  higheft  marks  of  efteem,  and  had 
the  folemn  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament. 
Befides  this,  the  commons  addrefled  her  majefty  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  victory ;  which  fhe 
did,  by  granting  Woodftock,  with  the  hundred  of 
Wotton,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  This  was 
confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  palled 
on  the  i4th  of  March  following,  with  this  remark- 
able claufe,  that  they  fhould  be  held  by  the  duke 
and  his  heirs,  on  condition  of  tendering  to  the 
queen,  her  heirs,  and  fucceflbrs,  en  the  fecond  of 
A'K'uiK  every  year,  for  ever,  at  the  caftle  of 
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Windfor,   a  ftandard    with    three  fleurs  dc  fys,  the 
arms  of  France,  painted  thereon. 

The  comptroller  of  the  queen's  works  was  like- 
wife  ordered  to  build  a  magnificent  palace  for  the 
duke  in  Woodftock-park,  which  was  called  Blen- 
heim-houfe,  and  is  now  a  ftanding  memorial  of 
the  general's  and  the  nation's  glory,  acquired  by 
the  moft  celebrated  victory  on  the  annals  of  Europe. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  the  duke  was  fumptu- 
oufly  entertained  by  the  city  of  London  ;  and,  on 
the  8th  of  February,  the  commons  addrefled  the 
queen,  to  teftify  their  thanks  for  the  wife  treaty 
which  the  duke  had  concluded  with  the  court  of 
Berlin,  by  which  a  large  body  of  Pruffian  troops 
were  fent  to  the  affifrance  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

The  next  year,  1705,  the  duke  went  over  to 
Holland  in  March,  with  a  defign  to  execute  fome 
great  fchemes,  which  he  had  been  projecting  in 
the  winter.  The  campaign  was  attended  with 
fome  fuccefles,  which  would  have  made  a  confi- 
derable  figure  in  a  campaign  under  any  other  ge- 
neral, but  are  fcarcely  worth  mentioning  where 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  commanded.  He  could 
•not  carry  into  execution  his  main  proje6t,  on  ac- 
count of  the  impediments  he  met  with  from  the 
allies,  and  in  this  refpecl  was  greatly  difappointed. 

The  feafon  for  action  being  over,  he  made  a  tour 
to  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Hanover.  At 
the  firft  of  thefe,  he  acquired  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  new  emperor,  Jofeph  I.  who  prefented  hi;n  wi.th 
the  principality  of  Mindelheim  :  at  the  fecond,  he 
renewed  the  contract  for  the  Pruffian  forces  ;  and% 
at  the  third,  he  reftored  a  perfect  harmony,  and  ad- 
jufted  every  thing  to  the  elector's  fatisfaclion.  After 
tjiis,  he  returned  to  the  Hague,  and  towards  the 
clofeofthe  year,  embarked  for,  and  arrived  fafe  in 
England. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  yth  of  January  1706,  the  houfe  of 
commons  came  to  a  refolution,  to  thank  his  grace 
of  Marlborough,  as  well  for  his  prudent  negotiatU,. 
ons,  as  for  his  great  military  fervices ;  but,  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  it  very  foon  appeared,  that  there  was  a 
ftrong  party  formed  againft  the  vVar,  and  fteps  were 
taken  to  cenfure  and  difgrace  the  conduct  of  the 
duke. 

All  things  being  concerted  for  rendering  the 
campaign  of  this  year  more  fuccefsful  than  the  for- 
mer, the  duke,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  embark- 
ed forHolland,  and  after  leveral  inferior  advantages, 
he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  duke  of  Ba- 
varia and  marfhal  Villeroy,  at  the  village  of  Ra- 
milies,  on  the  i2th  of  May,  being  Whitfunday. 
The  duke  was  twice  in  the  utmoft  danger  in  this' 
acStion,  once  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  and  a  fecond 
time,  by  a  cannon-fhot,  which  took  off  the  head  of 
colonel  Bingfield,  as  he  was  holding  the  ftirrup  for 
his  grace  to  remount. 

The  French  and  the  Bavarians  loft  feveral  thou- 
fand  men,  befides  6000  taken  prifoners,  with  great 
part  of  their  artillery  and  baggage;  the  lofs  of  the 
allies  was  very  inconfiderable  j  and  this  victory  is 
known  in  hiftory  by  the  title  of  the  battle  of  Ra- 
milies. 

The  advantages  gained  by  this  victory  were  fo- 
far  improved  by  the  vigilance  and  wiidom  of  the 
duke,  that  Louvain,  Bruflels,  Mechlin,  and  even 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  fubtnitted  to  king  Charles  III. 
of  Spain  without  a  ftroke;  andOudenard  furrender-- 
ed  upon  the  firft  fummons.  The  city  of  Antwerp- 
followed  this  example.  And  thus,  in  the  ihort 
fpaceof  a  fortnight,  the  duke  reduced  all  Brabant, 
and  the  marquifate  of  the  holy  empire,  to  the  obe- 
dience of  king  Charles.  He  afterwards  took  the- 
towns  of  Oitend,  Menin,  Dendermonde,>and.Aethi 
i  The 
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The  forces  of  the  allies,  after  this  glorious  cam- 
paign, being  about  to  feparate,  his  grace,  on  the 
i6th  of  October,  went  to  the  Hague  j  where  the 
propofals,  which  France  had  made  for  peace,  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  the 
duke  of  Marl  borough,  were  communicated  to  the 
ininifters  of  the  allies ;  after  which  his  grace  em- 
barked for  England. 

He  arrived  at  London  on  the  i8th  of  November; 
and,  though  at  this  time  there  was  a  party  formed 
againft  him  at  court,  yet  the  great  fervices  he  had 
done  the  nation,  and  the  perfonaltftcern  the  queen 
always  had  for  him,  procured  him  an  univerfal  good 
reception. 

The  houfe  of  commons,  in  their  addrefs  to  the 
queen,  fpoke  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  (hare  in 
particular,  in  the  llrongeft  terms  poflible ;  and  the 
day  after,  unanimoufly  voted  him  their  thanks;  and 
the  lords  did  the  fame.  They  Went  ftill  farther;  for, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  they  addrefled  the  queen 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  fettle  the  duke's  ho- 
nours upon  the  male  and  female  iflue  of  his  daugh- 
ters. This  was  granted  ;  and  Blenheim-houfe,  with 
the  manor  of  Woodftock,  was,  after  the  deceafe  of 
the  dutchefs,  upon  whom  they  were  fettled  in  join- 
ture, entailed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  honours. 

Two  days  after  this,  the  ftandards  and  colours 
taken  at  Ramilies  being  carried  in  ftate  through  the 
city,  in  order  to  be  hung  up  inGuildhall,  his  grace 
of  Marlborough  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  lord - 
mayor,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

The  laft  day  of  the  year  was  appointed  for  a  ge- 
neral thankfgiving,  and  her  majefty  went  in  ftate 
to  St.  Paul's;  in  which  there  was  this  fingularity 
obferved,  that  it  was  the  fecond  thankfgiving  with- 
in the  year. 

On 
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On  the  jyth  of  January  1707,  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  in  which 
they  fignified,  That,  as  her  majefty  had  built  the 
houfe  of  Blenheim  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
duke  ofMailborough's  fervices ;  and,  as  the  houfe 
of  lords  had  ordered  a  bill  for  continuing  his  ho- 
nours ;  fo  they  were  defirous  to  make  fome  provifion 
for  the  more  h  .nourable  fupport  of  his  dignity.  In 
confequence  of  this,  and  of  the  queen's  anfwer,  the 
penfion  of  5000  pounds  per  annum  from  the  poft- 
ofHce  was  fettled  in  the  manner  the  queen  had  for* 
merly  de fired  of  another  houfe  of  commons,  who 
happened  not  to  be' in  quite  fo  good  a  temper. 

Thefe  points  adjufted,  his  grace  made  hafte  to 
return  to  his  charge,  it  being  thought  neceifary  he 
fhould  acquaint  the  foreign  minifters  at  the  Hague, 
that  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  would  hearken  to 
no  propofaJs  of  peace  but  what  would  firmly  fecure 
the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

The  campaign  cf  the  year  1707  proved  the  mod 
barren  one  he  ever  made  ;  which  was  chiefly  owing 
to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who  began  to 
flag,  in  fupporting  the  common  caufe.  Nor  did 
things  go  on  more  to  his  mind  at  home;  for,  upon 
his  return  toEngland,  after  the  campaign  was  over, 
he  found  that  the  fire,  which  he  fufpedted  the  year 
before,  had  broke  out  in  his  abfence;  that  the  queen 
had  a  female  favourite,  who  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
fupplanting  the  dutchefs  ;  and  that  fhe  liftcned  to 
the  infmuations  of  a  ftatefman,  who  was  no  friend 
to  him.  He  is  faid  to  have  borne  all  this  with  firrn- 
nefs  and  patience,  though  he  eafily  faw  to  what  it 
tended  ;  and  he  went  to  He  Hand,  as  ufual,  early 
in  the  fpringcf  the  year  1708,  arriving  at  the  Hague 
on  the  i  Qth  of  March. 

The  enfuing  campaign  was  carried  on  by  the 

tluke,    in  conjunction  with  prince  Eugene,  with 

2  fuch 
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fuch  prodigious  fuccefs,  that  the  French  king 
thought  fir,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1709,  to 
fet  on  foot  a  negotiation  for  peace. 

The  houfe  of  commons  this  year,  gave  an  un- 
common teftimony  of  their  refpe£t  for  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  ;  for,  befides  addrefling  the  queen, 
they,  on  the  22d  of  January  1709,  unanimously 
voted  thanks  to  his  grace,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
transmitted  to  him  abroad  by  the  fpeaker. 

His  grace  returned  to  England  on  the  25th  of 
February  ;  and,  on  his  hrft  appearance  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  received  the  thanks  of  that  auguft  ailembly. 
His  ttay  was  fo  very  fhort,  that  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  what  pafled  in  the  winter.  It  is  fufficient  to 
fay,  that  they,  who  feared  the  dangerous  effedts  of 
thofe  artful  propofals  France  had  been  making  for 
the  conclufion  of  a  general  peace,  were  alfo  of 
opinion,  that  no  body  was  fo  capable  of  fetting 
their  danger  in  a  true  light  in  Holland,  as  his  grace 
of  Marlborough.  This  induced  the  queen  to  fen4 
him  thithei?  the  latter  end  of  March,  m  the  cha- 
racter of  her  plenipotentiary ;  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  enemy's  disappointment,  by  de- 
feating all  their  projects. 

Maifhal  Villars  commanded  the  French  army  in 
the  campaign  of  the  year  1709  ;  and  Lewis  XiV. 
exprefled  no  fmall  hopes  of  him,  in  faying,  a  lit- 
tle before  the  opening  of  it,  that  "  Villars  was  ne- 
ver beat."  However,  the  fiege  of  Tournay,  and 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  convinced  the  monarch 
that  Villars  was  not  invincible. 

Tournay  furrendered  to  the  allies  on  the  3Oth 
of  July,  and  on  the  nth  of  September  following 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Blaregnies^  or  Malplaquet, 
near  Mons ;  the  allies  were  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene,  and  the 
French  by  the  famous  marfhals  of  France,  Villars 

and 
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and  Boufflers.  Each  army  confifted  of  abou*- 
100000  of  the  beft  troops  ever  feen  in  Europe  ; 
and  after  a  moft  obitinate  engagement,  in  which 
the  allies  had  every  difficulty  to  furmount,  from 
the  advantageous  fituation  of  the  French  army ; 
they  penetrated  their  intrenchments,  and  obliged 
the  enemy  to  retreat;  but  this  victory  coft  the  allies 
very  dear,  for  they  loft  20000  men*  However, 
when  the  news  arrived  in  England,  the  honour  of 
gaining  the  day  was  thought  fo  great,  that  the  city 
of  London  renewed  their  congratulatory  addreiies 
to  the  queen ;  and  her  majefty  in  council,  on  the 
3d  of  October  following,  ordered  a  proclamation 
tor  a  general  thankfgiving. 

The  duke  of  Marl  borough  came  to  St.  James's 
on  the  roth  of  November,  and  loon  after  received 
the  thanks  of  both  houfes  ;  and  the  queen,  as  if 
defirous  of  any  occafion  to  {hew  her  kindnefs  to 
his  grace,  appointed  him  lord  lieutenant  and 
cuftos-rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Oxford.  But, 
amidft  thcfe  honours,  preferments,  and  favours, 
the  duke  was  really  chagrined  to  'the  laft  degree. 
He  perceived,  that  the  French  intrigues  began  to 
prevail  both  in  England  and  Holland  ;  the  affair  of 
Dr.  Sacheverell  had  thrown  the  nation  into  a  fer- 
ment ;  and  the  queen  was  not  only  eftranged  from 
the  dutchefs  of  Marlborough,  but  had  taken  fuch 
a  diilike  to  her,  that  {he  feldom  appeared  at  court. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1710,  the  French 
fet  on  foot  a  new  negotiation  for  a  peace,  which 
was  commonly  diftinguiftied  by  the  title  of  the 
treaty  of  Gertrudenburg*  The  itates  general,  upon 
this,  having  {hewn  an  inclination  to  enter  into 
conferences  with  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  the 
houfe  of  commons  immediately  framed  an  addrefa 
to  the  queen,  that  {he  would  be  pleafed  to  fend 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  over  to  the  Hague,  with 

VOL.  V.  H  which 
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•which  requeft  her  majefty  complied,  and,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  February,  his  grace  went  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  met  with  prince  Eugene,  and 
foon  after  fet  out  with  him  for  the  army,  which  was 
ailembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tournay. 

This  campaign  was  very  fuccefsful,  many  towns 
being  taken  and  fortrefles  reduced ;  notwithstanding 
which,  when  the  duke  came  over  to  England,  about 
the  middle  of  December,  he  found  his  intereft  de- 
clining, and  his  fervices  fet  at  nought.  The  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  were  carried  on  during  a  great 
part  of  the  fummer;  but  in  July,  the  French  and  the 
Dutch  miniftry  broke  off  the  treaty  :  all  the  other 
preliminaries  had  been  fettled,  when  theDutch  in- 
iifted,  that  the  French  king  fhould  take  upon  him- 
felf  to  compel  his  grandfon  Philip,  to  cede  the  throne 
of  Spain  to  Charles  III.  and  not  leave  the  allies  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Spain  :  this  the  French  would 
not  agree  to,  and  thus  the  negotiations  came  to 
nothing. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft,  the  queen  began  the 
great  change  in  her  miniftry,  by  removing  the  earl 
of  Sunderland  from  being  fecretary  of  irate  :  the 
lord-treafurer  Godolphin  was  likewife  removed. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  no  notice 
was  taken  in  the  addreiFes  of  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's  fuccefs  -3  an  attempt,  indeed,  was  made  to 
procure  him  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  but 
it  was  eagerly  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle.  His 
grace  was  kindly  received  by  the  queen,  who  feemed 
defirous  to  have  him  live  upon  good  terms  with  her 
new  miniftry  ;  but  this  was  thought  impracticable; 
and  it  was  every  day  expecled,  that  he  would  lay 
down  his  commiffion.  He  did  not  do  this  ;  but  he 
carried  the  golden  key,  the  eniign  of  the  dutchefs 
of  Marlborough's  dignity,  on  the  Qth  of  January, 
17 1 J)  to  the  queen,  and  refigned  all  her  employ- 
ments 
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merits  with  great  duty  and  fubmiflion.  With  ths 
&me  firmnefs  and  compofure  he  confulted  the  ne- 
ceiiary  meafures  for  the  next  campaign  with  thofe 
whom  he  knew  to  be  no  friends  of  his  j  and  treated 
all  parties  with  candour  and  refpedt. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  duke  felt  fome  in- 
ward difquiet,  though  he  {hewed  no  outward  con- 
cern ;  at  leaft  forhimfelf:  but,  when  the  earl  of 
Gal  way  was  indecently  treated  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
the  duke  of  Marl  borough  could  not  help  faying,  it 
was  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  generals,  who  had  afted 
according  to  the  beft  of  their  underftandings,  and 
had  loft  their  limbs  in  the  fervice,  fhould  be  exa- 
mined like  offenders,  about  infignificant  things. 

An  exterior  civility,  in  court  language  ityled  a 
good  underftanding,  being  eftabliftied  between  the 
duke  and  the  new  miniftry,  the  duke  went  over 
to  the  Hague,  to  prepare  for  the  next  campaign, 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  he  knew  would  be  his  laft. 
He  exerted  himfelf  in  an  uncommon  manner,  and 
it  was  attended  with  the  ufual  fuccefs. 

There  was,  in  this  campaign,  a  continued  trial 
of  (kill  between  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  mar- 
fhal  Villars;  and,  as  great  a  general  as  the  latter 
was,  he  was  obliged  at  length  to  fubmit  to  the 
former. 

The  duke  embarked  for  England  when  the  cam- 
paign was  over,  and  came  to  London  upon  the  8th 
of  November.  Hs  (hewed  fome  caution  in  his  man- 
ner of  coming;  for  happening  to  land  the  very  night 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  inauguration,  when  great  re- 
joicings were  intended  by  the  populace,  he  conti- 
nued very  prudently  at  Greenwich,  and  the  next 
day  waited  on  the  queen  at  Hampton-court,  who 
received  him  gracioufly.  He  was  vilited  by  the  mi- 
nifters,  and  viiited  them ;  but  he  did  not  go  to  coun* 
cil,  becaufc  a  negotiation  for  peace  was  then  on  the 
H  a  carpet, 
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carpet,  upon  a  bafis  which  he  did  by  no  means  ap-. 
prove. 

He  acquainted  her  majefty,  in  the  audience  he 
had  at  his  arrival,  that,  as  he  could  not  concur  in 
the  meafures  of  thofe  who  directed  her  councils,  fo 
he  would  not  diffract  them  by  a  fruitlefs  oppofition  : 
yet,  finding  himfelf  attacked  in  the  houte  of  lords, 
and  loaded  with  the  imputation  of  having  protracted 
the  war;  he  vindicated  his  conduct  and  character 
with  great  dignity  and  fpirit :  and,  in  a  moft  pa- 
thetic fpeech,  appealed  to  the  queen  his  miftrefs, 
who  was  there  incognito,  for  the  falfehood  of  that 
imputation  ;  declaring,  that  he  was  as  much  for  a 
peace  as  any  man,  provided  it  was  fuch  a  peace  as 
might  be  expected  from,  a  war  undertaken  on  fo  juft 
motives,  and  carried  on  with  uninterrupted  fucceis." 

This  had  a  great  effect  on  that  auguft  affembly, 
and  perhaps  made  fome  impreffion  on  the  queen  ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  gave  fuch  an  edge  to  the 
refentment  of  his  enemies,  who  were  then  in  power, 
that  they  refolve^,  at  all  adventures,  to  remove  him. 
Thofe  who  were  thus  refolved  to  diveft  him  of 
his  commiffion,  found  themfelves  under  a  necef- 
iity  to  engage  the  queen  to  take  it  from  him. 
This  neceffity  arofe  chiefly  from  pnnce  Eugene's 
being  expected  to  come  over  with  a  commiflion 
from  the  emperor;  and  to  give  fome  colour  to  it,, 
an  enquiry  was  promoted  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
to  fix  a  very  high  imputation  upon  the  duke,  as  if 
he  had  put  very  large  fums  of  public  money  into  his 
pocket.  W.hen  a  queifion  to  this  purpofe  had  been 
carried^  the  queen,  by  a  letter  conceived  in  very 
obfeure  terms,  acquainted  him  with  her  having 
no  farther  occafion  for  his  fervice,  and  difmiifed 
him  from  all  his  employments. 

He  was  from  this  time  expofed  to  a  moft  pain- 
ful persecution.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  attacked 

by 
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by  the  clamours  of  the  populace,  and  by  thofe  li- 
centious fcribblers,  who  are  always  ready  to  efpoufe 
the  quarrels  of  a  miniitry,  and  to  infu!t,  without 
mercy,  thofe  they  can  infult  with  impunity.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  profecution  was  commenced 
againft  him  by  the  attorney- general,,  for  applying 
pTiblic  money  to  his  private  ufe;  and  the  workmen 
employed  in  building  Blenheim-houfe,  though  fet 
at  work  by  the  crown,  were  encouraged  to  fue  his 
grace  for  the  money  that  was  due  to  them.  All  his 
actions  werealfo  fhamefully  mifreprefented. 

Thefe  uneafmefTes,  joined  to  his  grief  for  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  inclined  his  grace 
to  gratify  his  enemies  by  a  voluntary  exile.  Accord- 
ingly, he  embarked  at  Dover,  upon  the  i4th  of 
November  1712;  and  landing  atOftend,  went  from 
thence  to  Antwerp,  and  fo  to  Aix  laChapelle,  be- 
ing everywhere  received  with  the  honours  due  to 
his  high  rank  and  merit.  The  dutchefs  of  Marl- 
borough  alfo  attended  her  lord  in  all  his  jourmes., 
and  particularly  in  his  vifit  to  the  principality  of 
Mindclheim,  which  was  given  him  by  the  emperor, 
and  exchanged  for  another  at  the  peace,  which  was 
made  while  the  duke  was  abroad. 

The  conclusion  of  that  peace  was  fo  far  from 
reitoring  any  harmony  among  the  feveral  parties  of 
Great  Britain,  that  it  widened  their  differences  ex- 
ceeding'y;  infomuch  that  the  chiefs,  defpairing  of 
fafety  in  the  way  they  were  in,  are  laid  to  have  fs- 
cretly  invited  the  duke  of  Marlborough  back  to  Eng- 
land. Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
duke  took  a  refolution  of  returning  a  little  before 
the  queen's  death  ;  and,  landing  at  Dover,  came 
to  London  upon  the  4th  of  Auguft,  1714. 

He  was  received  with  all  poflible  demonstrations 

of  joy,  by  thofe  who,  (upon  thedemife  of  the  queen, 
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which  had  happened  upon  the  firft  of  that  month) 
were  entrufted  with  the  government;  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  king  George  I.  was  particularly  diftia- 
guifhed  by  a<5ts  of  royal  favour  j  for  he  was  again 
declared  captain-genera]',  and  commander  in  chief, 
of  all  his  majsfty's  land-forces,  colonel  of  the  firit 
raiment  of  foot-guards,  and  mafter  of  the  ordnance. 

His  advice  was  of  great  ufe  in  concerting  thofe 
meafures  by  which  the  rebellion  in  the  year  1715 
was  crufhed  ;  and  this  was  bis  lait  effort  in  refpedt 
to  public  affairs  ;  for  his  infirmities  increafmg  with 
his  years,  he  retired  from  bufrnefs,  and  fpent  the 
created  'part  of  his  time,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  atone  or  other  of  his  country-houfes. 

His  death  happened  on  the  j6th  of  June  1722, 
£t  Windfor-lodge  ;  and  his  corpfe,  upon  the  qth 
of  Augufl  following,  was  interred,  with  the  higheft 
iolemnity,  in  Weitminfter-abbey. 

Befides  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  his  grace  had  four  daughters,. 
who  married  into  the  beft  families  of  the  kingdom* 


%*  Authorities.  Lediard's  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlbcrough,  8vo.  1736.  Biog,  Britan.  Smolkt's 
Hiih  of  England, 
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The  LIFE  of 

ROBERT     HARLEY, 

Earl   of  OXFORD    and   MORTIMER.. 
£A.  D.  i66i>  to   1724.} 

HI  S  eminent  ftatefman  was  the  eldeft  Ton  of 
Sir  Edward  Barley,  and  was  born  in  London > 
in  the  year  1661. 

He  was  educated  under  the  reverend  Mr,  Birch, 
at  Shilton,  near  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire  \  which, 
though  a  private  fchool,  was  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing, at  the  fame  time,  a  lord-high-treafurer, 
viz.  lord  Oxford  ;  a  lord -high -chancellor,  lord 
Harcourt  j  a  lord»chief-juftice  of  the  Common- 
pleas,  lord  Trevor ;  and  ten  members  of  the  houfe 
of"  commons  j  who  were  all  cotemporaries  as  well 
at  fchool,  as  in  parliament.  Here  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  extenfive  knowledge  -and  learning;, 
which  rendered  him  afterwards  fo  confpicuous  in, 
the  world. 

At  the  revolution,  Sir  Edward  Harley,  and  this 
bis  eldeft  fon,  railed  a  troop  of  horfe  at  their  own 
expence,  for  the  fervice  of  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
and,  after  the  acceflion  of  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  he  was  firft  chofen  member  of  parliament 
for  Tregony,  in  Cornwall,  and  afterwards  ferved 
for  the  town  of  Radnor,  till  he  was  called  up  to 
the  houfe  of  lords* 
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In  1690,  he  was  chofen  by  ballot  one  of  the 
nine  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  commif- 
iioners  for  ft-ating  the  public  accounts  ;  and  alfo 
one  of  the  arbitrators  for  uniting  the  two  India 
companies. 

On  the  1 9th  of  November  1694,  the  houfe  of 
commons  ordered  Mr.  Harley  to  prepare  and  bring 
in  a  bill,  "  For  the  frequent  meeting  and  calling 
of  parliaments;"  which  he  accordingly  did  upon 
the  22d;  and  it  -was  received  and  agreed  to  by  both 
houfes,  without  any  alteration  or  amendment, 

On  the  nth  of  February  1702,  he  was  chofen 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and  that  par- 
liament being  dillolved  the  fame  year,  by  king 
William,  and  a  new  one  called,  he  was  again, 
chofen  fpeaker  on  the  gift  of  December  following, 
as  he  was  in  the  hrit  parliament  called  by  queen 
Anne. 

On  the  1 7th  of  April  1704,  he  was  fworn  of 
her  majefty's  privy  council  ;  and,  on  the  i8th  of 
May  following,  he  was  made  one  of  the  principal 
fecretaries  of  ftate,  being  alfo  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  at  the  fame  time. 

In  1706,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  for  the  treaty  of  union  with  Scotland,  which 
took  effecT: ;  he  refigned  his  place  of  principal  fe- 
cretary  of  irate  in  February  1708. 

On  the  ioth  of  Auguft  1710,  he  was  conftituted 
one  of  the  com  mi  (Turners  of  the  ^  Treafury  ;  alfo 
.chancellor  and  under- treafurer  of  the  Exchequer  : 
and  having,  three  days  after,  been  again  fworn  irr 
of  the  privy-council,  he  was,  on  the  P>th  of  March 
following,  in  great  danger  of  his  life  :  the  abbe 
de  la  B  our  lie  ^  ""commonly  called  the  marquis  of 
Guifcard,  a  Frenchman,  then  under  examination 
of  a  committee  of  the  privy-council  at  Whitehall, 
for  high-treafonj  {tabbing  him  with  a  -penknife, 

which 
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which  he  took  up  in  the  clerk's  room,  where  he 
waited  before  he  was  examined.  Guifcard  was 
thereupon  imprifoned,  and  died  in  Newgate,  on 
the  iyth  of  the  fame  monrh. 

The  aflaffin  confeffed  in  Newgate,  that  his  in- 
tention was  to  have  murdered  Mr.  St.  John  (after- 
wards the  famous  lord  Bolingbroke)  at  that  time 
one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  who  had  been  very 
active  in  the  profecution  of  one  Greg,  for  a  trea- 
fonable  correspondence  with  France,  of  which  he 
was  convicted,  and  fuffered  death  as  a  traitor.  It 
fhould  feem  that  Greg  and  Guifcard  were  both  in 
the  pay  of  France;  and  Mr.  Harley  having  been 
the  tirft  detector  of  Greg's  defigns  ;  this  accounts 
for  Guifcard's  vengeance  on  Mr.  Harley,  whom  he 
might  think  a  likely  perfon  to  difcover  his  own  in- 
trigues. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  only  reafon  he 
afligned  for  (tabbing  Mr.  Harley,  who  had  changed 
feats  with  Mr.  St.  John,  fo  that  he  could  not 
reach  the  latter,  was,  that  he  thought  it  fome  fa- 
tisfaction  to  kill  the  perfon  whom  he  imagined  to 
be  the  molt  intimate  friend  of  and  molt  beloved 
.by  Mr.  St.  John. 

The  friends  and  dependants  of  the  n-ew  mi- 
*ii{try,  in  the  libels  of  the  day,  attempted  to  charge 
this  horrid  deed  on  the  whig  party,  who  had  lately 
been  di unified  from  all  public  employments,  but 
without  any  fhadow  of  reafon  ;  for  the  villain  had* 
no  connection  with  any  man  of  confequence  in  the 
kingdom,  and  was  only  a  fecret  common  fpy  and 
agent  for  the  French  mini  (try. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  foon  after  paiTed,  mak- 
ing it  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  attempt 
the  life  of  a  private  counfellor  in  the  execution  of 
his  office  ;  and  a  claufe  was  inferted,  to  juflify 
and  indemnify  all  perfons,  who,  in  aflifting  in  de- 
fence of  Mr.  Harley,  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
H  5  when, 
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when  he  was  {tabbed  by  the  fieur  de  Guifcaref,, 
and  in  fecuring  him,  did  give  any  wound  or  bruife 
to  the  faid  fieur  de  Guifcard,  whereby  he  received 
his  death. 

Both  houfes  of  parliament  addreffed  the  queen 
on  this  occafion,  and  exprefled  their  great  concern 
(in  the  following  terms  : )  i<f  at  the  moft  barbarous 
and  villainous  attempt  made  upon  the  perfon  of 
Robert  Harley,  Efq;  chancellor  of  your  majefty's 
Exchequer,  by  the  marquis  of  Guifcard,  a  French 
papift,  at  the  time  when  he  was  under  examination 
for  treafonable  practices,  before  a  committee  of  your 
majefty's  council. 

"  We  cannot  but  be  moft  deeply  afFe&ed  to  find 
fuch  an  inftanee  of  inveterate  malice  againft  one 
employed  in  your  majefty's  council,  and  fo  near 
your  royal  perfon  ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe,, 
that  his  fidelity  to  your  majefly,  and  zeal  for  your 
fervice,  have  drawn  on  him  the  hatred  of  all  the 
abettors  of  popery  and  faction. 

"  We  think  it  our  duty,  on  this  eccafion,  to 
allure  your  majefty,  that  we  will  effectually  itand 
by  and  defend  your  majefty,  and  thofe  who  have 
the  honour  to  be  employed  in  your  fervice,  againft 
all  public  and  fecret  attempts  of  your  enemies,  &c.;"' 


To  which  the  Queen  returned  this  anfwer: 


«  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  I  TAKE  this  addrefs  veiy  kindly  from  you, 
on  the  occafion  of  that  barbarous  attempt  on  Mr. 
Harley,  whofe  zeal  and  fidelity  in  my  fervice  muii: 
"yet  appear  more  eminently  by  that  horrid  endeavour 
to  take  away  his  life,  for  no  other  reafon  that  ap- 
pears, but  his  known  oppofition  to  popery  and 
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faclien.  Your  warm  concern  for  the  fafety  of  my 
perfon,  and  the  defence  of  thofe  employed  in  my 
iervice,  is  very  grateful  to  me,  &c." 

The  wound  he  had  received  confined  him  for 
fome  weeks  ;  but  the  houfe  being  informed  that  it 
was  almoft  healed,  and  that  he  would  in  a  few 
days  come  abror.d,  theyrefolved  to  congratulate  his 
efcape  and  recovery;  and  accordingly,  upon  his 
next  attendance  in  the  houfe,  which  was  on  the 
26th  of  April,  the  fpeaker  addrefTed  himfelf  to  him 
in  a  very  refpe&ful  fpeech,  to  which  Mr.  Harley 
returned  as  refpe&ful  an  anfwer. 

In  May  1711,  her  majefty,  to  reward  his  many 
eminent  fervices,  was  pleafed  to  advance  him  to 
the  peerage  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  ftile  and  titles 
of  baron  Harley,  of  Wigmore,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford ;  earl  of  Oxford,  and  earl  Mortimer  ; 
with  remainder,  for  want  of  male  ifiue  of  his  own 
body,  to  the  heirs  male  of  Sir  Robert  Harley,  knight 
of  the  Bath,  his  grand  father. 

This  dignity  was  likewife  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  high  office  to  which  he  was  fo6n 
after  advanced,  for  on  the  2Qth  of  the  fame  month, 
the  queen  was  pleafed  to  nominate  him  lord  high- 
treafurer  of  Great  Britain;,  and,  on  the  rU  of  June, 
his  lordfhip  took  the  ufual  oaths,  on  which  occafion, 
Sir  Simon  Harccurt,  the  lord- keeper  of  the  great 
feal,  made  him  the  following  fpeech  : 

"  My  Lord, 

THE  queen,  who  does  every  thing  with  the 
greateft  wildom,  has  given  a  proof  of  it  in  the  ho- 
nours flie  has  lately  conferred  on  you,  which  are 
exactly  fuited  to  your  deferts  and  qualifications. 
My  lord,  the  title  which  you  rlow  bear  could  not 
have  been  fo-juftly  placed  on  any  other  of  her  ma« 
H  6  jefttf  , 
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jefty's  fubjedls.  Some  of  that  ancient  blood  which 
fills  your  veins,  is  derived  from  the  Veres  ;  and  you 
have  (hewed  yourfelf  as  ready  to  facrifice  it  for  the 
fafety  of  your  prince,  and  the  good  of  your  coun- 
try, and  as  fearlefs  of  danger,  on  the  moft  try- 
ing occafions,  as  ever  any  of  that  brave  and  loyal 
houfe  were.  Ncr  is  that  title  lefs  fuited  to  you, 
as  it  carries  in  it  a  relation  to  one  of  the  chief  leafs 
of  learning';  for  even  your  enemies,  my  lord,  if 
any  fuch  there  ftiii  are,  muft  own,  that  the  love 
of  letters,  and  the  encouragement  of  thofe  who 
excel  in  them,  is  one  diftinguiming  part  of  your 
<:haracl:er. 

"  My  lord,  the  high  ftation  of  lord-treafurer  of 
Great-Britain,  to  which  her  majefty  has  called  you, 
isthejutt  reward  of  your  eminent  fervices.  You 
have  been  the  great  inftrument  of  reftoring  public 
credit,  and  relieving  this  nation  from  the  heavy 
preiTure  and  ignominy  of  an  immenfe  debt,  under 
which  it  languifhed  ;  and  you  are  now  intruded 
with  the  power  of  fecuring  us  from  a  relapfe  into 
the  fame  ill  ftate,  out  of  which  you  have  refcued 
us. 

«  This  great  office,  my  lord,  is  every  way  wor- 
thy of  you  ;  particularly  on  the  account  of  thofe 
many  difficulties  with  which  the  faithful  difcharge 
of  it  muft  be  unavoidably  attended,  and  which  re~ 
quire  a  genius  like  your's  to  matter  them. 

«  The  only  difficulty  which  even  you,  my  lord 
may  rind  infuperable,  is,  how  to  deferve  better  of 
the  crown  and  kingdom  after  this  advancement, 
than  you  did  before  it." 

That  the  earl  of  Oxford  merited  the  encomiums 
bellowed  on  him  in  this  fpeech,  and  even  the  trea- 
iury  ftafr,  for  his  abilities  as  a  financier  his  greateft 
enemies  could  not  deny ;  but  his  flatterers,  and  par- 
ticular <y  the  celebrated  dean  Swift,  from  hence 
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drew  a  falfe  conclusion,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  him  to  pofterity,  as  the  mirror  of  miniflers. 
In  this  light  h-e  feems  likewife  to  have  been  con- 
fidered  by  the  editor  of  the  firft  edition  of  THE  BRI- 
TISH PLUTARCH,  who  devoted  feveral  pages  to  a 
tranfcript  from  Swift's  political  writings  in  fupport 
of  the  earl  of  Oxford's  administration. 

Such  quotations  can  only  ferve  to  lead  the  reader 
into  party  controverfy,  in  which  his  refearches  for 
truth  and  candour  will  be  fruitlefs.  Cotemporary 
hiitorians  of  oppofite  parties  agree  in  allowing  him 
the  merit  of  having  retrieveo1  the  public  credit  of  the 
nation,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb, 
by  the  mifmanagement  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin  his 
predeceflbr  -9  infomuch,  that  navy  bills  and  fome 
other  public  debts  left  unprovided  for  by  parliament 
and  unliquidated,  were  at  40  per  cent,  difcount ; 
and  the  confequence  was,  that  all  the  contracts 
made  by  government  for  naval  ftores,  proviiions, 
and  ammunition,  were  highly  difadvantageous  and 
burthenfome  to  the  nation. 

The  earl  of  Oxford  put  the  navy  bills  in  courfe 
of  payment,  by  the  introduction  of  exchequer  bills  ; 
and  when  thefe  fell  to  a  difcount  of  only  three  per 
cent,  he  made  an  agreement  with  the  bank  to  cir- 
culate them  at  par. 

He  likewife  granted  to  the  public  creditors,  the 
exclufive  trade  to  the  fouth  feas,  and  incorporated 
them  into  a  company,  of  which  he  was  made  go- 
vernor, on  the  1 5th  of  Auguft  1711,  in  gratitude 
for  his  having  been  their  founder  and  chief  director. 
Upon  this  occafion,  navy  bills  rofe  20  per  cent,  and 
were  foon  after  at  only  10  per  cent,  difcount.  His 
next  care  was  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  horrid  avarice  and 
ufury  of  the  contractors,  and  remitters  of  money 
to  the  army,  and  finally  he  eitablifhed  parliamen- 
tary lotteries ;  but  thefe  being  confidered  by  the 

commercial 
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commercial  world  as  a  grievance,  while  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  treafury  look  upon  them  as  an  eafy 
refource  for  liquidating  public  debts,  it  muft  be 
left  to  the  reader's  own  j  udgment  to  determine,  whe- 
ther the  earl  of  Oxford's  reputation  as  an  able  finan- 
cier is  increafed,  or  diminifhed,  by  this  operation. 

Having  donejuftice  to  the  memory  of  the  earl 
of  Oxford  in  his  treafury  department,  the  memoirs^ 
of  his  life  conduct  us  next  to  a  review  of  his  po- 
litical talents,  as  the  avowed  prime  minifter  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  firft  important  tranfadlion  with, 
refpe<5t  to  foreign  affairs  in  which  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal manager,  was  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

During  the  negotiations  for  this  treaty,  feverai 
reprefentations  were  made  to  the  queen  againft 
many  particulars  of  the  intended  treaty  ;  the  houfe 
of  lords,  in  February  1712,  complained  of  the  dif- 
graceful  terms  of  peace  offered  by  France,  and  of 
the  infolence  of  that  court,  in  propofmg  not  to  ac- 
knowledge her  majefty's  title  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  till  after  the  peace  fhould  be  figned. 

Yet  how  very  differently  the  minifter  thought  of 
tke  propofed  preliminaries,  may  be  collected  from 
the  following  fpeech,  made  by  the  queen  to  the 
parliament  on  the  6th  of  June,  the  fame  year. 


*c  My  Lords  and  Gentlemeny 

"THE  making  peace  and  war  is  undoubtedly 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  ;  yet,  fuch  is  the  juit 
confidence  I  place  in  you,  that,  at  the  opening  of 
this  feflion,  I  acquainted  you,  that  a  negotiation 
for  a  general  peace  was  begun  j  and  afterwards, 
by  mefia-ges,  I  promifed  to  communicate  to  you  the 
terms  of  peace  before  they  fhould  be  concluded. 
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«  In  purfuance  of  that  promife,  I  now  come  to 
fet  you  know  upon  what  terms  that  peace  may 
be  made. 

"  I  need  not  mention  the  difficulties  which  arife 
from  the  very  nature  of  this  affair  ;  and  it  is  but 
too  apparent,  that  thefe  difficulties  have  been  en- 
creafed  by  other  obilru£tions,  artfully  contrived  to 
hinder  this  great  and  good  work. 

«  Nothing,  however,  hath  hindered  me  from 
(readily  purfuing,  in  the  firft  place,  the  true  inte- 
refts  of  my  own  kingdoms  j  and  i  have  not  omitted 
any  thing,  which  might  procure  to  all  our  allies 
what  is  due  to  them  by  treaties,  and  what  is  necef- 
fary  for  their  fecurity. 

4C  The  affuring  of  the  proteftant  fucceilion,  as 
by  law  eftablifhed  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  to  thefe 
kingdoms,  being  what  I  have  neareit  at  heart,  par- 
ticular care  is  taken,  not  only  to  have  that  acknow- 
ledged in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  but  to  have  an  addi- 
tional fecurity,  by  the  removal  of  that  perfon  out 
of  the  dominiens  of  France  who  hath  pretended  to 
difturb  this- fettlement. 

"  The  apprehenfion  that  Spain  and  the  Weft- 
Indies  might  be  united  to  France,  was  the  chief 
inducement  to  begin  this  war;  and  the  effectual 
preventing  of  fuch  an  union  was  the  principle  I  laid 
down  at  the  commencement  of  this  treaty  r  former 
examples,  and  the  late  negotiations,  Sufficiently 
(hew  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  means  to  accomplifh 
this  work.  1  would  not  content  myfelf  with  fuch 
as  are  fpeculative,  or  depend  on  treaties  only:  I 
infifted  on  what  was  folid,  and  to  that  end  have  at 
hand  the  power  of  executing  what  fhould  be  agreed'. 

"  I  can  therefore  now  tell  you,  That  France  at 
laft  is  brought  to  offer,  That  the  duke  of  Anjou 
{hall,  for  himfelf  and  his  defcendants,  renounce 
for  ever  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France  ;.and,  that 

this 
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this  important  article  may  be  expofed  to  no  hazard^ 
the  performance  is  to  accompany  the  promife. 

"  At  the  fame  time,  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown 

of  France  is  to  be  declared,  after  the  death  of  the 

;prefent  dauphin  and  his  fons,  to  be  in  the  duke  of 

.  JBerry  and  his  fons,  in  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  his 

jfons,  and  fo  on,  to  the  reft  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 

"  As  to  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the  fucceflion  to 
thofe  dominions,  after  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  his 
children,  is  to  defcend  to  fuch  prince  as  ihall  be 
agreed  on  at  the  treaty,  for  ever  excluding  the  reft 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 

"  For  confirming  the  renunciations  and  fettle-* 
ments  before-mentioned,  'tis  further  offered,  that 
they  fhould  be  ratified  in  the  moft  ftrong  and  fo- 
lemn  manner,  both  in  France  and  Spain  •>  and  that 
thofe  kingdoms,  as  well  as  all  the  other  powers 
engaged  in  the  prefent  war,  fhall  be  guarantees  to 
.the  fame. 

"  The  nature  of  this  propofal  is  fuch,  that  it 
executes  itfelf :  the  intereft  of  Spain  is  to  fupport 
it ;  and  in  France,  the  perfons  to  whom  that  fuc- 
ceffion  is  to  belong,  will  be  ready  and  powerful 
enough  to  vindicate  their  own  right. 

'*  France  and  Spain  are  now  more  effectually 
divided  than  ever.  And  thus,  by  the  blefling  of 
.God,  will  a  real  balance  of  power  be  fixed  in 
Europe,  and  remain  liable  to  as  few  accidents  as 
human  affairs  can  be  exempted  from. 

"  A  treaty  of  commerce  between  thefe  king- 
doms and  France  has  been  entered  upon  >  but  the 
exceilive  duties  laid  on  fome  goods,  and  the  pro- 
hibitions of  others,  make  it  impoifible  to  finifh  this 
work  fo  foon  as  were  to  be  defired.  Care  is  taken,, 
however,  to  eftablifh  a  method  of  fettling  this  mat- 
ter ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  provifion  is  made, 
that  the  fame  privileges  and  advantages,  as  ihall 
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be  granted  to  any  other  nation  by  France,  fhal}  Ipe 
granted  in  like  manner  to  us. 

"  The  divifion  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher, 
between  us  and  the  French,  having  been  the  caufe 
of  great  inconveniency  and  damage  to  my  fubjedts, 
I  have  demanded  to  have  an  abfolute  ceiiion  made 
to  me  of  the  whole  iiland  j  and  France  agreeth  to 
this  demand. 

"  Our  intereft  is  fo  deeply  concerned  in  the  trade 
of  North  America,  that  I  have  ufed  my  utmoft  en- 
deavours to  adjuft  that  article  in  the  molt  benefi- 
cial manner.  France  confenteth  to  reftore  to  us 
the  whole  bay  and  ftreights  of  Hudfon,  to  deliver 
up  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  with  Placentia; 
snd  to  make  an  abfolute  cefiion  of  Annapolis,  with 
the  rett  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Arcadie.  The  fafety 
of  our  home-trade  will  be  the  better  provided  for 
by  the  dernolifhing  of  Dunkirk. 

"  Our  Mediterranean  trade,  and  the  Britifli  in- 
terell  and  influence  in  thofe  parts,  will  be  fecured 
by  the  poffeilion  of  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon^ 
with  the  whole  ifland  of  Minorca,  which  are  of- 
fered to  remain  in  my  hands. 

"  The  trade  to  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies  may 
in  general  be  fettled,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
late  king  of  Spain,  Charles  II.  and  a  particular 
provifion  made,  that  all  advantages,  rights,  or  pri- 
vileges, which  have  been  granted,  or  may  here- 
after be  granted,  by  Spain,  to  any  other  nation, 
(hall  be,  in  like  manner,  granted  to  the  fubje£ts  of 
threat-Britain. 

"  But  the  part  which  we  have  borne  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  this  war,  intitling  us  to  fome  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  terms  of  peace,  I  have  infilled,  and  ob- 
tained, that  the  affiento,  or  contract,  for  furnifhin-g 
the Spanifh  Welt-Indies  with  negroes,  ihallbemagle 
with  us  for  the  terrn  of  thirty  years4  in  the  fame 
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manner  as  it  hath  been  enjoyed  by  the  French  for 
ten  years  paft. 

"  I  have  not  taken  upon  me  to  determine  the 
interefts  of  our  confederates ;  thefe  muftbe  adjufted 
in  the  congrefs  at  Utrecht,  where  my  beft  endea- 
vours (hall  be  employed,  as  they  have  hitherto  con- 
flantly  been,  to  procure  to  every  one  of  them'  ail 
juft  and  reasonable  fatisfa&ion.  In  the  mean  tirra:, 
I  think  it  proper  to  acquaint  you,  that  France  offers 
to  make  the  Rhine  the  barrier  of  the  empire  j  to 
yield  Brifack,  the  fort  of  Kehl,  and  Landau,  and 
to  raze  all  the  fortreiFes,  both  on  the  other  fide  o£* 
the  Rhine,  and  in  that  river. 

"  As  to  the  proteitant  interefl  in  Germany,  there 
Will  be,  on  the  part  of  France,  noobjection  to  the 
refettling  thereof,  on  the  foot  of  the  treaty  of  Weft- 
phalia. 

<c  The  Spanifh  Low-Countries  may  go  to  his 
imperial  majefty :  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia, the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  places  belong- 
ing to  Spain  on  the  coaft  of  Tufcany,  may  likewi-fe 
be  yielded  by  treaty  of  peace  to  the  emperor. 

"  As  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  though  there 
remaineth  no  difpute  concerning  the  ceffion  of  it 
by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  yet  the  difpofition  thereof 
is  not  yet  determined. 

"  The  interefts  of  the  ftates-general,  with  re- 
fpecl  to  commerce,  are  agreed  to,  as  they  have  been 
demanded  by  their  own  minifters,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  fome  very  few  fpecies  of  merchandize  ; 
and  the  intire  barrier,  as  demanded  by  the  ftates  in, 
1709  from  France,  except  two  or  three  places  at 
moft. 

"  As  to  thefe  exceptions,  feveral  expedients  are 
propofed  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  tliis  bar- 
rier may  be  fo  fettled,  as  to  render  that  republic 
perfectly  fecure  againft  any  enterprize  on  the  part 
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of  France;  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  my  en- 
gagements upon  this  head  with  the  ftates. 

"  The  demands  of  Portugal  depending  upon 
the  difpofition  of  Spain,  and  that  article  having, 
been  long  in  difpute,  it  has  not  been  yet  poffible  to 
make  any  confiderabie  progrefs  therein  ;  but  my 
plenipotentiaries  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to* 
aflift  that  king  in  his  pretenfions. 

"  Thofe  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  are  fuch  as,  I 
hope,  will  admit  of  Rule  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
France;  and  my  utmoffc  endeavours  fhall  not  be 
wanting  to  procure  all  I  am  able  to  fo  good  an. 
ally. 

"  The  difference  between  the  barrier  demanded" 
for  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1709,  and  the  offers 
now  made  by  France,  is  very  inconfiderable  :  but 
that  prince  having  fo  fignally  diftinguifhed  himfetf 
in  the  fervice  of  the  common  caufe,  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  procure  for  him  ftill  greater  advantages. 

"  France  has-confented,  that  the  elector-pala- 
tine fhall  continue  his  prefent  rank  among  the 
electors,  and  remain  in  pofleflion  of  the  Upper 
Palatinate. 

"  The  electoral  dignity  is  likewiie  acknow- 
ledged in  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  according  to  the 
article  inferted,  at  that  prince's  defire,  in  my  de- 
mands. 

"  And  as  to  the  reft  of  the  allies,  I  make  no 
doubt  of  being  able  to  fecure  their  feveral  interefh. 

«  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  I  HAVE  now  communicated  to  you,  not  only 
the  terms  of  peace,  which  may,  by  the  future  treaty,, 
be  obtained  for  my  own  fubjects ;  but  likewife  the 
propofals,  for  fatisfying  our  allies. 

«•  Tha 
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*c  The  former  are  fuch  as  I  have  reafon  to  ex- 
pe£t,  to  make  my  people  fome  amends  for  that 
great  and  unequal  burthen  which  they  have  lain 
under,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  this  war  ;  and 
I  am  willing  to  hope,  that  none  of  our  confederates, 
and  efpecially  thole  to  whom  fo  great  acceffions  of 
dominion  and  pov/er  are  to  accrue  by  this  peace, 
will  envy  Britain  her  fhare  in  the  glory  and  advan- 
tage of  it. 

«c  The  latter  are  not  yet  fo  perfectly  adjufted, 
as  a  little  more  time  might  have  rendered  them  ;  but 
the  feafon  of  the  year  making  it  necefiary  to  put  an 
end  to  this  feflion,  I  refolved  no  longer  to  defer  com- 
municating thefe  matters  to  you. 

"  I  can  make  no  doubt,  but  you  are  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  nothing  will  be  neglected  on  my  part, 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  negotiation,  to  bring  the  peace 
to  an  happy  and  fpeedy  iffue  ;  and  I  depend  on  your 
entire  confidence  in  me,  and  your  cheerful  con- 
currence with  me." 

During  the  recefs  of  parliament,  her  majefty  gave 
a  further  teftimony  of  her  approbation  of  the  earl 
of  Oxford's  management  of  this  negotiation,  by 
inventing  him  with  the  moft  noble  order  of  the  gar- 
ter ;  and  on  the  ^oth  of  March  17 13*  nine  days 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  peace  was  fign- 
ed  at  Utrecht.  The  communication  of  this  event  to 
both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  afterwards  to  the 
public,  was  received  with  the  greateft  demonftra- 
tions  of  joy. 

But,  in  the  folio  wing  year,  it  was  difcovered 
that  the  treaty  was  very  defective,  and  highly  de- 
trimental to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  efpe- 
cially with  refpecl:  to  the  feparate  treaty  with  Spain  > 
and  on  the  ^th  of  July  1714,  the  houfe  of  lords 
addrelTed  her  majefty,  defiring  her  to  ufe  effectual 
means  to  procure  fuch  alterations,  to  be  made  in 
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the  fame,  as  might  render  the  trade  with  Spain 
practicable  and  beneficial  to  her  fubjedts.  A  ge- 
neral difcontent  foon  difcovered  itfelf  in  the  nation, 
and  broke  out  in  bitter  invectives  from  the  prefs, 
againft  the  advifers  of  the  peace  ;  inability,  or  want 
of  integrity  was  publicly  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
lord  treafurer,  and  this,  joined  to  the  apprehenfions 
of  a  fecret  defign  at  court  to  bring  in  the  pretender, 
and  fet  afide  the  Hanover  fucceifion,  effected  his 
difgrace  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time ;  for  he  was 
difmifled  from  his  office,  only  twenty  days  after 
the  houfe  of  peers  had  add  relied  the  queen,  as  be- 
fore related;  and  the  ftaff  was  given  to  the  duke  of 
Shrewfbury,  who  was  at  the  fame  time  made  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  houfehold,  and  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland. 

The  queen  did  not  long  furvive  this  change  of 
her  miniftry,  which  was  general  through  every  de- 
partment of  the  ftate  ;  and  having  been  partly  com- 
pelled to  it,  by  the  univerfal  clamour  againft  admi- 
niftration,  contrary  to  her  own  private  inclinations, 
it  is  fuppofed,  that  it  haftened  her  death,  which 
happened  on  the  ift  of  Auguft,  in  the  50th  year  of 
her  age. 

The  earl  of  Oxford,  however,  was  nominated  by 
George  I.  one  of  the  nineteen  perfons,  to  be  added 
to  the  feven  great  officers  of  irate,  to  compofe  a 
regency,  agreeable  to  an  act  of  the  late  queen,  till 
his  majefiy  fhould  be  fully  feated  on  the  throne. 

But  on  opening  the  firft  feffion  of  the  new  par- 
liament, on  the  2ift  of  March  1715,  his  majefty 
in  his  fpeech  reflected  ftrongly  on  the  infecurity 
and  other  difadvantages  of  the  late  peace,  which 
he  called  "  a  fatal  ceflation  of  arms."  This 
laid  the  foundation  for  an  impeachment  of  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  by  the  commons,  on  the  loth 
of  June,  for  high  treafen,  and  other  high  crimes 

and 
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and    mifdemeanours ;    and    on   the   6th   of  Jutyr 
the  Houfe  of  lords  committed  him  to  the  Tower. 
The  duke  of  Ormond,  lord  Bolingbroke,  the  earl 
of   Stratford,    and    Mr.   Prior,    who   had  all  had 
a  ftiare  in    advifing  or    negotiating  the    peace  of 
Utrecht,  were  likewife  impeached.     The  duke  of 
Ormond  and  lord  Bolingbroke  fled  to  France ;  the 
earl  of  Straffbrd  and  Mr.  Prior  were  difcharged  ; 
but  the  earl  of  Oxford  remained   a  prifoner  in  the 
tower  till   the   ift  of  July  1717  ;    when   he  was 
brought  to  his  trial  in  Weftminfter-hall,   at  the 
opening  of  which,    the  earl  of  Harcourt  faid  he 
had  a  motion  to  make ;    the  lords  thereupon  ad- 
journed to  their  own  houfe,  where  the  earl  propofed, 
that  the  commons  fhould  make  good  the  two  arti- 
cles of  high  treafon,  before  they  proceeded  on  the 
numerous  charges  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemea- 
nours ;  this  motion  being  carried,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  commons,  and  they  refufed  to  aflent 
to  it,  which  produced  a  difagreement  between  the 
two  houfes ;  and  the  lords  returning  to  Weftmin- 
iter-hall,  fent  to  acquaint  the  commons,  that  they 
were  ready  to  proceed  on  the  trial ;  but  the  com- 
mons, inftead  of  fending  their  managers  to   make 
good  the  charge  of  high  treafon,  abruptly  adjourn- 
ed to  the  3d  of  July  :  the  lords  therefore,  after  pro- 
clamation made  three  feveral  times  for  his  accufers 
to  appear,  difcharged  the  earl  from  the  impeach- 
ment, only  three  votes  diflenting  ;  and  they  order- 
ed, that  he  fhould   be  immediately  fet  at  liberty. 
Some  writers  have  falfely  faid,  that  he  was  acquit- 
ted by  his  peers,  but  this  is  miftaking  the  cafe,  fcr 
the  charge  was  not  enquired  into,  nor  any  evidence 
produced,    the  difference  between  the  two  houfes 
putting  an  end  to  the  judicial  proceedings. 

His  lordfhip  from  this  time,  parTed  his  days  in 
rural   retirement,    and  in  occafional  fociety  with 
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tnen  of  letters,  to  whom  he  was  a  patron  when  in 
power,  and  a  friend  and  companion  in  private  life. 
He  died  in  the  year  1727  and  left  a  fon,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  his  honours  and  eftate. 

The  characters  drawn  of  this  great  ftatefman 
widely  differ;  his  adverfaries,  though  they  admit 
forne  beauties,  fhade  the  piece  with  fuch  dark  co- 
lours, that  they  are  almoft  obfcured.  His  friends, 
on  the  contrary,  by  portraying  him  as  an  angel, 
call  in  queftion  their  own  integrity,  and  the  re- 
femblajice  of  the  pkSture  to  the  man  and  the  courtier. 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his  curious  letter  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndam,  printed  in  his  lordftiip's  works,  con- 
firms our  firft  obfervation  ;  and  the  following  adu- 
latory lines  of  the  immortal  Pope,  no  lefs  verify 
the  latt. 

A  foul  fupreme,  in  each  hard  inftance  try'd, 
Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  ajl  pride  j 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blaft  of  public  breath, 
The  luft  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death. 

We  prefume  therefore,  that  we  fhall  be  justified, 
in  recommending  to  the  reader  an  attentive  peru- 
fal  of  the  beft  hiftories  of  the  time  in  which  he  liv- 
ed, as  the  only  method  of  forming  a  judgment  of 
him  in  his  public  capacity  ;  as  to  his  private  life, 
his  enemies  allow  that  it  was  exemplary. 

*^*  Authorities.  Collins's  Lives  of  the  earls  of 
Oxford,  Lond.  1752.  Biog.  Britan.  Birch's  Lives, 
^Continuation  of  Rapin's  Hilt,  of  England  byTindal. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

The  LIFE  of 

ROBERT      BOYLE. 

[A.  D.  1627,  to  1691.] 

TTlsTORiANs  and  political  writers,  both  ancient 
•*•'•*  and  modern,  have  advanced  it  as  an  unerring 
proportion  ;  "  That  learning  and  every  branch  of 
the  liberal  and  polite  arts  flourifh  in  proportion  to 
the  freedom  of  civil  focieties."  And  foine  have 
refined  fo  far  upon  this  general  maxim,  as  to  alfert, 
«c  that  they  fucceed  better  under  republican  than 
under  monarchical  governments."  But  the  latter 
opinion  feems  to  have  been  founded  on  the  progrefs 
Of  human  knowledge  under  the  ancient  republics  of 
Greece;  for  it  by  no  means  holds  true  with  refpe£t 
to  modern  commonwealths. 

Nor  is  the  general  maxim  free  from  fome  ex- 
ceptions. 

France  furnifhes  an  inftance  to  prove,  that  the 
fun  of  fcience  may  pervade  the  thick  clouds  of 
defpotifm,  and  fhine  forth  with  refulgent  fplendor 
for  a  feafon,  even  amidit  the  carnage  of  war,  and 
the  ravages  of  ambitious  tyranny.  Part  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  golden  one  of  the  arts  and 
fctences  in  France ;  but  not  the  whole  of  that  sera, 
as  Voltaire  falfely  aflerts. 

The 
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The  impolitic  revocation  of  the  edicl:  of  Nantz 
in  1685,  banilhed  from  that  kingdom,  with  many 
thoufands  of  ingenious  and  induitrious  mechanic 
artifts,  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  profefibrs  of  po- 
lite literature,  who  could  not  fubmit  to  the  in- 
tolerant, perfecutiiig  fpirit  of  popery.  And  the 
revolution  in  England  in  1689,  by  which  religious 
and  civil  liberty  was  fixed  on  a  firm  and  permanent 
bafis,  was  the  sera  of  the  revival  of  fcience  in  this 
country,  the  progrefs  of  which  ha'd  been  inter- 
rupted by  civil  commotions,  and  by  a  royal  con- 
fpiracy  to  overturn  the  free  conftitutioii  of  the 
realm,  and  to  eftablifh  arbitrary  power,  by  intro- 
ducing its  fit  engine,  the  Romifh  religion. 

From  the  revolution  to  the  prefent  time,  under 
the  aufpices  of  fovereigns,  who  have  made  it  their 
chief  glory  to  promote  the  domeftic  felicity  of 
their  fubjeits,  the  improvement  of  the  human  un- 
derftanding  has  been  the  irmly  and  delight  of  men 
of  fuperior  genius,  in  the  walks  of  private  life* 
And  this  sera  has  produced  fuch  a  plentiful  h-arveft' 
ofeminent  divines,  philofophets,  poets,  and  artifts> 
that  it  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work,  iif 
we  were  to  give  only  eoncife  memoirs  of  each  ;  it 
iftuft  therefore  be  ourbufmefs  to  felect  fuch,  whof- 
iearned  labours  have  been  moffc  ufeful  to  their 
country. 

The  Supplement  to  this  volume,  however,  ob- 
liges us  to  go  back  to  a  prior  period,  and  to*  in* 
elude  tv/o  or  three  eminent  men,  who  only  ju(fc 
furvived  the  glorious  revolution.  Of  this  number 
is  Robert  Boyle,  a  man  fuperior  to  titles,  and  al- 
mofl  to  praifej  illuftrious  by  birth,  by  learning, 
and  by  virtue  ;  but  moft  fo  as  the  author  and  en- 
courager  of  the  New  Philofophy  ;  by  which  he  has 
not  only  rendered  his  memory  immortal,  but  has 
alfo  derived  honour  to  his  country  j  which,  per- 
VOL.  V.  I  haps, 
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haps,  is   the  greateft  felicity   that  human  abilities 
can  ever  attain. 

He  was  the  feventh  Ton,  and  the  fourteenth  child, 
of  Richard  Boyle,  earl  of  Corke.  He  was  born  at 
Lifmore,  in  the  county  of  Corke,  and  province  of 
Munfter,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1627  ;  and,  though  he  was  the  only  one  of  his 
father's  fons,  who  attained  to  manhood  without 
being  honoured  with  a  title,  and  alfo  the  only 
one,  who  did  not  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  public  bufi- 
iinefs  ;  yet  his  life  was  not  lefs  ufeful  to  his  coun- 
try, than  that  of  the  greateft  itatefman. 

His  father,  whole  life  we  have  given  in  our  third 
volume,  committed  him  to  the  care  of  a  plain 
country-nurfe,  with  inftruclions  to  bring  hkn  up 
as  hardy  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  fon  ;  which 
fhe  purfued,  and  thereby  gave  him  a  ftrong  and 
vigorous  conftitution;  which  he  afterwards  loft  by 
being  treated  with  too  great  tendernefs. 

When  he  was  about  three  years  old,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  his  mother  j  for  which  he  fhews 
great  regret,  in  fome  memoirs  that  he  has  left  us  of 
the  more  early  part  of  his  life,  efteeming  it  a  fm- 
gular  unhappinefs  never  to  have  feen  one,  of  his 
parents  fo  as  to  remember  her ;  and  the  more  fo, 
from  the  character  he  heard  of  her  in  her  own  fa- 
xnily,  and  from  all  who  knew  her. 

Another  accident  happened  to  him  while  at  nurfe, 
which  gave  him  no  fmall  trouble  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  that  was,  his  learning  to  flutter,  by  mocking 
lome  children  of  his  own  age,  and  of  which,  though 
no  endeavours  were  fpared,  he  could  never  be  per- 
fectly cured. 

His  father  fent  for  him  home  when  he  was  to- 
wards feven  years  old  ;  and,  not  long  after,  in  a 
journey  to  Dublin,  he  ran  a  very  great  rifk  oflofmg 
his  life,  if  one  of  his  father's  gentlemen  had  not 

taken 
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taken  him  out  of  a  coach,  which,  in  paffing  a  brook, 
("welled  by  Tome  fudden  ihowers,  was  carried  away 
by  the  dream,  and  beat  to  pieces* 

While  at  home,  he  was  taught  to  write  a  very 
fair  hand,  and  to  fpeak  French  and  Latin,  by  one 
of  the  earl's  chaplains,  and  a  Frenchman  whom  he 
kept  in  the  houfe. 

In  the  year  1635,  his  father  thought  fit  to  fend 
him  to  England,  to  be  educated  at  Eaton,  under 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  earl  of  Corke's  old  ac- 
quaintance and  friend.  With  this  view,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr%  Francis  Boyle,  his  elder  brother, 
afterwards  lord  Shannon,  he  fet  out  for  Youghall, 
and  from  thence,  not  without  great  danger  of  being 
taken  by  fome  of  theTurkifh  pirates,  then  infefting 
the  Irifh  coaft,  he  croiTed  the  feas  to  England,  and 
landed  happily  at  BrHtol. 

On  his  arrival  at  Eaton,  he  was  put  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Harrifon,  then  mafter  of  that  fchool ;  of 
whofe  attention  for,  and  kindnefs  towards,  him, 
he  makes  very  honourable  mention  in  his  memoirs  ; 
and  obferves,  that  it  was  chiefly  by  the  prudenc 
methods  he  purfued,  that  he  came  to  have  thac 
taire  and  relilh  for  learning,  for  which,  even  ia 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  he  grew  fo  remarkable. 
He  likewile  mentions,  "  that  the  accidental  perufal 
of  Quintus  Curtius,  the  celebrated  Latin  writer  of 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  firlt  made  him  in 
love  with  other  than  pedantic  books."  In  other 
words,  infpired  him  with  an  unfatiable  pafiion  for 
polite  literature. 

.He  remained  at  Eaton,  in  the  whole,  between 
three  and  four  years  j  and  then  his  father  carried 
tiim  to  his  own  feat,  at  Stalbridge  in  Dorfetihire, 
where  he  remained,  for  fome  time,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  William  Douch,  then  rector  of  thepariih, 
and  one  of  the  earl  of  Corke's  chaplains. 

1  2  Jn 
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In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1638  he  attended  his 
father  to  London,  and  remained  with  him,  at  the 
Savoy,  till  his  brother,  Mr.  Francis  Boyle,  efpoufed 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Killigrew ;  and  then,  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  of  October,  within  four  days  after 
the  marriao^e  was  celebrated,  the  two  brothers, 
Francis  and  Robert,  were  fent  abroad  upon  their 
travels,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Marcornbes,  an  emi- 
nent French  preceptor,  who  had  formerly  been 
governor  to  the  lords  Kinealmeaky  and  Broghill. 

-  They  embarked  at  Rye,7  in  Sufiex,  and  from 
thence  proceeded -to  Dieppe,  in  Normandy ;  from 
whence  they  travelled  by  land  to  Rouen,  fo  to  Paris, 
and  from  thence  to  Lyons  ;  from  which  city,  they 
continued  their  journey  to  Geneva,  and  there  the 
two  young  gentlemen  purfued  their  ftudies  with 
great  afEduity.  Mr.  Boyle,  during  his  ftay  here, 
re'fumed  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathematics,  or, 
at  leait,  with  the  elements  of  that  fcience,  of  which 
he  had  nrft  obtained  fome  knowledge  at  Eaton. 

He  was  now  drawing  towards  fourteen;  and  his 
temper  being  naturally  very  grave  and  ferious,  his 
thoughts  were  often  turned  to  religious  fubjc&s, 
but,  however;,  not  without  fome  mixture  ot"  doubts 
and  difficulties,  as  himfelf  acknowledges,  about 
the  certainty  of  the  Chriftian  revelation.  This, 
inftead  of  having  any  bad  effects,  was  productive* 
of  very  good  confequences;  he  examined  coolly  and 
circumftantially,  the  evidence,  in  favour  of  the Gof- 
pd,  and  concluded,  by  dint  of  reafoning,  that  this 
was  the  only  certain  and  fure  way  to  falvation. 

While  he  remained  at  Geneva,  he  made  fome 
ex-curfions  to  vifit  the  adjacent  country  of  Savoy  ; 
and  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  toGrenoble,  in  Dau- 
phine,  and  took  a  view  alfo  of  thofe  wild  moun- 
tains, where  Bruno,  the  founder  of  theCarthufmn 

order 
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order  of  monks,  lived  in  folitude  at  the  time  he  in- 
(irituted  that  order. 

in  September  164.1,  he  quitted  Geneva,  and, 
paffing  through  Switzerland  and  the  country  of  the 
Grifons,  entered  Lombardy,  and,  taking  his  rout 
through  Bergamo,  Brefcia,  and  Verona,  arrived 
at  Venice,  and,  having  made  a  fhort  flay  there,  re- 
turned to  the  continent,  and  fpent  the  winter  at 
Florence;  and,  during;  his  {lay  in  that  city,  the 
famous  aflronomer  Galileo  died  at  a  village  not 
far  from  thence. 

While  he  redded  in  this  city,  he  had  anoppor- 
tunity  of  acquiring  the  Italian  language,  which  he 
under  ft  ood  perfectly,  though  he  never  fpolce  it  fo 
fluently  as  the  French,  of  which  he  became  fo  great 
a  mailer,  that,  as  occaflon  required,  he  patted  for 
a  native  of  the  country  in  more  places  than  one 
during  his  travels. 

About  the  end  of  March,  he  began  his  journey 
from  Florence  to  Rome,  which  took  up  but  five 
days  ;  and,  after  having  furveyed  that  famous  city, 
the  climate  difagreeing  with  his  brother,  he  return- 
ed to  Florence,  from  thence  to  Leghorn,  and  fo 
by  fea  to  Genoa.  He  made  but  a  fhort  fray  there, 
and  then  paffing  through  the  county  of  Nice,  crofs- 
ed  the  fea  to  Antibes,  from  whence  he  went  to  Mar- 
feill  s  by  land. 

He  was  in  that  city  in  the  month  of  May  1642, 
when  he  received  his  father's  letters,  with  a  dread- 
ful account  of  the  rebellion  juft  then  broke  out  in 
Ireland  ;  and  advice,  likewife,  that,  v/ith  great  diffi- 
culty, his  lordfhip  had  procured  two  hundred  ami 
fifty  pounds,  which  he  remitted  his  fons,  to  enable 
them  to  return  home  ;  but  this  money  they  never 
received  j  for,  being  put  into  the  hands  of  one  Mr. 
Perkins,  a  con fiderable  trader  in  the  city  of  London,, 
he  proved  unfaithful  to  his  truft ;  which  drove  thele 
I ,  •  tw<> 
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two  noble  youths  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  till,  with 
much  ado,  their  governor,  Mr.  Marcombes,  ftrp* 
plied  them  with  as  much  as  brought  them  to  Gene- 
va, where  they  continued  with  him  for  fome  time; 
and,  having  neither  fupplies  nor  advices  from  Eng- 
land, he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
go  home,  to  take  up  fome  jewels  on  his  own  credit, 
which  they  difpofed  of  with  as  little  Jofs  as  might 
be,  and,  with  the  money  thus  produced,  continued 
their  journey  for  England,  where  they  arrived  in 
the  year  1644. 

Their  father  died  the  preceding  year;  and,  though 
he  had  made  an  ample  proviiion  for  Mr.  Robert 
Boyle,  as  well  by  leaving  him  his  manor  of  Stal- 
bridge,  in  England,  as  other  confiderable  eltates  in 
Ireland,  yet  it  was  fome  time  before  he  could  receive 
any  money. 

During  this  difficulty,  he  lodged  with  his  fifter, 
the  lady  Ranelagh  ;  and,  by  her  interefr,  and  that  of 
his  brother,  lord  Broghill,  he  procured  protections 
for  h-s  eftates  in  England  and  Ireland,  from  thofe 
who  had  the  power  then  in  their  hands.  He  alfo 
obtained  their  leave  to  go  over,  for  a  fhort  time, 
into  France ;  probably  that  he  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  fettling  his  accounts  with  his  good  old 
governor  and  conflant  ft  iend,  Mr.  Marcombes ;  but 
he  did  not  (fay  long  abroad,  fmce  we  find  him 
the  December  following  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  month  of  March  1646,  he  retired  to  his 
own  feat  at  Stalb.ndge  ;  from  whence  he  made  va- 
rious exctiriions,  fomctimes  to  London,  fometimes 
to  Oxford,  applying  himfelf  as  aftiduoufly  to  his 
ftudies  as  his  own  circumirances,  or  thofe  of  the 
times,  would  permit ;  and  indeed  it  is  very  amaz- 
ing to  find  what  a  prodigious  progrefs  he  made, 
not  only  in  many  branches  of  literature,  but  in.  fome 
that  have  been  always  held  the  mofi  difficult  and 
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abrtrufe.  He  omitted  no  opportunity  of  obtaining 
the  acquaintance  of  perfons  diftinguilhed  for  genius 
and  learning,  to  whom  he  was,  in  every  refpect, 
a  ready,  ufcful,  and  generous  affiftant ;  and  with 
wham  he  maintained  a  conftant  correfpondence  : 
He  was  alfo  one  of  the  firft  members  of  that  fmall 
but  learned  body,  which  held  its  firft  meetings  at 
London,  then  removed  to  Oxford,  ftiled  by  him, 
u  the  Inviiible,"  by  themfelves,  the  Philofophical 
College;  and  which,  after  the  reftoration,  were 
incorporated  and  diftinguijfhed,  as  they  well  deferv- 
ed,  by  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society. 

It  is  no  fmall  honour  to  this  worthy  perfon,  that, 
when  he  was  fo  young  a  man,  his  merit  and  know- 
ledge gained  him  admittance  amongft  perfons  the 
molt  diftinguifhed  for  the  acutenefs  of  their  under- 
Itandings,  and  the  fuigularity,  as  well  as  extent, 
of  their  knowledge.  The  great  diligence  and  ap- 
plication of  Mr.  Boyle  was  fo  much  the  more  to 
be  efteemed  and  commended,  as,  at  this  time,  his 
health  was  very  much  difordered  by  frequent  fits  of 
the  ftone,  a  difeafe  to  which  he  was  extremely  fub- 
jecl1,  and  to  which  his  fedentary  life  and  clofe  ap- 
plication to  his  ftudies  might  poilibly  contribute. 
But  notwithftanding  this,  and  the  frequent  occa- 
fions  he  had  to  remove  from  place  to  place,  fome- 
times  on  the  fcore  of  bufmefs,  at  others  to  vifit 
his  many  noble  relations,  yet  he  never  fullered  his 
thoughts  to  be  difordered,  or  the  defigns  he  had 
formed  to  be  broken  or  interrupted  by  any  of  thefe 
accidents,  as  appears  by  his  having  completed 
three  regular  and  excellent  pieces  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty  :  viz.  "  his  Seraphic 
Love;  his  May  on  Miltaken  Moueily  ;  and  The 
Swearer  filenced  ;"  to  which  he  afterwards  gave 
the  title  that  it  now  bears,  of  "  A  Free  Difcourfe 
againft  cuftomary  Swearing."  Befides  thefe,  it 
I  4  plainly 
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plainly  appears,  as  .well  from  the  writings  he  ha5 
published,  as  from  many  of  his  private  letters,  tha* 
he  had  made  large  collections  upon  other  fubje&s» 
from  fome  of  which  he  afterwards  drew  diitmdt 
treatifes. 

The  retired  courfe  of  life  which,  for  the  fake 
of  his  health,  from  the  bent  of  his  temper,  and 
from  the  nature  of  his  defigns,  he  took  a  pleafure 
to  lead,  could  not  hinder  his  reputation  from  riling 
to  fuch  a  height,  as  made  him  taken  notice  of  by 
ibme  of  the  mod  eminent  members  of  the  republic 
of  letters;  fo  that,  in  1651,  we  find  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Highmore,  a  very  eminent  phyiician,  dedicating 
to  him  his  "  Hiitory  of  Generation  ;  "  in  which 
dedication  he  itilcs  him  both  his  patron  and  his 
friend. 

In  1652,  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  in  order  to 
•vifit  and  fettle,  his  eitates  in  that  kingdom  ;  and 
there,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  he  met  with  a  fall 
from  his  horfe  in  a  watery  place,  which  gave  him 
a  very  grievous  fit  of  ficknefs.  He  returned  from 
Ireland  to  England  in  Auguft  1653,  but  was  foou 
after  obliged  to  return  again  into  that  kingdom, 
where  he  fpent  his  time  but  very  unpleafantly ; 
and  it  would  have  been  ftill  more  fo,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Petty,  afterwards 
Sir  William  Petty,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
treatife  on  Political  Arithmetic,  who  was  his  inti- 
mate friend. 

In  the  fummer  of  1654,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  put  in  execution  a  defign  he  had  formed  when 
he  waslaft  in  this  kingdom,  of  fettling  at  Oxford, 
as  well  for  the  fake  of  feveral  of  his  ingenious 
friends,  who  refided  there,  as  for  the  many  and 
extraordinary  conveniences  which  the  place  afford- 
ed, for  the  profecution  of  his  beloved  Ihidies  in 
peace.  He  chofe  to  live  there,  in  the  houfe  of. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  CrofTe,  an  apothecary,  rather  than  in  a  col- 
lege, for  the  fake  of  his  health,  and  becaufe  he  had 
more  room  for  making  philofophical  experiments. 

It  was  now  that  he  found  himfelf  furrounded  by 
a  number  of  learned  friends,  who  reforted  thither 
chiefly  for  the  famereafons  that  he  had  done;  theln- 
vifible College,  as  he  called  it,  or  Philofophical  So- 
ciety, being  now  transferred  from  London  to  Oxford. 
It  was  during  his  refidence  here,  that  he  invented 
the  air-pump,  which  was  perfected  for  him,  by  the- 
ingenious  Mr_  Hooke,  in  the  year  1658  or  1659 ; 
by  the  help  of  which,  he  made  fuch  experiments  as 
enabled  him  to  difcover  and  demonlfrate  feveral 
qualities  of  the  air,  by  which  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  complete  theory  on  the  fubje&. 

He  was  not,  however,  fatisfied  with  this,  but 
laboured  inceilantly  in  collecting  and  digeftingr 
chiefly  from  his  own  experiments,  the  materials 
requiiite  for  this  purpofe.  He  declared  againft  the 
philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  as  having  in  it  more  of 
words  than  things,,  promifing  much  and  performing 
little;  in  fhort,  giving  the  inventions  of  men  for 
indubitable  proofs,,  miiead  of  the  refult  of  fuch 
enquiries  as  draw  the  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
nature  from  nature  herfelf. 

He  was  fa  careful  in,  and  fo  zealous  for,  the 
true  method  of  learning  by  experiment,  that,  though) 
the  Cartefian  philofophy  made  then  a  great  noife  in 
the  world,  yet  he  would  never  be  perfuaded  to  rea^ 
the  works  of  Des  Cartes,  for  fear  he  fhould  be 
amufed  and  led  away  with  a  fair  pretence  of  rea- 
loning,  and  plaufible  accounts  of  things  grounded! 
.purely  on  conjecture,. 

But  philofophy  and  enquiries  into  nature,  though; 
they  engaged  his  attention  deeply,  did  not  occupy: 
it  entirely,  fmce  we  find  that  he  ftill  continued  to 
:puriue  his  emkal-ftudics,  in  which  he  had1  the  if- 
I  fiftancc 
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fiftance  of  Tome  as  great  men  as  have  ever  fiou- 
rifned  in  this  kingdom,  particularly  Dr.  Edward 
Pococke,  Mr.  Thomas  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Clark.  He  had  alfo  a  ftrict  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Thomas  Barlow,  at  that  time  head  keeper  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  and  afterwards  biihop  of  Lincoln, 
a  man  of  various  and  extenfive  learning.  He  was 
likewife  the  patron  of  the  very  learned  Dr.  John 
Pell,  an  eminent  mathematician  ;  and  the  famous 
Dr.  John  Wallis,  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  that 
and  ether  branches  of  learning,  did  him  the  honour 
to  dedicate  to  him  his  excellent  treatife  on  the 
Cycloid. 

In  1659,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  fcanty 
circumftances  of  the  learned  Dr.  Robert  Sanderfon,, 
afterwards  bifnop  of  Lincoln,  he  beftowed  on  him 
a  ftipend  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  ;  and  that  great  man 
thankfully  acknowledged  the  obligations  he  was  un- 
der to  fo  generous  a  patron,  in  a  dedication  of  his 
Ledures,  which  were  printed  at  Oxford  the  fame 
year. 

After  the  reftoration,  he  was  treated  with  great 
civility  and  refpect  by  the  king,  and  with  much 
affection  and  efteem  by  his  two  great  minifters,  the 
lord-treafurer  Southampton,  and  the  lord-chan- 
cellor Clarendon,  by  v/hom  he  was  preiFed  to  enter 
into  holy  orders,  of  which  he  had  very  ferious 
thoughts,  but  at  laft  thought  fit  to  decline  it,  upon 
very  juft  and  difinterefted  motives.  The  fame  yearr 
he  publiflied  two  of  his  firft  pieces,  one  of  which 
was  printed  at  Oxford,  and  the  other  at  London  ; 
the  former  was  his  New  Experiments  touching  the 
fpring  of  the  air,  which  he  addreffed  to  his  nephew, 
the  lord  Dungarvan,  and  this  drew  him  into  a  con- 
troverfy  with  Francifcus  Linus,  and  the  famous 
Mr.  Thomas  Hobbes,  whofe  objections  he  refuted 
with  equal  candour,  clearnefs,  and  civility.  The 

fecond 
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fecond  was  his  difcourfe  on  Seraphic  Love  j  and 
both  pieces  were  received  with  univerfal  applaufe. 
The  fame  of  his  great  learning  and  abilities  extend- 
ed itfelf,  even  at  this  time,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
our  ifland,  fo  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  a 
prince  diftinguifhed  for  learning,  defired  Mr.  South- 
well, then  reiident  at  Florence,  to  acquaint  Mr. 
Boyle  with  his  defire  of  holding  a  correfpondence 
with  him. 

In  1 66 1,  he  publifhed  his  Phyfiological  Eilays, 
and  other  tracts,  which  added  greatly  to  the  efteem 
that  all  true  lovers  of  learnino-  had  for  his  knowledge 

O  5? 

in  things  of  this  nature.  Some  time  after,  he  gave 
the  public  another  curious  and  excellent  work,  in- 
titled,  "  The  Sceptical  Chymift,"  which  was  print- 
ed at  Oxford  ;  but  feveral  treatifes  that  are  men- 
tioned in  this  and  the  former  work,  as  being  in 
great  forwardnefs,  and  which  the  world  very  im- 
patiently expected,  were  afterwards  loft  in  the  hur- 
ry of  removing  his  effects  at  the  time  of  the  great 
fire. 

In  1662,  a  grant  of  the  forfeited  impropriations 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  v/as  obtained  from  the 
king  in  Mr.  Boyle's  name,  though  without  his 
knowledge,  which  did  not  hinder  his  intereiling 
himfelf  very  warmly,  for  procuring  the  application 
of  thefe  impropriations  to  the  promoting  true  re- 
ligion and  learning.  He  interpofed  likewife  in  fa- 
vour of  the  corporation  for  propagating  the  gofpcl 
in  New  England,  and  was  very  inlrrumental  in  ob- 
taining a  decree  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  for  re- 
ftoring  to  that  corporation  an  eftate,  which  havl 
been  injurioufly  repofTelled  by  one  colonel  Beding- 
field,  a  papift,  who  had  fold  it  to  them  for  a  valu- 
able confederation. 

In  1663,  the  Royal  Society  being  incorporated 
by  king  Charles  II,  by  letters  patentj  dated  tne  22d 
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of  April,  Mr.  Boyle  was  appointed  one  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  as  he  might  be  juftly  reckoned  among  the 
founders  of  that  learned  body,  fo  he  continued  one 
of  its  moft  ufeful  and  induftrious  members,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life.     In  the  month  of  June 
1663,  he  puhlifhed  his  '«•  Confiderations  on  the  Ufe- 
fulnefs  of  Experimental  and  Natural  Philofophy," 
•which  confifted  of  feveral  eilays  on  ufeful  and  cu- 
rious fubje&s,  in  which  they  are  handled  with  great 
freedom,  from  a  juft  zeal   for  truth,  and  for  the 
common  benefit  of  mankind,  the  points  which  he 
had  always  in  view  when  he  took  his  pen  in  hand;  • 
Thefe  pieces,  thus  publifhed,  were,  as  himfelf  tells 
us,  written  on  feveral  occafions,  to  feveral  perfonsy 
and    at  different  times  ;  but  as,    notwithstanding, 
this,  they  had  a  mutual  relation  to  each  other,  which, 
made  them  fall  very  aptly  under  one  common  title, 
betook  this  method  of  fending  them  abroad,  that 
the  world  in  general  might  receive  that  fatisfadion* 
•which  particular  friends  had  teftlfied  on  the  perufal 
of  them  in  manufcript.     Thefe  were  followed  by 
"  Experiments  and  Confiderations  upon  Colours," 
to  winch  was   added,  a  letter,  containing  "  Ob- 
fervations  upon  a  diamond  that  fhines  in  the  dark," 
a  treatiie  full  of  curious  and  ufeful  remarks,  on  the 
hitherto  unexplained  doctrine  of  light  and  colours  ^ 
in  which  he  {hews  great  judgment,  accuracy,  and 
penetration  ;  and  may  be  faid  to  have  paved  the  way 
for  that  mighty  genius,   Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  af- 
terwards fet  that  important  point,  in  the  cieareit  and 
moft  convincing  light. 

He  likewife  pubiilhed  this  year,  his  tc  Confide- 
rations on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  which 
was  extracted  from  a  much  larger  work,,  intitled, 
An  EiTay  on  Scripture^  that  was  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  by  P.-P.  A.  G.  F.I.  that  is,  Peter  Pett,  At- 
torney-General  for  Ireland,  afterwards  Sir  Peter 

Pett, 
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Pctt,  a  man  of  great  reading,  a  voluminous  writer, 
but  of  an  unfettled  judgment,  for  whom,  on  ac- 
count of  his  well-meaning  and  upright  intention, 
Mr.  Boyle  had  a  great  regard. 

In  1664,  Mr.  Boyle  was  elected  into  the  com- 
pany of  Royal  Mines,  and  was  all  this  year  taken 
up  in  the  profecution  of  various  good  defigns,  and 
more  efpecially  in  promoting  the  affairs  of  the  cor- 
poration for  propagating  the  go/pel  in  New-Eng- 
Jand,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  the  reafon 
that  he  did  not  publifh  (his  year,  any  treatifes,  either 
x>n  religion  or  philofophy. 

In  1665  appeared   his  "  Occafional  Reflections 
upon  feveral  Subjects,  to  which  is  prefixed,  ADif- 
courfe  concerning  the  Nature  andUfe  of  fuchKind 
x)f  Writings."     This  piece,  though  now  publifhed,. 
had  been  written  many  years  before,  when  the  au- 
thor was  a  young  man,  attunes,  and  under  circum- 
.ilances,  when  few  would  have  written  any  thing, 
and  none  could  have  written  better.     The  attack 
made  upon  it,  therefore,  by  dean  Swift,  who  fatirifed 
it,  in  a,  piece  called,  "  Meditations  on  a  broom- 
ftick,  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Boyle,"  may  be  truly 
affirmed   to  be  as  cruel  and  unjufr,  as  it  is  trivial 
.and  indecent.     A  fhort  time  after,    he  publifhed 
*«  Experiments    and  Obfervations  relative    to    an 
-Experimental  Hiftory  of  Cold,  with  feveral  pieces 
thereunto  annexed."     This  work  of  his,  as  it  was 
juftly  admired  then,  fo  it  has  been  always  in  great 
efteern  fince,  and  may  be  truly  faid  to  have  been 
the  fir  ft  work  publifhed,  that  gave  inquifitive  men 
any  real  light  into  the  fubje&s  which  are  therein 
examined- 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Meredith,  Provoft 
of  Eaton,  in  Auguft  1665,  his  majefty,  king 
Charles  II.  unalked  and  unfolicited,  appointed 
Mr  ..Boyle  for  his,  fuccefTor,.  This  was- certainly, 

at 
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all  circumftances  confidered,  the  fitterr.  employment 
for  him  in  the  kingdom;  yet,  after  mature  delibe- 
ration, though  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
he  abiblutely  declined  it,  becaufe  he  thought  the 
duties  of  the  employment  might  interfere  with  his 
ftudies ;  he  was  unwilling  to  quit  that  courfe  of 
life,  which,  by  experience,  he  found  fo  fuitable  to 
his  temper  and  constitution  ;  and,  above  all,  he 
was  unwilling  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  which  he 
was  perfuaded  was  neceiFary  to  qualify  himfelf  for 
it. 

In  1666,  Dr.  JohnWallisaddrefTed  to  Mr.  Boyle 
«  An  Hypothecs  about  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of 
the  Sea."  The  famous  phyfician,  Dr.  Thomas 
Sydenham,  dedicated  to  him,  in  the  fame  year,  his 
"  Method  of  curing  Fevers,  grounded  upon  his 
own  Obfervations,"  a  little  piece  written  in  Latin, 
and  truly  worthy  of  fo  great  a  man.  Mr.  Boyle 
lifcewife  publifhed  that  year,  his  "  Hydroftatical 
Paradoxes,  made  out  by  new  Experiments,  for  the 
mod  part  phyfical  and  eafy,"  which  he  printed  at 
the  requeftof  the  Royal  Society,  thofe  experiments 
having  been  made  at  their  deftre,  about  two  years 
before.  He  alfo  publ-ilhed  that  year  another  cele- 
brated treatife  of  his,  intitled,  "  The  Origin  of 
Forms  and  Qualities,  according  to  the  Corpufcu- 
lar  Philofophy,  illuitrated  by  Experiments  j"  a 
treatife  which  did  equal  honour  to  the  quicknefs  of 
his  wit,  the  depth  of  his  judgment,  and  his  inde- 
fatigable pains  in  fearching  after  truth. 

We  muft  likewife  obferve,  that  both  in  this,  and 
in  the  former  year,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  feveral  curious  and  excellent  fhort  treatifes 
of  his  own,  upon  a  great  variety  of  fubje&s,  and 
others  tranfmitted  to  him  by  his  learned  friends 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  are  printed  and 
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preferred  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa6Hons  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the  warm  contro- 
verfy  raifed  in  relation  to  that  fociety,  Mr.  Boyle 
efcaped  all  cenfure,  which  is  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, confidering  that  Mr.  Stubbe,  who  was  the 
great  antagonift  of  the  learned  Mr.  Oldenburgh, 
the  fir  ft  fecretary  to  that  fociety,  was  one  who  fet 
no  bounds  to  his  rage,  and  feemed  to  make  it  a 
point,  to  raife  his  refentment  in  proportion  as 
there  wanted  grounds  for  it.  Yet  even  this  cho- 
leric and  furious  writer  had  fo  high  an  efteem  for 
Mr.  Boyle,  that  at  the  very  time  he  fell  upon  the 
fociety  in  a  manner  fo  excufable,  he  failed  not  to 
write  frequently  to  our  author,  in  order  to  con- 
vince him,  that  how  angry  foever  he  might  be  with 
that  body  of  men,  yet  he  preferved  a  juft  refpecl:  for 
his  great  learning  and  abilities,  and  a  true  ienfe  of 
the  many  favours  he  had  conferred  upon  him. 

About  this  time,  our  author  refolved  to  fettle 
himfelf  for  life  in  London,  and  removed  for  that 
purpofe  to  the  houfe  of  his  filter,  the  lady  Ranelagh, 
in  Pallmall,  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  learned  in 
general,  and  particularly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  whom  he  gave  great  and  conti- 
nual affiftance.  He  had  likewife  his  fet  hours  for 
receiving  fuch  as  came,  either  to  defire  his  help, 
or  to  communicate  to  him  any  new  difcoveries  in 
fcience.  Beiides  which,  he  kept  a  very  extenfive 
correfpondence  with  perfons  of  the  greateft  dif- 
tindion,  and  molt  famous  for  learning  in  all  parts 
of  Europe. 

In  1669,  he  publifhed  his  "  Continuation  of  new 
Experiments,  touching  the  Spring  and  Weight  of 
the  Air ;  to  which  is  added,  A  Difcourfe  of  the 
Atmofpheres  of  Confident  Bodies ;"  and  the  fame 
year  he  revifed  and  made  many  additions  to  fe- 
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vcral  of  his  former  tra&s,  fome  of  which  were  now 
tranflated  into  Latin,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curious 
abroad,  with  whom  Mr.  Boyle  ftood  in  as  high- 
reputation,  as  with  all  the  lovers  of  learning  at 
home.  In  the  fucceeding  year,  he  publifhed  a 
book  that  occafioned  much  (peculation,  as  it  feemed 
to  contain  a  vaft  treafure  of  new  knowledge,  that 
had  never  been  communicated  to  the  world  before, 
and  this  grounded  upon  actual  experiments  and 
arguments  juftly  drawn  from  them,  inftead  of  that 
notional  and  conjectural  philofophy,  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century^  had  been  fo  much  in 
fafhion.  The  title  of  this  treatife  was,  "  Of  the 
Cofmical  Qualities  of  Things.'* 

About  this  time,  Dr.  Peter  de  Moulin,  the  fon 
of  the  famous  French  divine  of  the  fame  name, 
who  had  travelled  with  Mr.  Boyle's  nephews,  de- 
dicated to  him  his  "  Collection  of  Latin  Poems." 
But  in  the  midft  of  his  ftudies,  and  other  ufeful 
employments,  he  was  attacked  by  a  feveie  paralytic 
diftemper,  of  which,  tho'  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty, he  got  the  better,  by  adhering  ftri&ly  to  a 
proper  regimen. 

In  1671,  he  publifhed  •'  Confiderations  on  the 
Ufefulnefs  of  Experimental  and  Natural  Philofophy,. 
.  the  fecond  part;"  as  alfo,  «  AColleaion  of  Tradis 
upon  feveral  ufeful  and  important  Points  of  Practi- 
cal Philofophy  v"  both  which  works  were  received 
as  new  and  valuable  gifts  to  the  learned  world. 
In  16/2,  appeared  his  "  Efiay  about  the  Origin 
and  Virtue  of  Gems,"  in  whiehr  according  to  his 
ufual  cuftom,  he  treated  an  old  and  beaten  fubject 
in  a  very  new  and  ufeful  manner  ;  fo  that  it  may 
be  truly  faid,  that  he-not  only  threw  an  additional 
light  upon  a  very  dark  and  difficult  fubjedt,  but 
alfo  pointed  out  the  only  certain  method  of  acquir- 
ing a  perfect  knowledge  Of  the  nature  and  virtues 
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(it  any  fuch  there  be)  of  all  kinds  of  precious  ftones. 
He  publifhed  alfo,  the  fame  year,  another  "  Col- 
lection of  Tracts,  touching  the  Relation  between 
Flame  and  Air,  and  feverai  other  ufeful  and  curious 
Subjects,"  beiides  furnifhing  in  this,  and  in  the 
former  year,  a  great  number  of  fhort  DHTertations, 
upon  a  vatt  variety  of  topics,  addrefied  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  infer  ted  in  their  Tranfactions. 

In  the  year  1673,  he  publifhed  "  EiTays  on  the 
ftrange  Subtilty,  great  Efficacy,  and  determinate 
Nature  of  Effluvia  ;  to  which  were  added,  Variety 
of  Experiments  on  other  Subjects."  The  fame 
year,  Anthony  Le  Grand,  an  eminent  Cartefian 
philofopher,  dedicated  to  him  his  Hiirory  of  Nature, 
which  he  publifhed  in  Latin  :  and  in  this  dedica- 
tion, the  author  gives  a  large  account  of  the  great 
reputation  which  Mr.  Boyle  had  acquired  in  fo- 
reign parts.  In  1674,  Mr.  Boyle  publifhed  "  A 
Collection  of  Tracts  on  the  Saltnefs  of  the  Sea^ 
the  Moifture  of  the  Air,  the  natural  and  preter- 
natural State  of  Bodies  ;  to  which  he  prefixed  A 
Dialogue  concerning  Cold." 

In  the  fame  year,  he  printed  a  piece  that  had  been 
written  near  ten  years  before,  entitled  "The  Excel- 
lency of  Theology  compared  with  Natural  Philofo- 
phy,  as  both  are 'the  Objects  of  Mens  Study  ;  in  an 
Epiftolary  Difcourfe  to  a  Friend."  This  treatife, 
in  which  are  contained  a  multitude  of  curious  and 
ufeful,  as  well  as  juir.  and  natural,  obfervations,  was 
written  in  the  time  of  the  great  plague,  when  the 
author  was-forced  to  go  from  place  to  place  in  the 
country,  and  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  con - 
fulting  his  books.  He  alfo  communicated  to  the 
world,  the  fame  year,  another  "  Collection  of 
Tracts,  comprehending  fome  Sufpicions  about  hid- 
den Qualities  of  the  Air,  Animadverfions  upon  Mr. 
Hobbes's  Problem  about  -  a  Vacuum,  <A;Difcourfe 
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oftheCaufe  of  Attra&ion  by  Suction  ;  in  which 
feveral  pieces,  as  there  are  many  new  Difcoveries 
made,  fo  feveral  old  Errors  and  groundlefs  No- 
tions are  refuted  and  exploded." 

In  1675,  he  printed  "  Some  Considerations 
about  the Reconcileablenefs  of  Reafon  and  Religion, 
by  L.  E.  a  Layman  ;  to  which  was  annexed,  A 
Di'courfe  about  thePoflibility  of  the  Re  furred  ion, 
by  Mr.  Boyle."  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  ths 
former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  was  of  his  writing, 
only  he  thought  fit  to  mark  it  with  the  final  letters 
of  his  name.  Amongft  other  pieces  that  he  this 
year  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  there 
were  two  papers  connected  into  one  difcourfe,  that 
deferve  particular  notice;  the  former  was  intitled, 
"  An  Experimental  Difcourfe  of  Quickfilver  grow- 
ing hot  with  Cold ;"  the  other  related  to  the  fama 
fuhje<5t,  both  of  them  containing  difcoveries  wor- 
thy of  fo  great  a  man,  and  facts  that  only  on  hi& 
credit  could  be  believed. 

In  1676,  Mr.  Boyle  publifhed  "  Experiments 
and  Notes  about  the  Mechanical  Origin  of  parti- 
cular Qualities,  in  feveral  difcourfes  on  a  great 
variety  of  fubjects,  and,  amongft  the  reft,  he  treats 
very  largely,  and,  according  to  his  wonted  method, 
very  accurately,  of  Electricity."  He  had  been  for 
many  years  a  Director  of  the  Eaft-India  company, 
and  very  ufeful  in  this  capacity  to  that  great  body, 
more  efpecially  in  procuring  their  charter :  the 
only  return  he  expected  for  his  labour  in  this  re.- 
fpect,  was,  the  engaging  the  Company  to  come 
to  fome  refolution  in  favour  of  the  propagation  of 
the  gofpel,  by  means  of  their  flourifhing  factories 
in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his 
own  inclination  to  contribute,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
for  that  purpofe,  he  caufed  five  hundred  copies  of 
the  Uofpels  and  Ads  of  the  Apoftles,  in  the  Ma- 
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layan  tongue,  to  be  printed  at  Oxford  in  1677, 
and  fent  abroad  at  his  own  expence,  as  appears 
from  the  Dedication  prefixed  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Thomas  Hyde,  to  that  tranftation,  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  under  his  diredtion. 

The  fame  year,  a  Mifcellaneous  Collection  of 
Mr.  Boyle's  works  in  Latin,  was  printed  at  Geneva, 
but  without  his  knowledge,  of  which  there  is  a 
large  account  given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions.  In  1678,  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Hooke, 
afterwards  Dr.  Hooke,  "  A  fhort. Memorial  of  forne 
Obfervations  made  upon  an  artificial  Subirance  that 
(nines  without  any  preceding  Illuftration,"  which 
that  gentleman  thought  fit  to  make  public.  He 
publifhed,  in  the  fame  year,  his  "  Hiftorical  Ac- 
count of  a  Degradation  of  Gold,  made  by  an  Anti- 
Elixir."  This  made  a  very  great  noiie  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  rnott  remarkable  pieces  that  ever  fell  from  his 
pen  ;  the  fads  contained  in  which  would  have  been 
efteemed  incredible,  if  they  had  fallen  from  the 
pen  of  any  other. 

In  the  year  1680,  he  obliged  the  world  with  the 
following  tracts,  viz.  "  The  Aieral  Nocliluca," 
and  "  A  Procefs  of  a  factitious  felf-{hining  Sub- 
ftance;"  befides  which,  he  publifhed  alfo  fome 
fmall  difcourfes  upon  different  philofophical  fub- 
jecfo.  On  the  30th  of  November  this  year,  the 
Royal  Society,  as  a  proof  of  their  juft  fenfe  of  his 
great  worth,  and  of  theconilant  and  particular  fer- 
vices,  which,  through  the  courfe  of  many  years, 
he  had  rendered  to  their  Society,  made  choice  of 
him  for  their  Prefident ;  but  he  being  extremely, 
and,  as  himfelf  fays,  peculiarly  tender  in  point  of 
oaths,  declined  the  honour  done  him,  by  a  letter 
addreffed  to  Mr.  Profellbr  Hooke,  of  Grefham-col- 
Jege.  He  was  alfo,  within  the  compafs  of  this  yea?, 

a  COR- 
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a  confiderable  benefa&or  towards  the  publifhing 
Dr.  Burnet's  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  as  he 
very  readily  was,  on  the  like  occafion,  to  eveiy 
performance  calculated  for  the  general  ufe  and  be- 
nefit of  mankind. 

In  1 68 1,  he  publifhed  his  "  Difcourfe  of  Things 
above  Reafon  j"  and  the  fame  year,  he  was  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  preaching  and  pro- 
mulgation of  theGofpel  amongft  the  Indians  bor- 
dering upon  New-England.  In  1682  came  out 
his  "  New  Experiments  and  Obfervations  upon  the 
Icy  Noctiluca  j"  to  which  is  r.dded,  "AChymi- 
cal  Paradox,  making  it  probable  that  their  Princi- 
ples are  tranfmutable,  fo  that  out  of  one  of  them 
others  may  be  produced."  The  fame  year,  he 
communicated  to  the  public  "  The  Second  Part 
of  his  Continuation  of  New  Experiments  touching 
the  Spring  and  Weight  of  the  Air,  and  a  large  Ap- 
pendix, containing  feveral  other  difcourfes." 

In  1683,  he  publiflied  nothing  but  a  fhort  letter 
to  the  reverend  Dr.  John  Beale,  in  relation  to  the 
making  frefh  water  out  of  fait,  publiflied  at  the 
rcqueft  of  the  patentees,  who  were  embarked  in  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  projedt  for  that  purpofe,  thepropofals 
for  which  were  addrefled  to  Mr.  Boyle;  and  the 
'author  acknowledges  therein  the  obligations  he  was 
under  to  him  for  his  affiftance. 

In   the   fucceeding  year,   1684,  he  printed  two 

•very  confiderable  works.  The  fir  ft  was,  "Memoirs, 

.for  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Human  Blood  ;"  the  fe- 

cond,  "  Experiments  and  Confiderations  about  the 

Porofity  of  Bodies,  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  firft 

relating  to  animals,  the  fecond  to  folid  bodies  :"  and 

-his  works  being  now  grown  to  a  very  confiderable 

•bulk,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ralph  Cud  worth,  whofe 

,praife  alone  was  fufficient  to  eftablifh  any  man's 

title  to  fame,  wrote  to^hifli'in  very,  preifing  terms, 

to 
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to  make  an  entire  collection  of  his  feveral  treadles, 
and  to  publifh  them  in  a  body,  and  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  in  his  own  life-time,  as  well  out  of  regard 
to  his  reputation,  as  to  the  general  intereii:  of  man- 
kind, and  the  peculiar  fatisfadtion  to  the  learned 
world. 

In  1685,  he  obliged  the  world  with  the  follow- 
ing tra&s,  "  Short  Memoirs  for  the  Natural,  Ex- 
perimental Hiftory  of  Mineral  Waters,  with  Direc- 
tions as  to  the  feveral  Methods  of  trying  them,  in-  • 
eluding  abundance  of  new  and  ufeful  Remarks,  as 
well  as  feveral  curious  Experiments."  "  An  EfTay 
of  the  greatEffe&s  of  languid  and  unheeded  Motion  ; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Experimental  ; 
Difcourfe  of  fome  hitherto  little  regarded  Caufes  of 
t'-e  Infalubrity  and  Salubrity  of  the  Air,  and  it's 
Effects ;"  than  which,  none  of  his  treat  ifes  were 
ever  received  with  greater  or  more  general  applaufe^ 
And  a  "  DifTertation  on  the  Reconcileable nefs  of  . 
Specific  Medicines  to  the  Corpufcular  Philofophy.; 
to  which  is  added,  A  Difcourfe  of  the  Advantages 
attending:  the  Ufe  of  Simple  Medicines."  To  thde 
PhilofopTncal,  he  added  a  moft  excellent  Theolo- 
gical Difcourfe,  Of  the  high  Veneration  Man's 
Intellect  owes  to  God,  particularly  for  his  Wifdom 
and  Power;  being  a  part  of  a  much  larger  work, 
which  he  mentions,  to  prevent  any  exception  from 
being  taken  at  the  abrupt  manner  of  its  beginning. 

in  the  beginning  of  the  fucceeding  year,  1686, 
appeared  his  "  Free  Enquiry  into  tho  vulgarly  re- 
ceived Notion  of  Nature  ;"  a  mole  important  and 
ufeful  piece;  and  which  will  be  always  admired 
and  etteemed  by  fuch  «s  have  a  true  zeal  for  religion 
and  intelligible  philofophy.  In  the  month  of  June, 
the  fame  year,  his  friend,  Dr.  Gilbert  IJurnet,  af- 
terwards lord-btihopof  Sarum,  tranfmitted  to  him 
from  Holland,  his  account  of  his  travels  through 

France, 
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France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy;  which  were  af- 
terwards publifhed. 

In  1687,  a  work  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  his 
youth,  entitled,  "  The  Martyrdom  of  Theodora 
and  Dydimia,"  came  from  the  prefs  to  the  hands 
of  the  public.  In  1688,  he  obliged  the  world  with 
a  moft  curious  and  ufeful  treatife,  entitled,  "  A 
D-ifquifition  into  the  final  Caufes  of  Natural 
Things  ;  and  whether,  if  at  all,  with  what  Cau- 
tion, a  Naturalift  (houlcL admit  them.  To  which 
is  added,  An  Appendix  about  vitiated  Sight." 

He  began  now  to  find  that  his  health,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  care  and  caution,  was  greatly  on 
the  decline,  and  he  perceived  a  decay  of  ftrength, 
which  put  him  upon  devifing  every  method  that 
waspoffible  for  hufbanding  his  time,  for  the  future, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  learned  world  at  large,  with- 
out regard  to  particular  bodies  of  men,  or  indivi- 
duals. 

It  was  in  this  view,  that  he  no  longer  commu- 
nicated particular  difcourfes,  or  new  difcoveries  to 
the  .Royal  Society,  becaufe  this  could  not  be  done 
without  withdrawing  his  thoughts  from  tafks  which 
he  thought  of  ftill  greater  and  more  general  impor- 
tance, it  was  the  more  fteadily  to  attend  thefe, 
that  he  refigned  his  poft  of  governor  of  the  corpo- 
ration for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  New-England; 
and  he  went  fo  far  as  to  fignify  to  the  world  in  a 
public  advertifement,  that  he  could  no  longer  re- 
ceive vifits  as  ufual ;  except  upon  extraordinary  oc- 
cafions,  affigning  for  one  reafon,  amongft  many 
others,  that  he  wanted  leifure  to  put  his  papers  in 
orxier ;  to  fupply  the  blanks  he  had  left  in  many 
of  his  treatifes,  and  to  repair  the  deficiencies  in 
others,  occafioned  by  the  careleflhefs  of  a  fervant, 
who  had  let  a  bottle  of  oil  of  vitriol  fall  upon  them ; 
that,  as  he  had  been  ufeful  to  the  public  during 

the 
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the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  fo  the  vaft  collections 
he  fhould  leave  behind  him,  might  not  prove  ufe- 
lefs  after  his  deceafe.  He  ordered  foon  after,  a 
board  to  be  placed  over  his  door,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion  notifying  when  he  did,  or  did  not  receive  vifits. 

Among  the  other  great  works  which,  by  this 
means  he  gained  time  to  finifli,  there  is  great  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  one  was,  "  A  Collection  of 
Elaborate  Precedes  in  Chemiftry ;"  concerning 
which  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which  is  (till 
extant ;  but  the  piece  itfelf  was  never  publifhed, 
nor  fome  other  curious  traces  relating  to  the  fame 
fubje6r,  found  amongft  his  papers ;  which  have 
been  confidered  as  an  irreparable  lofs,  from  his  well 
known  fkill  in  that  fcience,  which  he  made  his 
favourite  ftudy;  it  muft  not  be  concealed  however, 
that  he  believed  in  Alchymy  ;  this  appears  from  a 
converfation  he  held  upon  the  fubject  with  the 
famous  aftronomer,  Dr.  Halley;  and  likewife  from 
his  having  obtained  in  3689,  a  repeal  of  the  ftatute 
of  the  5th  of  Henry  IV.  againft  the  multiplying  of 
gold  and  filver. 

Perhaps,  the  three  phyficians  his  friends,  to 
whom  he  confided  the  infpe&ion  of  his  chemical 
manufcripts  after  his  death,  with  a  view  of  having 
them  publiflied,  laid  afide  the  defign,  becaufe  they 
would  not  leffen  the  reputation  of  this  great  phi- 
lofopher,  by  making  the  world  acquainted  with 
this  foible. 

In  1690,  he  publiflied  "  MedecinaHydroftatica: 
or,  Hydroftatics  applied  to  the  Materia  Medica  : 
{hewing  how,  by  the  Weight  that  divers  Bodies 
ufed  in  Phyfic  have  in  Water,  one  may  difcover 
whether  they  be  genuine  or  adulterate.  To  which 
is  fubjoined,  A  previous  Hvdroftatical  Way  of 
eftimatingOres."  He  informs  us,  in  the  poftfcript 
of  this  treatife,  that  he  had  prepared  materials  fuf- 

ficient 
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ficient  for  a  fecond  volume,  which  he  promifed;. 
but  it  never  appeared.  He  publifhed,  however, 
this  year,  another  moft  excellent  work,  which  bore 
the  following  title  :  "  The  Chriftian  Virtuofo  ; 
/hewing,  that,  by  being  addicted  to  Experimental 
Philofophy,  a  man  is  rather  affifted  than  indifpofed 
to  be  a  good  Chriftian.  The  firft  Part.  To  which 
are  fubjoined,  I.  A  Difcourfe  upon  the  diftindlion 
that  rcprefents  fome  things  as  above  reafon,  but 
not  contrary  to  reafon.  11.  The  firft  Chapters  of 
aDifcourfe,  entitled,  Greatnefs  of  Mind  promoted 
by  Chriftianity."  In  the  advertifement  prefixed 
to  this  work,  he  mentions  A  Second  Part  of  the 
Chriftian  Virtuofo ;  which  he  had  begun,  and 
which  is  actually  publifhed  in  the  laft  edition  of 
his  works  ;  that  is  to  fay,  imperfecl,  as  he  left  it, 
with  an  Appendix  to  the"  firft  part. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  laft  of  his  works  pub- 
limed  in  his  life  time,  which  was  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year  1691,  under  this  title,  "  Experiments  et 
GblervationesPhyficse;"  wherein  are  briefly  treated 
of  feveral  fubje&s  relating  to  Natural  Philofophy, 
in  an  experimental  Way.  To  which  is  added,  A 
frnall  Collection  of  Strange  Reports.  This  is  call- 
ed, in  the  title-page,  The  .b'irft  Part ;  and  amongit 
his  papers  were  found  theSecond  and  Third  Paits  ; 
but  they  were  never  publifhed. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  year,  Mr.  Boyle  be-. 
c;an  to  feel  fuch  an  alteration  in  his  health,  as  in- 
duced him  to  think  of  fettling  his  affairs;  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  1 8th  of  July,  he  figned  and  fealed 
his  laft  will,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  feveral 
codicils. 

In  the  month  of  October  following,  his  diftem- 
pers  increafed  ;  which  might,  perhaps,  be  owing 
to  his  tender  concern  for  the  tedious  illnefs  of  his 
beloved  lifter,  the  lady  Ranelagh,  with  whom  he 

had 
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haJ  lived  many  years  in  the  greateft  harmony  and 
friendfhip,  and  whofe  indifpofition  brought  her  to 
the  grave  on  the  23d  of  December  following.  She 
Was,  in  all  refpects,  a  moit  accomplifhed  and  moft 
extraordinary  woman  ;  fo  that  her  brother  might 
very  juftly  efleem  it  the  peculiar  felicity  of  his  life 
that  he  had  fuch  a  fifter>  and,  in  her>  fo  ufeful  a 
friend,  and  fo  agreeable  a  companion. 

He  did  not  furvive  her  above  a  week>  for,,  on  the 
la.il  day  of  the  year  1691,  he  died,  and  was  buried 
on  the  yth  of  January  following^  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  fouth  fide  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields,  in  Weilminfter,  near  the  body  of  his 
fitter. 

His  funeral  was  decent,  and  as  much  without 
pomp  as  it  was  poflible,  confidering  the  number  of 
perfons  of  diftinclion  who  attended  it,  befides  his 
Own  numerous  relations.  His  funeral-fermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Burnet,  the  celebrated  bifliop  of 
-Salifbury. 

As  to  the  perfon  of  this  great  man,  we  are  told, 
that  he  was  tall  but  (lender,  and  his  countenance 
pale  and  emaciated.  His  constitution  was  (b  tender 
and  delicate,  that  he  had  divers  forts  of  cloaks  to 
put  on  when  he  went  abroad,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  ;  and  in  this  he  governed  himfelf 
by  the  thermometer.  He  efcaped  the  fmall  pox  ; 
but,  for  almoft  forty  years,  he  laboured  under 
fuch  a  feeblenefs  of  body,  and  fuch  lownefs  of 
ftrength  and  fpirit.i,  that  it  was  aftonifhing  how 
he  could  read,  meditate,  try  experiments,  and 
write  as  he  did.  He  had  likewife  a  weaknefs  in 
his  eyes,  which  made  him  very  tender  of  them, 
and  extremely  apprehenfive  of  fuch  diftempers  as 
might  affed:  them.  He  imagined  alfo,  that,  if 
ficknefs  fhould  confine  him  to  his  bed,  it  might 
raife  the  pains  of  the  ftone  to  a  degree  which 

VOL.  V.  K  might 
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might  be  above  his  ftrength  to  fupport,  To  that  he 
feared  left  his  laft  minutes  fhould  prove  too  hard 
for  him.  This  was  the  ground  of  all  the  caution 
and  apprehenfion  he  was  obfervcd  to  live  in  j  but, 
as  to  life  itfelf,  he  had  that  juft  indifference  to  it 
which  became  fo  true  a  Chriliian.  However,  his 
fight  began  not  to  grow  dim  above  four  hours  be- 
fore he  died  ;  and,  when  death  came  upon  him, 
fays  bifhop  Burnet,  he  had  not  been  above  three 
hours  in  bed  before  it  made  an  end  of  him,  with 
fo  little  pain,  that  it  was  plain  the  light  went  out, 
merely  for  want  of  oil  to  maintain  the  flame. 

The  fimplicity  of  his  diet  was,  in  ail  appear- 
ance, that  which  preferved  him  fo  long  beyond  all 
men's  expectation.  This  he  practifed  fo  Itrictly, 
that,  in  a  courfe  of  above  thirty  years,  he  neither 
eat  or  drank  to  gratify  the  varieties  of  appetite,  but 
merely  to  fupport  nature  ;  and  was  fo  regular  in 
it,  that  he  never  once  tranfgrefltd  the  rule,  mea- 
fure,  and  kind,  which  were  prefcribed  for  him. 
'  Mr.  Boyle  was  never  married  ;  but  Mr.  Evelyn 
has  mentioned,  from  information  communicated  to 
him,  that  he  courted  the  beautiful  and  ingenious 
daughter  of  Cary,  earl  of  Monmouth  ;  and  that 
to  this  pailion  was  owing  his  <c  Seraphic  Love  :" 
but  it  does  not  appear,  from  any  of  his  writings, 
that  he  had  ever  entertained  thoughts  of  this  kind. 

Having  now  followed  him  from  his  infancy  to 
the  grave,  with  that  degree  of  wonder,  reverence, 
and  refpcc-1,  which  his  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
piety,  demand,  we  think  it  fuperfluous  to  enter 
into  a  long,  tirefome  diiTertation  on  his  character; 
it  is  difcernable  in  every  tranfaclion  of  his  life, 
that  he  was  a  great  philofopher,  a  good  citizen,  an 
example  of  benevolence,  and  a  pious,  charitable 
Chriltian.  Yet  in  compliance  with  cuftom,  we 
will  add  a  few  words  from  the  celebrated  authors 

to 
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to  vvhofe  labours  we  have  been  indebted  for  the 
principal  incidents  of  his  life. 

The  extenfivenefs  of  his  knowledge  furpafled 
every  thing  but  his  modefty,  and  his  deiire  of  com- 
municating it;  which  appears  equally  in  all  his 
compofitions  ;  for  in  them  we  may  difcern  his  fear 
of  offending,  and  his  fear  of  concealing ;  and  this, 
not  from  any  timid  apprehenfions  of  oppoiition, 
but  from  a  benevolent  inclination  to  inftrudt  with- 
out feverity,  and  to  part  with  wffdom  as  freely  as 
he  had  received  it. 

He  had  the  jufteft  conception  of  truth  thai -the 
human  mind  can  frame;  fo  cautious  in  examining 
and  reporting,  as  to  avoid,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
true  judges,  the  leaft  imputation  of  credulity  j  a-nd 
on  the  orher  hand,  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
powers  c.f  nat  re,  that  he  never  prei  timed  to  fet 
any  limits  thereto,  or  hindered  any  acceffion  of 
knowledge,  by  that  fort  of  incredulity  \yhtch  fome- 
times  attends  fuperior  learning.  In  a  word,  con- 
fidered  in  every  light,  as  a  man,  as  a  philoibpher, 
as  a  Cbfiftian,  he  came  as  near  perfection  as  the  de- 
fects of  human  nature  would  allow  ;  and  though  he 
never  fought  it,  yet  the  moft  universal  praiie,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  waited  on  his  labours  living, 
and  -have  conftantly  attended  his  memory  to  th« 
prefent  time. 

*£*  Authorities  Dr.  Birch's  Life  of  Boyle,  pie- 
fixed  to  his  edition  of  his  works  in  5  vols.  folio, 
Loud.  1744.  Biog.  Britann.  Burnet's  funeral,  kr- 
mon  for  Mr.  Bovle, 
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The  LIFE   of 

JOHN     DRYDEN. 

[A.  D.  1631,  to   1701.] 


*"lp 
•*• 


HTS  celebrated  poet  was  the  fon  ofErafmus 
Dryden  of  Tickermifh,  in  Northamptonfhire; 
and  was  born  at  Aldwincle,  near  Oundle,  in  1631. 
He  had  his  education  in  grammar-learning  at  Weit- 
minftcr-fchool,  under  the  famous  Dr.  Bufby  ;  and 
was  from  thence  elecled,  in  1650,  a  fcholar  of 
Trinity-college  in  Cambridge. 

We  have  no  account  of  any  extraordinary  indi- 

•  cations  of  genius  given  by  this  great  poet  while  in 

'his  earlier  days  ;  and  h*3  is  one  inftance  how  little 

regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  figure  a  boy  makes    at 

fchool.     Mr.  Dryden  was  turned  of  thirty   before 

'he  introduced  any   play  upon  the  ftage  ;  and  his 

•iii-fr,    called  "The  Wild  Gallant,"    met  with  a 

very  indifferent  reception  ;  which  mortified  him  fo 

much,  that  he  had  taken  a  refolution   never  more 

to  write  for  the  ftage  ;  but   his  ftrong  paffion  for 

dramatic  poetry  happily   got  the  better  of  his  re- 

•fentment, 

The  year  before  he  left  the  univerfity,  he  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  death  of  lord  Haftings  :  "  A  per- 
formance," fayfome  of  his  critics,  "  very  unwor- 
thy of  himfelf,  and  of  the  aftonifhing  genius  he 
afterwards  difcovered." 

That  Mr.  Dryden  had,  at  this  time,  no  fixed 

^principles,  either  in  religion  or  politics,  is  abun- 

dantly evident  from  his  heroic  itanzas  on  Oliver 

Cromwell, 
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Cromwell,  written  after  his  funeral  in  1658  ; 
and  his  publifhing  immediately  upon  the  reftora- 
tion,  "  Aftrea  Redux,  a  poem  on  the  happy  reite- 
ration of  Charles  the  fecond ;"  and  in  the  fame  year, 
<c  A  Panegyric  to  the  king  on  his  coronation." 

In  1662,  he  addreiled  a  poem  to  the  lord-chan- 
cellor Hyde,  prefented  on  New  Year's-day  ;  and, 
the  fame  year,  he  publifhed  a  fatire  on  the  Dutch. 
His  next  piece  was  his  "  Annus  Mirabilis,  or, 
The  Year  of  Wonders,  1668;"  an  hiitorical  poem, 
which  celebrated  the  duke  of  York's  victory  over 
the  Dutch.  In  the  fame  year,  Mr.  Dryden  fuc-. 
ceeded  Sir  William  Davenant  as  poet-laureat,  and 
was  alfo  made  historiographer  to  his  majefty ;  and 
then  he  publ^hed  his  u  Eifay  on  Dramatic  Poetry," 
addrefTed  to  Charles,  earl  of  Dorfet  and  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Dryden  tells  his  patron,  that  the  writing  this 
eflay  ferved  as  an  amufement  to  him  in  the  country, 
when  he  was  driven  from  town  by  the  violence  of 
the  plague,  which  then  raged  in  London  ;  and  he 
diverted  himfelf  with  thinking  on  the  theatres,  as 
lovers  do  by  ruminating  on  their  abfent  miftrefTes. 
He  there  juftifies  the  method  of  writing  plays  in 
verfe,  but  confeifes  that  he  had  quitted  the  practice, 
becaufe  he  found  it  troublefome  and  flow. 

In  the  preface  we  are  informed,  that  the  drift  of 
this  difcourfe  was,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
Engliih  writers  from  the  cenfure  of  thofe  who  un- 
juil'Jy  prefer  the  French  to  them.  Langbaine  has 
injurioufly  treated  Mr.  Dryden  on  account  of  his 
dramatic  performances,  and  charges  him  as  a 
licentious  plagiary.  The  truth  is,  our  author,  as 
a  dramatift,  is  lefs  eminent  than  in  any  other 
fphere  of  poetry  ;  but,  v/ith  all  his  faults,  he  is,. 
even  in  that  refpe6t,  the  moft  eminent  of  his  time. 

The  critics  have  remarked,  that,  as  to  tragedy,. 

he  feldcm  touches  the  paflions,    but  deals  rather  in 

&.  ^  pompous 
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pompous  language,  poetical  flights, and  defcriptions  ; 
and  too  frequently  makes  his  charaders  fpeak  bet- 
ter than  they  have  occafion,  or  ought  to  do,  when 
their  fphere  in  the  drama  is  confidercd.  "  And  it 
is  peculiar  to  Dryden,"  fays  Mr.  Addifon,  "  to 
itiake  his  perfcnages,  as  wife,  witty,  elegant,  and 
polite  as  himfelf." 

That  he  could  not  fo  intimately  affect  the  paf- 
fions,  is  certain  ;  for  we  find  no  play  of  his  in 
xvhich  we  are  much  difpofed  to  weep  ;  and  we  are 
fo  inchanted  with  beautiful  defcriptions,  and  noble 
flights,  of  fancy,  that  we  forget  the  bufmefs  of  the 
piece,  and  are  only  attentive  to  the  poet,  while  the 
characters  flcep.  Mr.  Gildon  obferves,  in  his  laws 
of  poetry,  that,  when  it  was  recommended  to  Mr. 
Dryden  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  a  translation  of 
Euripides,  rather  than  of  Homer,  he  confeffed  that 
he  had  no  relifh  for  that  poet,  who  was  a  great 
mafter  of  tragic  fimplicity.  Mr.  Gildon  further 
obferves,  as  a  confirmation  that  Dryden's  tafte  for 
tragedy  was  not  of  the  genuine  fort,  that  he  con- 
ftantly  exprefled  great  contempt  for  Otway,  who 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  fucceeded  very  hap- 
p  ly  in  affecting  the  tender  paffions. 

The  truth  is,  if  a  poet  would  affecl:  the  heart, 
he  mufr.  not  exceed  nature  too  much,  nor  colour 
too  high;  diftref^ful  c  ire  urn  fiances,  fhort  fpeeches, 
and;  pathetic  obfervations,  never  fail  to  move  infi- 
nitely beyond  the  higheft  rant,  or  long  declama- 
tions, in  tragedy. 

Mr.  Dryden  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  that  lie 
was  not  born  to  write  comedy  :  "  For,"  fays  he, 
**  I  want  that  gaiety  of  humour  which  is  required 
in  it;  iny  conversation  is  How  and  dull,  my  hu- 
mour faturnine  and  ireferved.  In  fhort,  1  am  none 
of  thofe  who  endeavour  to  break  jefts  in  company, 
•  and  make  repartees ;  fo  that  thofe  who  decry  my 

comedies 
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comedies  do  me  no  injury,  except  it  be  in  point  of 
profit  :  reputation  in  them  is  the  laft  thing  to  which 
I  {hall  pretend." 

This  ingenuous  confeftion  of  inability,  one  would 
imagine  were  fufficient  to  iilence  the  clamour  of 
the  critics  againft  Mr.  Dryden  in  that  particular  ; 
but,  however  true  it  may  be,  that  Dryden  did  not 
fuccecd  to  any  degree  in  comedy,  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  fupport  my  aiiertion,  that,  in  tragedy,  with  all 
his  faults,  he  is  ftill  the  moft  excellent  of  his  time. 
The  end  of  tragedy  is  to  inftrud  the  mind,  as  well 
as  move  the  paffions  ;  and,  where  there  are  no 
refined  fentiments,  the  mind  may  be  afFe&ed,  but 
not  improved  ;  and,  however  prevalent  the  paflion 
of  grief  may  be  over  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  certain 
that  he  may  feel  diftrefs  in  the  acuteft  manner, 
and  not  be  much  the  wifer  for  it. 

The  tragedies  of  Otway,  Lee,  and  Southern, 
are  irrefiftibly  moving ;  but  yet  they  convey  not 
fuch  fublime  fentiments,  and  their  language  is  far 
from  being  fo  poetical,  as  Dryden's.  Now,  if  one 
dramatic  poet  writes  to  move  the  paffions,  and  an- 
other to  inchant  and  inftru&,  as  inflection  is  of 
greater  confequence  than  being  agitated,  it  follows 
naturally,  that  the  latter  is  the  molt  excellent  writer, 
and  pofleffes  the  greateft  genius. 

But  perhaps  our  poet  would  have  wrote  better  in 
both  kinds  of  the  drama,  had  not  the  neceffity  of 
his  circumftanc.es  obliged  him  to  comply  with  the 
popular  tafte.  He  himfelf,  in  his  dedication  to  the 
Spaniih  Fryar,  infinuates  as  much. 

"  i  remember,"  fays  he,  "  fome  verfes  of  my 
own  Maxim  in  and  Almanzor,  which  cry  vengeance 
upon  me  for  their  extravagance.  All  that  I  can 
fay  for  thole  paifages,  which  are,  I  hope,  not  many, 
is,  that  1  knew  they  were  bad  when  I  wrote  them. 
But  I  repent  of  them  amongft  my  fins  -,  and,  if  any 
K  4  of 
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of  their  fellows  intrude  by  chance,  into  my  prefent 
writings,  I  draw  a  veil  over  all  thefe  Dalilahs  of 
the  theatre  ;  and  am  refolved  I  will  fettle  myfelf 
no  reputation  upon  the  applaufe  of  fools.  'Ti-s 
not  that  I  am  mortified  to  all  ambition,  but  I  fcorn 
as  much  to  take  it  from  half-witted  judges,  as  I 
Should  to  raife  an  eltate  by  cheating  of  bubbles. 

"  Neither  do  1  difcommend  the  lofty  ftyle  in 
tragedy,  which  is  naturally  pompous  and  magnifi- 
cent ;  but  nothing  is  truly  fublime  that  is  not  juft 

and  proper." He  fays,  in  another  place,  *'that 

his  Spanifh  Fryar  was  given  to  the  people,  and  that 
he  never  wrote  any  thing  in  the  dramatic  way,  to 
pleafe  himfelf,  but  his  Ail  for  Love." 

In  1671,  Mr.  Dryden  was  publicly  ridiculed  on 
the  ftage,  in  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  comedy, 
called  the  Rehearfal,  under  the  character  of  Bays. 
This  charadkr,  we  are  informed,  in  the  Key  to 
the  Rehearfal,  was  originally  intended  for  Sir  Ro-> 
bert  Howard,  under  the  name  of  Bilboa;  but  the 
reprefentation  being  put  a  flop  to,  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  plague,  in  1665,  it  was  laid  by  for  fe- 
veral  years,  and  not  exhibited  on  the  ftage  till 
1671  ;  in  which  interval,  Mr.  Dryden  being  ad- 
vanced to  the  laurel,  the  noble  author  changed  the 
name  of  his  poet  from  Bilboa  to  Bays ;  and  mad-e 
great  alterations  in  his  play,  in  order  to  ridicule 
jeveral  dramatic  performances,  that  appeared  fince 
the  firft  writing  it. 

Thofe  of  A4r.  Dryden  which  fell  under  his  grace's 
lafli,  were,  the  Wild  Gallant,  Tyrannic  Love,  the 
Conquefl  of  Granada,  Marriage  A-la-Mode,  and 
Love  in  a  Nunnery.  Whatever  was  extravagant^ 
or  too  warmly  exprelFed,  or  any  way  unnatural^ 
the  author  has  ridiculed  by  parody. 

Mr.  Dryden  affected  to  defpife  the  fatire  levelled 
at  him  in  the  Rehear.falj  as  appears  from  his  dedi- 
cation 
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cation  of  the  tranflation  of  Juvenal  and  Perfms ; 
where,  fpeaking  of  the  many  lampoons  and  libels 
that  had  been  written  againft  him,  he  fays, 

"  I  anfwered  not  to  the  Rehearfal,  becaufe  I 
knew  the  author  fat  to  himfelf  when  he  drew  the 
picture,  and  was  the  very  Bays  of  his  own  farce; 
becaufe  I  alfo  knew  my  betters  were  more  concern- 
ed than  I  was  in  that  fotire ;  and,  laftly,  becaufe 
.Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Johnfon,  the  main  pillars  of 
it,  were  two  fuch  languilhing  gentlemen  in  their 
converfation,  that  I  could  liken  them  to.  nothing 
but  their  own  relations,  thofe  noble  characters  of 
men  of  wit  and  pleafure  about  town.'* 

In  1679,  came  out  an  eflay  on  Satire,,  {aid  to 
be  written  jointly  by  Mr.  Dryden  and  the  earl  of 
Mulgrave.  This  piece,  which  was  handed  about 
in  manufcript,  contained  reflections  on  the  dutr- 
chefs  of  Portfmouth  and  the  earl  of  Rochefter ;  and 
they  fufpe6tingMr.  Dryden  to  be  the  author,  hired 
three  ruffians  to  cudgel  him  in  Wills's  coffee-houfe, 
which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Anthony  Wood,  the- 
Oxford  hiftorian,  they  effected  one  evening. 

But  the  refentment  of  Rochefter  was  carried  to* 
ftill  greater  lengths,  for  in  order  to  hurt  the  cha- 
radler,  and  fhake  the  iiitereft  of  our  poet,  he  recom- 
mended Crown,  an  obfcure  man,  to  write  aMafque 
for  the  court,  which  it  was  Dryden?s  province,  as- 
poet- laureat^  to  perform.  Crown  in  this  fucceeded ; 
but,  foon  after,  when  his  play,  called  the Conquelt 
of  Jerusalem,  met  with  fuch  extraordinary  applaufer 
Rochefterr  jealous  of  his  new  favourite,,  not  only 
abandoned  him,,  but  commenced,  from  that  mo- 
ment his  enemy. 

In  1680,  came  out  a  tranflation  of  Ovid's  Epif- 

tles  in  Englifh  verfe,    by   feverai  hands ;    two  of 

which  were  translated  by  Mr.  Dryden,    who  alfo 

wrote  the  preface.     In  the  year  following),  o 
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thor  publifhed  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,  in  which 
he  took  a  full  revenge  on  the  noble  author  of  the 
Rehearfal,.  whom  heexpofed  to  the  utmoft  ridicule 
and  contempt,  under  the  character  of  Zimri. 

Jn  the  fame  year  that  Abfalom  and  Achitophel 
v/as  publifhed,  the  Medal,  a  fatire,  was  likewife 
given  to  the  public.  This  piece  is  aimed  againft 
(edition,  and  v/as  occafionecl  by  the  finking  of  a 
medal  on  account  of  the  indictment againft  the  earl 
of  Shaftefbury  for  high-treafon,  being  found  igno- 
ramus by  the  grand-jury,  at  the  Old-Bailey  :  for 
which  the  whig  party  made  great  rejoicings,  by  ring- 
ing of  bells,  bonfires,  &c.  in  all  parts  cf  London* 
The  poem  is  introduced  in  a  very  fatirical  epiftle 
to  the  whigs,  in-  which  the  author  fays, 

">  I  have  one  favour  to  deiire  of  you  at  parting, 
;tnfct,  when  you  think  of  anfwering  this  poem,  yea 
would  employ  the  fame  pens  againft  it,  who  have 
combated  with  fo  much  fuccefs  againft  Abfalom 
and  Achitophel;  for  then  you  may  allure  yourfelves 
'of  a  clear  victory  without  the  kaft  reply.  Rail  at 
me  abundantly,  and  not  break  a  cuftom  to  do  it 
with  wit.  Ey  this  method  you  will  gain  a  confi- 
derable  po-int ;  which  is,  wholly  to  wave  the  an- 
fwer  of  my  arguments.  If  God  has  not  blefTed  you 
with  the  taknt  of  rhiming,  make  ufe  of  my  poor 
flock  and  welcome  ;  let  your  verfes  run  upon  my 
feet ;  and,  for  the  utmoft  refuge  of  notorious  block- 
heads, reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  offenfe,  turn 
my  own  lines  againft  rne  ;  and,  in  utter  defpair  of 
my  own  futire,  make  me  fatirize  royfelf." 

The  whole  poem  is  a  fevere  inve<£live  againft 
the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  Mr.  Elkanah  Settle  wrote 
an  anfwer  to  this  poem,  entitled  the  Medal  Reverfed. 
However  contemptible  Settle  was  as  a  poet,  yet 
fuch  was  the  prevalence  of  parties  at  that  time,  that 
for  fome  years,  he  wasDryden's  rival  on  the  ftage. 

la 
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In  1682,  Mr.Dryden  published,  "ReligioLaici, 
or  a  Layman's  Faith."  This  piece  is  intended  as  a 
defence  of  revealed  religion,  and  the  excellency  and 
authority  of  the  fcriptures,  as  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  manners,  againft  Deifts,  Papifts,  and  Prefby- 
terians.  He  acquaints  us,  in  the  preface,  that  it 
was  written  for  an  ingenious  young  gentleman,  his 
friend,  upon  his  tranflation  of  father  Simons's  Cri- 
tical Hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  that  the 
ftyle  of  it  was  epiftolary. 

In  1684,  he  published  a  tranflation  of  M.  Maim- 
bourg's  Hiftory  of  the  League,  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  command  of  king  Charles  II.  on  ac- 
count of  the  plain  parallel  between  the  troubles  of 
France,  and  thofeof  GreatBritain.  Upon  the  death 
of  Charles  II.  he  wrote  his  '*  Threnodia  Auguira- 
lis,"  a  poem,  facred  to  the  happy  memory  of  that 
prince.  Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  James  II.  our 
author  turned  Roman  Catholic,  and,  by  this  ex- 
traordinary ftep,  drew  upon  himfelf  thejuft  ridicule 
of  the  molt  celebrated  wits  of  the  time,  particular- 
ly the  celebrated  Thomas,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Tom  Brown.  In  1686,  he  wrote  a  defence 
of  the  papers  written  by  the  late  king,  of  blefled 
memory,  found  in  his  ftrong  box. 

Mr.  Dryden,  in  the  above-mentioned  piece, 
takes  occafion  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  ca- 
tholic church,  in  decreeing  matters  of  faith,  upon 
this  principle,  that  the  church  is  more  viiible  than 
the  fcriptures,  becau-fe  the  fcriptu-res  are  feen  by  the 
church  ;  and,  in  order  to  abufe  the  reformation  in 
England,  he  affirms,,  that  it  was  erected  on  the 
foundation  of  luft,  facrilege,  and  ufurpation.  Dr. 
Stillingfteet  hereupon  anfwered  Mr.  Dryden,  and 
treated  him  with  deferved  feverity, 

In  1687,  Mr.Dryden  publifhed  his  "  Hirwl  and 

Patuaer /'  a  poem*     This  poem  is  a  direct  defence 
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of  theRomifh  church,  in  a  dialogue  between  a Hincfy 
which  reprefents  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  a  Pan- 
ther, which  fupports  the  character  of  the  church 
of  England.  The  firft  part  of  this  poem  confifts 
moftly  of  general  characters  and  narration;  "which, 
fays  he,  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  raife>  and  give  it 
the  majeftic  turn  of  heroic  poetry.  The  fecond, 
being  matter  of  difpute,  and  chiefly  concerning 
church  authority,  I  was  obliged  to  make  as  plain 
and  perfpicuous  as  poffibly  I  could,  yet  not  wholly 
neglecting  the  numbers,  though  I  had  not  frequent 
occafion  for  the  magnificence  of  verfe.  The  third, 
which  has  more  of  the  nature  of  domeftic  converfa- 
tion,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  more  free  and  familiar  than 
the  two  former.  There  are  in  it  two  epifodes,  or 
fabks,  which  are  interwoven  with  the  maindefignj 
fo  that  they  are  properly  parts  of  it,  though  they 
are  alfo  diftincT:  itories  of  themfelves.  In  both  of 
thefel  have  made  ufe  of  the  common  places  of  fatire, 
whether  true  or  falfe,  which  are  urged  by  the  mem- 
bers of  one  church  againft  the  one." 

This  poem  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Charles  Mon- 
tague, afterwards  earl  of  Hallifax,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Prior,  who  joined  in  writingtheHind  andPan- 
ther,  tranfverfed  to  the  Country  Moufe,  and  City 
Moufe,  Lond.  16785  4to,  In  the  preface  to  which 
the  author  obferves,  that  Mr.  l^ryden's  poem  na- 
turally fails  into  ridicule ;  and  that  in  this  bur- 
lefqu-e,  nothing  is  reprefented  monftrous  and  unna- 
tural, that  is  not  equally  fo  in  the  original.  They 
afterwards  remark,  Tnat  they  have  this  comfort 
under  the  fe verity  of  Mr.  Dryden's  fatire,  to  fee 
his  abilities  equally  leffened  with  his  opinion  of 
them  ;  and  that  he  could  not  be  a  fit  champion 
againft  the  Panther  till  he  had  laid  afide  his  judg- 
ment. 

.Mr. 
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Mr.  Dryden  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  engaged 
In  tranflating  M.  Varillas'sHiftory  of  Herefies,  but 
to  have  dropped  that  defign.  This  we  learn  from 
a  pafiage  in  Burnetts  reflexions  on  the  ninth  book 
of  the  firit  volume  of  M.  Varillas's  Hiftory. 

In  1 688r  Mr.  Dryden  publifhed  "  Britannia 
Rediviva,""  a  poem  on  the  birth  of  the  prince,,  who- 
was  afterwards  known  in  the  world  by  the  title  of 
"  The  Pretender," 

When  the  revolution  was  happily  accornplifhedy 
Mr.  Dryden  having  turned  papiir,  became  difqua- 
lified  for  holding  his  place,,  and  was  accordingly 
difpoflefled  of  it  j  and  it  was  conferred  on  a  man 
to  whom  he  had  a  confirmed  averfion.  In  confe— 
quence  whereof,,  he  wrote  a  fatire  againft  him, called 
Mac  Fl'ecknoe  -,  which  is  one  of  the  fevereft  and 
beft  written  fatires  in  our  language. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shadwell,  the  new  laureat,  ridi- 
culed under  the  name  of  Mac  Flecknoe,.  was  a 
very  indifferent  poet  of  thofe  times  j  or,  rather,, 
as  Mr.  Dryden  exprefTes  it, 

In  profe  and  verfe  wasown'd,  without  difpute^ 
Thro'  all  the  realms  of  nonfenfe,,  abfolute. 

This  poem  furnifhed  the  hint  to  Mr.  Pope  to 
write  his  Dunciad  ;  and  it  mull  be  owned  the  lat- 
ter has  been  more  happy  in  the  execution  of  his  de- 
fign, as  having  more  leifure  for  the  performance  ;> 
but,  in  Dry  den's  Mac  Flecknoe  there  are  fome 
lines  fo  extremely  pungent,  that  I  am  not  quite 
certain  if  Pope  has  any  where  exceeded  them. 

In  the  year  wherein  he  was  deprived  of  the  laurel,, 
he  publifhed  the  life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  tran- 
flated  from  the  French  of  father  Dominic  Bouhours. 
In  i693>  came  out  a  translation  of  Juvenal  and 

Perilus  £ 
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Perfius ;  in  which  the  firft,  third,  fixth,  tenth, 
and  fixteenth,  fatires  of  Juvenal,  and  Per fi us  en- 
tire, were  done  by  Mr.  Dryden,  and  he  prefixed  a 
long,  ingenious  difcourfe,  by.  way  of  dedication, 
to  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  who  continued  to  be  his 
patron,  and  allowed  him  an  annuity  out  of  his  own 
eftate,  equal  to  the  falary  he  had  lott  as  poet  laureat. 

In  1695,  Mr.  Dryden  publifhed  a  tranflation 
in  profe  of  Du  Frefnoy's  art  of  painting,  with  a 
preface,  containing  a  parallel  between  painting  and 
poetry.  Mr.  Pope  has  addrefled  a  copy  of  verfes 
to  Mr.  Jervas  in  praife  of  Dryden's  tranflation. 

In  1697,  his  tranflation  of  Virgil's  works  came 
out.  This  tranflation  has  pafF  d  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  is  ftill  held  in  great  repute. 

Befidcs  tile  original  pieces  and  tranflations  hitherto 
mentioned,  Mr.  Dryckn  wrote  many  others,  pub- 
lifhed in  iix  volumes  of  Mifcellanies,  and  in  other 
collections.  They  confift  of  tranflations  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  ;  epiftles  to  feveral  perfons; 
prologues  and  epilogues  to  ieveral  plays  ;  elegies, 
epitaphs,  and  fongs.  Among  the  original  pieces, 
theOde  toSt. Cecilia's  day  isjuftly  eiieemed  one  of 
the  moft  elevated  in  any  language.  It  is  impoflible 
for  a  poet  to  read  this  without  being  filled  with  that 
fort  of  enthufiafm  wtyich  is  peculiar  to  the  infpired 
tribe,  and  which  Dryden  largely  felt  when  he  com- 
pofed  it.  The  turn  of  the  verfe  is  noble  ;  the  tran- 
fitions  furprifing;  the  language  and  fentiments  juft, 
natural,  and  heightened.  We  cannot  be  toolavifh 
in  praife  of  this  ode  j  had  Dryden  never  wrote  any 
thing  beiides,  his  name  had  been  immortal. 

His  laft  work,  publifhed  in  1698,  was,  hisFables, 
ancient  and  modern,  tranilated  into  verfe  from 
Homer,  Ovid,  Boccace,  and  Chaucer.  To  this 
work,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  his  moft  imper- 
fect, is  prefixedj  by  way  of  preface^  a  critical  ac- 

couut 
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count  of  the  authors  from  whom  the   fables  are 
tranflated. 

As  to  cur  author's  performances  in  profe,  be- 
fides  his  dedications  and  prefaces,  and  controverfial 
writings,  they  confift  of  the  lives  of  Plutarch  and 
Lucian,  prefixed  to  the  tranllation  of  thofe  authors* 
by  feveral  hands  ;  the  life  of  Polybius,  before  the 
tranflation  of  that  hiftorian  by  Sir  Henry  Sheers  ; 
and  the  preface  to  the  dialogue  concerning  Womenr 
by  William  Walfh,  Efqurre. 

Mr.  Dryden  died  on  the  firfr.  of  May  1701?  and 
was  interred  in  Weftminfter- abbey.  He  married 
lady  Elizabeth  Ho  ward  Daughter  to  the  earl  of  Berk- 
fhire.  She  furvived  him  eight  years,  four  of  which, 
fhe  w;>s  a  lunatic,  being  deprived  of  her  fenfes  by 
a  nervous  fever  in  1704. 

Mr.  Dryden-  had  three  fons  by  his  lady,  Charles, 
John,  and  Henry,  they  were  all  educated  atRome; 
where  John  died  of  a  fever ;  this  youth  gave  fome 
fpecimens  of  a  poetic  genius,  for  he  tranflated  the 
14th  fatire  of  Juvenal,  and  wrote  a  comedy  called  j 
The  hufband  his  own  cuckold,  printed  in  1696. 
Henry  entered  into  fome  religious  order,  and  of  him 
we  have  no  further  account.  But  of  Charles,  the 
eldefl  fon,  fome  anecdotes  are  pueferved,  particu- 
larly one  relative  to  his  father/s  funeral,  which  de- 
ferves  the  reader's  attention. 

The  day  after  Mr.  Dryden's  death,,  the  dean  of 
Weflminfter  fent  word  to  Mr.  Dryden's  widow;, 
that  he  would  make  a  prefent  of  the  ground,  and 
ail  other  abbey  fees  for  the  funeral.  The  lord  Hali- 
fax likewife  fent  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  toMr> 
Charles  Dryden,  offering  to.  defray  the  expences  of 
the  poet's  funeral,  and  afterwards  to.  beftow.  500!, 
on  a  monument  in  the  abbey:  which  generous  offes 
was  accepted.. 

Accordingly 
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Accordingly,  on  the  funday  following,  the  com- 
pany being  affembled,  the  corpfe  was  put  into  a 
vel  vet  hearfe,  attended  by  eighteen  mourning  coaches. 
When  they  were  juft  ready  to  move,  lord  Jefferys, 
fon  to  the  lord-chancellor  Jefferys,  with  Tome  of 
his  rakifh  companions  riding  by,  afked  whofe  fune- 
ral it  was  ;  and,  being  told  it  was  Mr.  Dryden'sr 
he  protefted  he  fhould  not  be  buried  in  that  private 
manner;  that  he  would  himfelf,  with  the  lady  Eli- 
zabeth's leave,  have  the  honour  of  the  interment, 
and  would  beftow  loool.  on  a  monument  in  the 
abbey  for  him. 

This  put  a  ftop  to  the  proceflion  ;  and  the  lord 
Jefferys,  with  feveral  of  the  gentlemen,,  who  had 
alighted  from  their  coaches,  went  up  flairs  to  the 
lady,  who  was  fick  in  bed.  His  lordfhip  repeated 
the  purport  of  what  he  had  faid  below;  but  the  lady 
Elizabeth  refufmg  her  confent,  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
vowing  never  to  rife  till  his  requeit  was  granted. 
The  lady,  under  a  fudden  furprife,  fainted  away; 
and  lord  Jefferys,  pretending  to  have  obtained  her 
confent,  ordered  the  body  to  be  carried  toMr.  Ruf- 
fel's,  an  undertaker  in  Cheapfide,  and  to  be  left 
there  till  further  orders.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
abbey  was  lighted  up,  the  ground  opened,  the  choir 
attending,  and  the  bifhop  waiting  fome  hours  to  no 
purpofe  for  the  corpfe. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  waited  on 
lord  Halifax  and  the  bifhop,  and  endeavoured  to 
excufe  his  mother,  by  relating  the  truth. 

Three  days  after,  the  undertaker  having  received 
no  orders,  waited  on  the  lord  Jefferys,  who  pre- 
tended it  was  a  drunken  frolic,  that  he  remembered 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and  he  might  do  what  he 
pleafed  with  the  body.  Upon  this,  the  undertaker 
waited  on  the  lady  Elizabeth,  who  defired  a  day's 
con&leration,  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  immediately 

wrote 
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wrote  to  the  lord  JelFerys,  who  returned  for  anfwer* 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be 
troubled  no  more  about  it.  Mr.  Dryden  hereupon 
applied  again  to  the  lord  Halifax,  and  the  bifliop 
of  Rochefler,  who  abfolutely  refufed  to  do  any 
thing  in  the  affair. 

In  this  diitrefs,  Dr.  Garth,  who  had  been  Mr* 
Dryden's  intimate  friend,  fent  for  the  corpfe  to  the 
college  of  phylicians,  and  propofed  a  fubfcription  ; 
which  fucceeding,  about  three  weeks  after  Mr.. 
Dryden's  deceafe,  Dr.  Garth  pronounced  a  fine 
Latin  oration  over  the  body,  which  was  conveyed 
from  the  college,  attended  by  a  numerous  train 'o£' 
coaches  to  Weftminfter- abbey,  but  in  very  great 
diforder.  At  laft  the  corpfe  arrived  at  the  abbey, 
which  was  all  unlighted.  No  organ  played,  no 
anthem  fung ;  only  two  of  the  boys  preceded  the 
corpfe,  who  fung  an  ode  of  Horace,  with  each  a, 
fmall  candle  in  his  hand. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  Mr.  Charles  Dryden 
fent  a  challenge  to  lord  Jefferys,  who  refufing  to 
anfwer  it,  he  fent  feveral  others,  and  went  often 
himfelf ;  but  could  neither  get  a  letter  delivered, 
nor  admittance  to  fpeak  to  him  ;  which  fo  incenfed 
him,  that,  finding  his  lordfhip  refufed  to  anfwer 
him  like  a  gentleman,  he  refolved  to  watch  an 
opportunity,  and  brave  him  to  fight,  though  with 
all  the  rules  of  honour;  which  his  lordfhip  hearing* 
quitted  the  town  ;  and  Charles  Dryden  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  him,  though  he  fought  it 
to  his  death  with  the  uttnoft  application, 

Mr.  Dryden  had  no  monument  erected  to  him. 
for  feveral  years  ;  to  which  Mr.  Pope  alludes  in  his 
epitaph  intended  for  Mr.  Rowe,  in  this  line, 

Beneath  a  rude  and  namdefs  ftone  he  lies. 

la 
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In  a  note  upon  which,  we  are  informed,  that  the 
tomb  of  Mr.  Dryden  was  cre6ted  upon  this  hint, 
by  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham ;  to  which  was- 
originally  intended  this  epitaph, 

This  Sheffield  rais'cL Thefacred  duft  below 

Was  Dryden's  once. — The  reft  who  does  not  know. 

Which  was  fmce  changed  into  the  plain  infcrip- 
tion  now  ftanding,  in  the  poet's  corner. 

J.        DRYDEN. 

Natus  Aug.  9,     1631. 

Mortus    Maii    i,      1701. 

Johannes  Sheffield,  dux  Buckinghamienfis  fecit. 

Young  Dryden,  it  is  faid,  was  a  youth  of  a  very 
promifing  genius,  he  tranflated  the  fixth  fatire  of 
Juvenal,  and  was  the  author  of  fome  pieces  in 
profe  and  verfe,  but  we  have  no  particulars  con- 
cerning them.  His  father,  with  all  his  under- 
-ftanding,  believed  in  judicial  aftrology,  and  having 
calculated  the  nativity  of  this  child,  foretold  fe- 
veral  hazards  he  would  run  of  lofmg  his  life  at  dif- 
ferent ftages  of  it,  and  that  he  queftioned  his  fur- 
viving  the  ^^d  or  34th  year.  It  feems  the  youth 
did  meet  with  the  narrow  efcapes  predicted  ;  and 
.after  his  father's  death,  being  then  about  30  years 
of  age,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  made  uflier  of 
the  palace  to  pope  Clement  XI.  but  he  returned  to 
England  in  the  34.10.  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
drowned  in  the  Thames  at  Windfor,  in  a  fwim- 
ming-match  in  1704. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Dryden,  both  as  a  writer 
and  as  a  man,  has  been  drawn  by  men  of  great 
learning,  integrity,  and  candour,  but  in  fuch  dif- 
ferent lights,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  make  any  of 

them 
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them  a  guide  in  forming  a  fummary  of  it  for  our 
readers*;  befides,  it  would  involve  us  in  critical 
dilTertations  foreign  to  the  defign  of  the  work, 
we  fhall  therefore  only  give  a  lift  of  his  dra- 
matic works,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  fubjoined 
authorities,  for  which  we  have  been  indebted  for 
the  events  of  his  life,  in  which  are  contained  deli- 
neations of  his  character,  and  criticifms  on  his 
literary  abilities 

Befides  Mr.  E>ryden*s  numerous  other  perform- 
ances, we  find  him  the  author  of  twenty-feven  dra- 
matic pieces,  cf  which  the  following  is  an  account. 

1.  The  Wild  Gallant,  a  comedy,  adted  at  the- 
theatre- royal,  and  printed  in  4to.  I/ond.  1699. 

2.  The  Indian  Emperor ;   or  the  Conqueft  of 
Mexico  by  the  Spaniards;  acled  with  great  applaufe, 
and  written  in  verfe. 

3.  An  Evenings  Love,  or  the  Mock-Aftrologer, 
a  comedy,  acled   at  the  theatre-royal,  and  printed 
in  4to.   1671. — It  is,  for  the  moft  part,  taken  from 
Corneille's    Feint    Aftrologue,     Moliere's    Depit 
Amoreux,  and  Precieux  Ridicules. 

4.  Marriage  A-la-mode,  a  comedy,  acted  at  the 
theatre-royal,  and  printed  in  410.   1673,  dedicated 
to  the  earl  of  Rochefter. 

5.  Amboyna,  a  tragedy,   a£ted  at  the  theatre- 
royal,  and  printed  in  4to.   1673.     It  is  dedicated 
to  the  lord  Clifford,  of  Ghudleigh.     The  plot  of 
this  play  is  chiefly  founded   in  hiftory,  giving  air 
account  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Dutch  towards  our 
countrymen  at  Amboyna,  A.  D.   1618. 

6.  The  Mtftaken  Hufband,  a  comedy,  a&ed  at 
the  theatre-royal,  and  printed  in  4to.   1675.     Mr. 
Langbaine  tells  us,  Mr.  Dryden  was  not  the  author 
of  this  play,  though  it  was  adopted  by  him  as  an 
orphan,  which  might  well  deferve  the  charity  of  a 
fcene  he  beftowcd  on  it.     It  is  in  the  natuie  of 

low 
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low  comedy,  or  farce,  and  written  on  the  model 
of  Plautus's  Menaechmi. 

7.  Aurenge-zebe,  or  the  Great  Mogul,  a  tra- 
gedy, dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  and  acled 
in  1676.  The  ftory  is  related  at  large  in  Taverner's 
Voyages  to  the  Indies,  vol.  i.  part  2.     This  play 
is  written  in  heroic  verfe. 

8.  The  Tempeft,    or  the  Inchanted   Ifland,    a 
comedy,  acled  at  the  duke  of  York's  theatre,  and 
printed  in  4to.    1676.     This  is  only  an  alteration 
of  Shakefpeare's  Tempeft,  by  Sir  Williant  Dave- 
nant  and  Dryden.     The  new  chara6ters  in  it  were 
chiefly  the  invention  and  writing   of  Sir  William, 
as  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Dryden  in  his  preface. 

9.  Feigned  Innocence,  or  Sir  Martin  Marall,  a 
comedy,  acled  at  the  duke  of  York's  theatre,  and 
printed  in  4to.   1678.     The  foundation   of  this  is 
originally  French,    the  greater!  part  of  the  plot, 
and  fome  of  the  language,  being  taken  from  Mo- 
liere's  Eteurdi. 

10.  The  Affignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery,  a 
comedy,  acled  at  the  theatre-royal,  and  printed  in 
4to.    1678,  addrefTed  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley.     This 
play,  Mr.  Langbaine  tells  us,  was  damned  on  the 
ftage  j  or,  as  the  author  exprefles  it  in  the  epiftle 
dedicatory,  fucceeded  ill  in  the  reprefentation  ;  but, 
•whether  the  fault  was  in  the  play  itfelf,  or  in  the 
lamenefs  of  the  action,  or  in  the  numbers  of  its 
enemies,  who  came  refolved  to   damn    it  for  the 
title,  he  will  not  pretend  any  more  than  the  author 
to  determine. 

1 1 .  The  State  of  Innocence,  or  the  Fall  of  Man, 
an  opera,  written  in  heroic  verfe,  and   printed  in 
4to.   1678.     It  is  dedicated  to  her  royal  highnefs 
the  dutchefs  of  York,  on  whom   the  author  pailes 
the  following  extravagant  compliment. 

«  Your 
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<c  Your  perfon  is  fo  admirable,  that  it  can  fcarce 
receive  any  addition  when  it  mall  be  glorified  ;  and 
your  foul,  which  fhines  through  it,  finds  it  of  a 
fubftance  fo  near  her  own,  that  fhe  will  be  pleafed 
to  pafs  an  age  within  it,  and  to  be  confined  to  fuch 
a  palace." 

To  this  piece  is  prefixed  an  apology  for  heroic 
poetry  and  poetic  licence.  The  fubje£t  is  taken 
from  Milton's  Farad ife  Loft,  of  which,  it  niuft  be 
acknowledged,  it  is  a  poor  imitation. 

12.  TheConqueft  of  Granada  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  two  parts,  two  tragi-comedies,  acted  at  the  thea- 
tre-royal, and  printed  in  1678. — Thefe  two  plays 
are  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  were  received 

•on  the  ftage  with  great  applaufe.  The  ftory  is  to 
be  found  in  Mariana's  Hiftory  of  Spain,  B.  xxv. 
chap.  1 8. 

Thefe  plays  are  written  in  rhime.  To  the  firft: 
is  prefixed  an  cif.y  on  heroic  plays,  and  to  the  fe- 
cond  aneffay  on  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the  laft  age. 

13.  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  Well  Loft,    a 
tragedy,  acted  at  the  theatre-royal,  and  printed  in 
4-to.  1678.     It  is  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Danby. 

This  is  the  only  play  of  Mr.  Dryden's  which, 
he  fays,  ever  pleafed  hi mfelf;  and  he  tells  us,  that 
•he  prefers  the  fcene  between  Anthony  and  Venti- 
dius,  in  the  firft  act,  to  any  thing  he  had  written  of 
this  kind.  It  is  full  of  fine  fentiments,  and  themoft: 
poetical  and  beautiful  defcriptions  of  any  of  his 
plays  :  the  defcription  of  Cleopatra  in  her  barge  ex- 
ceeds anything  in  poetry,  except  Shakefpear's  and 
his  own  St.  Cecilia. 

14.  Tyrannic  Love,  or  the  Royal  Martyr,  a  tra- 
gedy,   acted    at  the  theatre- royal  in  1679.     It  is 
written  in  rhime,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  ofMon- 
mouth. 

15.  Troilus  and  Creflida,    or  Truth  found  too 
late,    a  tragedy,    adted  at  the  duke's  theatre,  and 

printed 
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.printed  in  410.  1679.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  earl  oi 
Sunderland,  and  has  a  preface  prefixed  concerning 
grounds  of  criticif'm  in  tragedy. — This  play  was 
originally  Shakefpear's,  and  rev i fed  and  altered  by 
Dryden,  who  added  feveral  new  fcenes.  The  plot 
is  taken  from  Chaucer's  Troil us  andCreffida,  which 
that  poet  tranflated  from  the  original  ftory,  written 
in  Latin  verfe  by  Lollius,  a  Lombard. 

16.  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,  a  tragi- 
comedy, a£ted  at  the  theatre-royal,  and  printed  in 
4to.  in  1697.  The  ferious  part  of  the  plot  is  found- 
ed on  the  hiftory  of  Cieobuline,  queen  of  Corinth. 

17.  The  Rival  Ladies,  a  tragi-comedy,  a&ed  at 
the  theatre-royal  in  1679.     It  is  dedicated  to  the 
earl  of  Orrery.    The  dedication  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  preface,  in  defence  of  Englifh  verfe  or  rhime. 

18.  The  Kind  Keeper,    or  Mr.  Limberham,    a 
comedy,  aded    at  the  duke's  theatre,    printed   in 
4to.  in  1680.    It  is  dedicated  to  John  lord  Vaughan. 
Mr.  Langbaine    fays,     "  It  fo  much    expofed  the 
Jceepers  about  town,  that  all   the  old  letchers  were 
up  in  arms  againft  it,  and  damned  it  the  third  night. 

19.  The  Spanifh  Fryar,    or  the  Doubie-Dilco- 
very,  a  tragi-comedy,    adted  at  the  duke's  theatre, 
and  printed  in  1681.     It  is  dedicated  to  John  lord 
Haughton.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Dryden's  beft  plays, 
and  itill  keeps  poileffion  of  the  (rage.     It  is  faid  that 
he  was  afterwards   fo  much  concerned  for  having 
ridiculed  the  character  of  the  Fryar,  that  it  impaired 
his  health.     What  efFecT:  bigotry,  or  the  influence 
of  priefts,  might  have  on  him,  on  this  occaficn,  we 
Jeave  others  to  determine. 

20.  Duke  of  Guife,  a  tragedy,  a&ed  in  1688. 
It  was  written  by  Dryden  and  Lee,  and  dedicated 
to  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochefter. — This  play  gave  great 
oftence  to  the  Whigs,  and  engaged  feveral  writers 
for  and  againft  it. 

21.  Albion 
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21.  Albion  and  Albanius,  ai)  opera,  performed 
at    the    queen's    theatre    in   Dorfet- gardens,    and 
printed  in  folio,    1685.  The  fubjeci  of  it  is  wholly 
allegorical,  and  intended  to  expoie  my  lord  Shaftei- 
bury  and  his  party. 

22.  Don  Sebaftian  king  of  Portugal,  a  tragedy, 
acted  in  1690,  dedicated  to  the  carl  of  Leicester. 

23.  King  Arthur,  or  the  Britifh  Worthy,  a  tra- 
gedy, a£ied  in  1691,    dedicated  to  the  marquis  of 
Hallifax. 

24.  Amphytrion,  or  the  Two  Socias,  a  comedy, 
acred  in   169?,  dedicated  to  Sir  Levefcn  Gower, 
taken  from  Plautus  and  Moliere. 

25.  Cleomenes,  the   Spartan   Hero,  a  tragedy, 
acted   at  the  theatre-royal,  and  printed   in  4to.   m 
1692,  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Rochefter.     There 
is  prefixed  to  it  the  Life  of  Cleomenes,  translated 
from  Plutarch  by  Mr.  Creech. — This  play  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  lord  chamberlain  j    but,  upon  exa- 
mination, being  found  innocent  of  any  deiign  to 
fatirize  the  government,  it  was  fufrered  to  be  re- 
prefented,  and  had  great  fuccefs.     In  the  preface, 
the  author  tells  us,  that  a  foolifh  objection  had  been 
raifed  againft  him  by  the  fparks  for  Cleomenes  not 
accepting  the  favours  ofCaifandra.    "  They,"  fays 
he,  "would  not  have  refufed  a  fair  lady.     I  grant 
they  would  not :  but  let  them  grant  me,  that  they 
are  no  heroes." 

26.  Love  Triumphant,  or  Nature  will   prevail, 
a  tragi-comedy,  acted  in  1694.     It  is  dedicated  to 
the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  is  the  lail  Mr.  Drydea 
wrote,    or  intended,  for  the  theatre.     It  met  but 
with  indifferent  fuccefs,    though,  in  many  parts, 
the  genius  of  that  great  man  breaks  out,  especially 
in  the  difcovery  of  Alph'onfo's  fuccefsful  love,  and 
in  the  cataftrophe,  which  is  extremely  affecting. 

**  Authorities. 
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*#*  Authorities.  Wood's  A  then.  Oxon.  Bur- 
net's  Hift.  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  I.  Lord  Lanf- 
down's  Works,  voL  I.  Congreve's  Dedication  of 
Dryden's  Works  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle. 


The  LIFE   of 

JOHN      LOCKE, 

[  A.  D.   1632,  to  1704.  ] 

JOHN  LOCKE,  the  celebrated  philofopher* 
was  born  at  Wrington,  in  Somerfetfhire,  in 
1632. 

During  his  infancy,  his  education  was  conducted 
with  paternal  care  and  affection  ;  but  with  much 
ftri&nefs  and  feverity  by  his  father,  who,  being 
bred  to  the  law,  was  a  iteward,  or  court  -keeper^ 
to  colonel  Alexander  Popham  ;  and,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil-wars,  became  a  captain 
of  the  parliament's  army. 

The  nrlt  part  of  his  education  he  received  at 
Weftminfter-fchool,  where  he  rem-ained  till  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  removed  to 
Oxford; 'and,  being  admitted  of  Chrift- church, 
in  1651,  became  a  iludent  of  that  college,  and 
difLinguifhed  himfelf  by  an  ingenious  epigram  upon 
Cromwell's  peace  with  the  Dutch  in  1653. 

Having  taken,  at  the  regular  times,  both  his 
degrees  in  arts,  he  put  himfelf  upon  the  phyfic  line; 
to  which  proftiTion  he  applied  himfelf  with  great 
diligence,  and  pra£tifed  therein  a  little  at  Oxford  ; 
but  finding  his  conftitution  not  able  to  bear  the 

fatigue 
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Fatigue  of  much  bufmefs,  he  forbore  to  ptifh  it  ; 
and,  being  highly  delighted  with  the  philofaphy  of 
Des  Cartes,  which  then  began  to  grow  in  vogue^ 
he  thence  took  a  fancy  to  that  ftudy. 

We  have  advanced  this  on  the  fde  authority  of 
LeClerc,  the  celebrated  French  writer,  and 'author 
of  la  Bibliotheque  cboifee^  who  very  poflibly  might 
have  it  from  our  author's  own  mouthy  being  very- 
intimate  with  him, 

It  appears  likewife  from  the  fame  refpe&able 
authority,  that  Mr.  Locke  found  fo  little  Satisfac- 
tion in  the  method  of  ftudy  prescribed  to  the  ilu- 
dents  at  that  time,  that,  he  wiflied  his  father  had 
never  fent  him  to  Oxford.  Scbolaftic  exercifes  of 
deputation  were  then  greatly  in  vogue  at  both  uni- 
veriities,  and  the  only  philoibphy  taught  at  Oxford 
was  the  Peripatetic,  perplexed  with  obfcure  terms., 
and  {turfed  with  ufelefs  queftions,  calculated  only 
to  furnim  matter  of  contention,  and  to  let  the  lite*. 
rary  world  in  a  flame.  This  part  of  univeriity  edu- 
cation was  Severely  cenfured  at  the  time,  by  men 
of  great  eminence  ;  and  Mr.  Locke  conceived  fuch 
an  utter  averfion  to  it,  that  he  could  fcarce  keep 
his  temper  in  the  company  of  profefled  difputants. 

in  the  room  of  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  Mr.  Locke 
fubftituted  feveral  hypothefes  from  the  Cartelian,, 
then  called,  the  New  Philofophy.  It  had  indeedbeen 
for  fome  time  univerfally  taught  in  Holland,  and  at 
Geneva,  and  had  captivated  many  others  as  well  as 
Mr.  Locke,  with  the  charming  variety  and  perfpi- 
cuity  of  the  ftyle  in  which- the  founder  had  dreffed 
it  up,  and  which  was  univerfally  admired,  even  by 
thole  who  did  not  approve  all  his  notions. 

In  1664,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  going  abroad, 
in  quality  of  fecretary  to  Sir  William  Swan,  who 
was  appointed  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh,  and  fome  other  German  princes. 

VOL.  V.  L  He 
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He  returned  the  year  following  to  Oxford,  where 
he  continued  to  improve  his  knowledge  in  natural 
philofcphy  and  phyfic  ;  and,  particularly,  in  1666, 
fell  in  with  the  fcheme  that  had  been  lately  fet  on 
foot  by  Dr.  Plott,  of  keeping  a  regifter  of  the  air, 
in  order  to  perfect  the  natural  hiftory  of  what  the 
phyficians  call  the  non-naturals, 

He  printed  this  at  the  end  of  a  pofthumous  piece 
-of  Mr.  Robert  Boyle's,  intitled,  A  General  Hiftory 
of  the  Air,  m  1692,  8vo. 

Our  author  calls  his  paper,  a  Regifter  of  the 
Changes  of  the  Air  obferved  at  Oxford,  by  the  Ba- 
rometer, Thermometer,  and  Hygrometer,  from 
June  23,  1660,  to  March  28,  1667. 

He  was  thus  employed,  when  an  accident  brought 
him  acquainted  with  Anthony  Afhley  Cooper,  then 
lord  Afhley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftefbury.  His 
lordfhip  having  an  abfcefs  in  his  breaft,  occasioned 
by  a  fall,  was  advifed  to  drink  the  Aftrop  waters. 
In  this  defign,  he  wrote  to  a  phyfician  at  Oxford, 
to  procure  fome  of  thefe  waters  to  be  ready  againft 
his  arrival.  That  phyfician  being  called  away  by 
rother  bu'finefs,  transferred  his  commiilion  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Locke,  who  found  himfelf  obliged  to 
wait  upon  his  lordfhip  the  day  after  his  arrival,  to 
cxcufe  the  difappointment  of  not  having  the  waters 
ready.  Lord  Afhley,  as  his  manner  was,  received 
him  with  great  civility,  declared  himfelf  well  fa- 
tisfied  with  his  apology,  and,  being  much  pleafed 
with  his  converfation,  upon  his  rifing  to  take  leave, 
detained  him  to  ("upper,  and  engaged  him  to  dinner 
the  next  day,  and  even  to  drink  the  waters,  (Mr. 
Locke  having  expreffed  fome  defign  of  doing  it 
Ihortly)  that  he  might  have  the  more  of  his  com- 
pany. 

From  this  beginning,  that  lord  became  our  phi- 
loi«>pher's  patron  j  took  him  into  his  houie ;  loon 

after 
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after  followed  his  advice  in  opening  the  abfcefs  in 
his  breaft  ;  would  not  fu'ffer.  him  to  practife  phyfic 
cut  of  his  own  family,  except  among  fome  particu- 
lar friends  ;  introduced  him  to  feveral  lords  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  fhewed  him  extraordinary  re- 
fpecl;  and  urged  him  to  direct  his  application  chiefly 
to  the  fubject  of  politics:  all  which  was  evidently 
calculated,  by  that  moil:  artful  ftatefman,  exactly 
to  hit  the  meridian  of  Mr.  Locke's  tafte  and  temper; 
and  he  prolecuted  his  newly- prefcribed  ftady  with 
I'd  much  fuccefs,  as  to  be  very  ufeful  to  his  patron 
in  affairs  of  itate. 

Le  Clerc  tells  us,  that  three  or  four  of  the  noble- 
men who  thus  countenanced  Mr.  Locke,  having 
met  at  lord  Afhley's,  rather  for  amufement  than, 
bufinefs,  after  fome  compliments,  very  little  con- 
verfation  had  patted  when  the  butler  brought  in  the 
cards.  Mr.  Locke  looked  on  for  fome  time  while 
they  were  at  play,  and  then  taking  his  pocket-book^ 
began  to  write  with  great  attention.  One  of  the 
company  obferving  this,  afked  him  what  he  was 
writing  ?  "  My  lord,'*  fays  he,  «  1  am  endeavour- 
ing to  profit,  as  far  as  I  am  capable,  in  your  com- 
pany ;  for,  having  waited  with  impatience,  for  the 
honour  of  being  in  an  aflembly  of  the  greateft  ge- 
niufes  of  the  age,  and  having  at  length  obtained  this 
good  fortune,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than 
write  down  your  coiwerfation  ;  and  indeed  I  have 
let  down  the  fubftanceof  what  has  been  f&ld  for  this 
hour  or  two." 

He  had  no  occafion  to  read  much  of  this  dialogue  ; 
thofe  noble  perfons  faw  the  ridicule,  and  diverted 
themfelves  with  improving  thejeft;  they  prefently 
quitted  their  play,  entered  into  a  converiation  more 
fuitable  to  their  characters,  and  fpent  the  reft  of 
the  day  in  that  manner:  which  Mr.  Le  Clerc  ob- 
ferves,  whether  it  was  fuitable  to  his  character  or 
k  2  not, 
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not,  furnifhes  an  illuftrious  proof  of  their  polite* 
nefs  to  him. 

In  1668,  he  attended  the  countefs  of  Northum- 
berland into  France;  but  an  unforefeen  accident 
obliged  him,  after  a  fhort  ftay  there,  to  return  to 
En  gland  ;  where  he  continued  to  reiide  with  lord 
Afliley,  who  having,  jointly  with  fome  other  lords, 
obtained  a  grant  of  Carolina,  our  author  was  em- 
ployed to  draw  up  the  fundamental  confiitutions  of 
that  province ;  but  the  articles  relative  to  religion 
and  public  worfhip,  being  drawn  upon  more  libe- 
ral and  enlarged  principles  of  toleration,  than  was 
agreeable  to  the  fentiments  of  fome  of  the  narrow 
minded  clergy,  they  exprefTed  their  diffatisfaction 
by  caufing  an  additional  article  to  be  inferted. 

This  alteration  of  his  plan  gave  Mr.  Locke  a 
diflike  to  the  church  of  England,  v/hofe  priefts  h« 
found  were  poflTeffed  of  a  fpirit  of  intolerance.  And 
the  freedom  of  his  religious  opinions,  delivered  in 
his  writings  afterwards,  made  the  orthodox  divines 
confider  him  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Latitudi- 
jiarians. 

In  1670,  and  the  following  year,  he  began  to 
form  the  plan  of  his  ElTay  on  Human  Undedrand- 
ing,  but  was  hindered  from  making  any  great  pro- 
grefs  in  that  work  by  other  employments,  which 
were  found  for  him  by  his  patron,  who  in  1672, 
being  raifcj  to  the  poft  of  lord  chancellor,  did  not 
forget  to  let  his  faithful  friend  (hare  in  the  fruits  of 
his  power,  by  appointing  him  fecretary  of  the  pre- 
fentations. 

This  place  he  held  as  long  as  his  mailer  kept  the 
great  feal ;  but  that  being  taken  fiom  his  lordfhip 
in  November,  of  the  year  following,  Mr.  Lccke,  to 
whom  the  earl  had  communicated  his  mod  fecret 
affairs,  fell  into  difgrace  with  him  :  he  afterwards 
contributed  his  mite  to  fome  pieces,  which  the  earl 

procured 
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procured  to  be  publifhed,  with  a  view  of  exciting  the 
nation  to  watch  the  Roman-Catholics,  and  to  op- 
pofe  the  deiigns  of  that  party.  However,  his  lord'- 
fhip  being  ftill  prefident  at  the  board  of  trade,  Mr. 
Locke  was  made  fecretary,  an  office  whicb  was 
worth  500!.  per  annum,  but  he  did  not  hold  it  long,, 
for  the  com  mi  iTi  on  was  dilTolved  in  the  year  1674. 

He  had  all  this  time  kept  pofTeflion  of  his  {Indent's 
place  at  Ch rift-church,  whither  he  ufed  frequently 
to  refort,  as  well  for  the  conveniency  of  books,  as 
ajfo  upon  account  of  his  health,  the  air  of  London 
not  agreeing  well  with  his  conflitution  :  ani,,  hav- 
ing taken  his  degree  of  batch elor  of  phyfic  in  1675, 
he  went  the  fame  year  to  Montpelier,  being  ap- 
prehenfive  of  a  consumption. 

At  the  fame  time,  however,  he  likewife  kept  up 
an  acquaintance  with  fcveral  of  the  faculty,  and 
continued  his  ftudies  in  the  profeffion :  what  his 
reputation  therein  was,  may  be  known  from  the 
teftimony  that  is  given  of  it  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Sydenham,  who  in  his  book,  intitled,  et  Obferva- 
tionesMedicse,  circa  morborum  acutorum  hiftoriam 
&  curationem,"  printed  in  1676,  writes  thus: 

"  You  knov/  likewife  how  much  my  method 
has  been  approved  of  by  a  perfon  who  has  examin- 
ed it  to  the  bottom,  and  who  is  our  common  friend  : 
J  mean  Mr,  John  Locke,  who,  if  we  confider  his 

fsnius,  and  penetrating  and  exact  judgment,  or  the 
ri&nefs  of  his  morals,    has  fcarce  any  fuperior, 
and  few  equals  now  living." 

At  Montpelier,  Mr.  Locke  fell  into  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Thomas  Herbert,  E%  afterwards  earl  of 
Pembroke,  to.  whom  he  communicated  his  defigu 
of  writing  his  "  Eflay  on  Human  Understanding,'' 
which  now  chiefly  employed  his  thoughts.  From 
Montpelier  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  contracted 
afrienJ(hip  with.  Mr.  Juitel,  the  celebrated  civilian 
L  at 
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at  whofe  h.oufe  he  then  faw  Mr.  Guenelon,  a  ce- 
lebrated phyfician  at  Amfterdam,  who  held  anato- 
mical conferences  there  with  great  reputation. 

It  was  now  alfo,  that  the  familiarity  commenced 
betwixt  him  and  Mr.  Toignard,  by  whom  he 
was  favoured  with  a  copy  of  his  Harmony  of  the 
Gofpels,  when  there  were  no  more  than  five  or  fix 
of  them  complete.  Upon  the  difcovery  of  the  Po- 
pifh  plot,  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  was  again  taken 
iiito  favour  at  court,  and  made  prefident  of  a  new 
council,  appointed  by  Charles  If.  in  1679. 

This  new  turn  occafioned  him  to  fend  for  Mr. 
Locke  j_  but  his  lordfhip  happen ir.g  to  be  laid 
a  fide  again  in  lefs  than  half  a  year,  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  ferving  him  in  that  poft.  Notwithfhnd- 
ing  this,  he  continued  unalterably  attached  to  his 
patron  in  all  the  traverfes  of  his  fortune  j  and,  in 
1682,  when  that  nobleman  efcaped  a  profecution 
forhjgh-treafon,  by  flying  into  Holland,  Mr.  Locke 
followed  him  thither,  and  conveyed  away  with  him 
ieveral  letters  and  writings  without  being  fearched. 

He  h^d  not  been  a  year  in  Holland,  when  he  was 
accufed  at  the  Englifh  court  of  having  written  cer- 
tain tracls  againft  the  government ;  and  though 
another  perfon  was  afterwards  difcovered  to  be  the 
author,  yet  being  obferved  to  join  in  company 
with  feveral  Englifh  malecontents  at  the  Hague, 
this  conduct  was  communicated  to  our  refident 
there,  and  by  him  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  then 
fecretary  of  ftate  ;  who  acquainting  the  king  there- 
with, his  majefby  ordered  the  proper  methods  to  be 
taken  for  expelling  him  from  the  college,  and  ap- 
-  plication  to  be  made  for  that  p.urpofe  to  bifhop 
Fell,  the  dean.  In  obedience  to  this  command,  the 
neceflary  information  was  given  by  his  lordfhip, 
me  time  wrote  to  Mr.  Locke,  to  ap- 
r  for  himfelf,  on  the  iirfi  of  January 
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enfuiRg  ;  but,  immediately  after,  receiving  an  ex- 
prefs  command  to  turn  him  out,  he  was  obliged  to 
comply  therewith,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Locke  was 
removed  from  his  {Indent's  place  in  November 
1684. 

Bifhop  Fell  has  been  accufed  by  fome  writers, 
particularly  the  learned  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  Life  of 
Locke,  of  having  exceeded  his  orders,  but  it  ap^ 
pears  from  the  teltimony  of  Le  Clerc,  as  well  as 
from  the  original  letters  which  palled  between  the 
bishop,  and  the  fecretary  of  Hate  upon  theoccafion ; 
that  Fell  was  really  Mr.  Locke's  friend,  and  that 
he  delayed  the  expulfion,  till  he  received  a  royal 
mandate  from  the  king,  with  which  he  thought 
himfelf  obliged  inftantly  to  comply. 

After  this  violent  procedure  againft  him  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Locke  thought  it  prudent  to  remain  in 
Holland,  till  the  acceffion  of  king  James  II.  when 
William  Pen,  the  famous  quaker,  the  founder  of 
Penfylvania,  procured  the  promifeuof  a  pardon  for 
our  author,  whom  he  had  known  atChrift-church ; 
but  Mr.  Locke  declined  the  acceptance  of  that  offer^ 
alledging,  that  he  had  no  occafion  for  a  pardon, 
not  having  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 

In  May  1685,  the  Englifh  envoy  at  the  Hague 
demanded  him  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  -dates- 
general,  upon  fufpicion  of  his  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  duke  of  Momnouth's  invafion.  This 
obliged  him  to  lie  concealed  near  twelve  months, 
till  it  became  fufficiently  known,  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  that  enterprise. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1686,  he 
appeared  again  in  public,  and  in  the  following, 
year^  he  formed  a  weekly  alfembly  at  Amfrerdam 
with  Limborch,  a  famous  remonftrant  divine,  and 
Le  Clerc,  who  were  joined  by  fome  others,  and 
they  held  conferences  upon  fubjecls  of  univerfal 
learning, 

L  4,  In 
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In  1689,  Mr.  Locke  printed  at  Amfterdam,  in 
Latin,  his  "  Firit  Letter  upon  Toleration."  It 
was  tranilated  into  Dutch  and  French  the  fame 
year,  and  in-  1690,  being  tranflated  from  the  Latin 
original  into  Englifh,  it  was  twice  printed  at  Lon- 
don. 

Mr.  Locke  returned  to  England  foon  after  the 
revolution,  and  immediately  put  in  a  claim  to  his 
ftudent's  place  at  Chrift-church  j  but  that  fociety 
*eje£ied  his  pretenfions,  as  the  proceedings  in  his 
tit-privation  were  conformable  to  their  itatutes. 

However,  he  had  an  offer  of  being  admitted  a 
fupernumerary  fiudent,  which  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  accept.  As  he  was  looked  upon  to  be  a 
fufferer  for  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  he 
wiight  eaiily  have  obtained  a  very  confiderable  poft; 
but  he  contented  himfelf  with  that  of  commiffioner 
of  appeals,  worth  about  200 1.  a  year,  which  was 
procured  for  him  by  the  lord  Mordaunt,  afterwards 
earl  of  Monmouth,  and  then  of  Peterborough. 

About  the  fame  time,  he  was  offered  to  go  abroad 
in  a  public  character ;  and  it  was  left  to  Ins  choice, 
whether  he  would  be  envoy  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror, that  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  or  any 
other,  where  he  thought  the  air  molt  fuitable  to 
})tm  ;  but  he  waved  all  thefe  on  account  of  the  ill 
Irate  of  his  health,  which  diipofed  him  gladly  to 
accept  another  offer  that  was  made  him  by  Sir 
Francis  Maiham  and  his  lady,  of  an  apartment  in 
their  country-feat,  at  Gates,  in  Efiex.  This,  fitu- 
at;on  proved,  in  all  refpecls,  fo  agreeable  to  him, 
that  h~  fpent  a  great  part  of  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  it. 

In  1690,  hs  publifhe^  two  treatifes  of  civil  go- 
vernment, in  defence  of  the  revolution  ;  the  whole 
title  of  which  runs  thus  :  Two  Treatifes  of  Go- 
vernment, 
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In  the  former,  the  falfe  principles  and  founda- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Filmer  and  his  followers  are  de- 
tected and  overthrown.  The  latter,  is  an  Eflay 
concerning  the  true  original  Extent  and  End  of 
Civil  Government,  and  one  of  the  beft  treatifea 
extant  on  the  fubje&  in  any  language. 

The  fame  year,  hepublifhed  his  celebrated  «  Ef- 
fay  on  Human  Underftanding,"  in  folio ;  nor  was 
the  year  expired,  when  his  fecond  Letter  upon 
Toleration  appeared,  in  anfwer  to  Mr..  Jonas 
Proaft,  chaplain  of  All -Soul's -college,  Oxford, 
who  had  attacked  the  firft. 

In  169.1,  Mr.  Locke  printed  fomeConfiderations- 
on  the  Confequences  of  lowering  of  Intereft,  and 
raifmg  the  Value  of  the  Money,  in.  a  Letter  fent 
to  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

He  afterwards  pubiHhed  fome  other  fmall  pieces 
upon  the  fame  fubj£&,  and  the  miniftryadvifed  with 
him  concerning  the  new  coinage  of  the  filver  cur~- 
rency  -r  when.he  ftarted  an. expedient  for  fupplying" 
the  neceiJities  of  commerce,,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  people  during  therecoinage;  whichv^as  approv- 
ed and  recommended  by  lord  chancellor  Somers. 

In  1692,  he  publifhed  a  third  Letter  upon  Tole- 
ration, which. being  replied. to  about  twelve  years 
afterwards  by.  his  old  antagonift,.  Mr.  Proaft,.he 
prepared  a.  fourth  letter,  but  did  not  live  to  finilh 
it. 

In  1.69 3,.  he  publifhed  his  "  Thoughts-  concern- 
ing education,"  which  was  foon. after  tranilated  into 
French  and. Low-dutch.. 

In  1695,  king  William  obferving.  him  to  be  very 
capable  of  ferving  the  public,,  appointed  him  oi^e 
of  the  commiflioners  of.  trade  and  plantations.  By 
this  means  he  became  engaged  in  the  immediate  fer- 
vdce  of  the  ftate  ;  and,,  with  regard  to  that  of  the 
church,  in  order. to  promote  thefcheme  which  his 
L  ^  majefty 
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majefty  had  much  at  heart,  of  a  compreheniion  with 
the  Diitenters,  he  publiilhed,  the  fame  year,  his 
Treatife,  intitled,  "  TheReafonablenefs  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures. 

This  piece  was  attacked  the  following  year,  by 
Mr. Edwards,  in  his  "  Socinian  unmafked;"  upon 
which  Mr.  Locke  publifhed  two  vindications  of  it; 
and  he  was  fcarce  difengaged  from  this  controverfy, 
before  he  entered  into  another  on  the  following  oc- 
cafion., 

Some  arguments  in  his  "  Efiay  on  human  under- 
Handing"  having  been  made  ufe  of  by  Mr.  Toland, 
in  his  "  Chriitianity  not  myfterious  j"  and  feveral 
treatifes  being  pubiiihed  about  the  fame  time  by  the 
Unitarians,  maintaining,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Chriiiian  religion  but  what  was  conformable 
to  reafon,  afentiment  which  had  been  advanced  by 
Mr.  Locke  :  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  bifhop  of  Worcefter 
pubiiihed  in  1697,  "a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  trinity  ;"  wherein  he  cenfured  fome  palfages  in 
the  eiTay  on  human  underftanding,  as  tending  to 
fubvert  the  fundamental  articles  of  Chriftianity.  An 
anfwer  to  this  charge  was  immediately  printed  by 
Mr.  Locke ;  to  which  the  bifhop  replied  ;  and  the 
controverfy  was  carried  on  the  following  year  16985 
when  it  ended  by  the  death  of  Stillingfleet. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  Mr.  Locke  had 
greatly  the  advantage  of  the  bifhop  in  this  contro- 
verfy. An  Irim  prelate,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moly- 
neux,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Locke,  exprefles 
himfelf  on  this  fubjecl:  in  the  following  manner : 
«  I  read  Mr.  Locke's  letters  to  the  bifliop  of  Wor- 
cefter with  great  fatisfaclion,  and  am  wholly  of  your 
opinion,  that  he  has  fairly  laid  the  great  bifhop  on 
his  back;  but  it  is  with  fo  much  gentlenefs,  as  if  he 
were  afraid,  not  only  of  hurting  him,,  but  even  of 
i polling  his  clothes,  Indeed,  1  cannot  tell  whkh 
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I  mofF  admire,  the  great,  civility  and  good  manners 
in  his  book,  or  the  force  and  clearnefs  of  his  rea- 
fonings." 

This  was  the  laft  time  our  author  employed  the 
prefs.  The  afthma,  to  which  he  had  been  long 
fubjecl,  increafing  with  his  years,  began  now  to 
fubdue  his  confutation,  and  rendered  him  very  in- 
firm ;  and,  in  1700,  he  reiigned  his  feat  at  the 
board  of  trade,  becaule  he  could  no  longer  bear  the 
air  of  London,  on  account  of  that  diforder. 

From  this  time  he  continued  altogether  at  Oates, 
in  which  agreeable  retirement  he  employed  the 
laft  years  of  his  life  entirely  in  the  ftudy  of  the. 
Holy  Scriptures.  His  ftrength  began  to  fail  more 
remarkably  than  it  had  done  at  the  entrance  of 
the  fummer  of  the  year  1703,  a  feafon,  which,  in 
former  years,  had  always  reitored  him  fome  degrees 
of  ftrength. 

This  made  him  fo  very  fenfible  of  his  approach- 
ing difiblution,  that,  though  he  neglected  none  of 
thofe  means  which  his  fkill  in  phylic  had  taught 
him,  to  prolong  his  life,  yet  this  was  done  without 
calling  in  any  other  afliftance.  At  length,. his. legs 
began  to  fwell,  and  that  fymptom  daily  increafing, 
his  ftrength  diminifhed  very  vifibly.  He  had  often- 
before  this,  fpoken  of  his  departure,  and  always  with 
great  compbfure ;  and  now  plainly  difcerning  how 
Short  a  time  he  had  to  live,  he  prepared  to  quit  the; 
world. 

As  he  was  incapable  for  a.conflderable  time  of 
going  to  church,  he  thought  proper  to  receive  the 
facrament  at  home;,  and  two  of  his  friends  commu- 
nicating with  him,  as  foon  as  the  office  was  finifhed, 
he  told  the  minifter,,  that  he  was  in  the  fentimems 
of  perfect  charity  towards  all  men,  and. of  a  fincere 
union  with  the  church  of  Chriil  under,  whatever 
name  diftinguifhed. 

L.fc  He 
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He  lived  fome  months  after  this  ;  which  time  he 
fpent  in  acts  of  piety  and  devotion  j  and,  the  day 
before  his  death,  lad\  Maiham  being  alonewith  him, 
and  fitting  by  his  bed-fide,  he  exhorted  her  to  regard 
Ihis  world  only  as  a  ftate  of  preparation  for  a  better  ^ 
adding,  that  he  had  Jived  long  enough,  and  thanked, 
God  for  having  paired  his  life  fo  happily. 

He  had  no  ileep  that  night,  and  relolved  to  try. 
to  rife  the  next  morning,  which  he  did;  and,  being 
earned  into  his  Hud  ,  he  was  placed  in  aneafy  chairv 
where  he  Aept  a  confiderable  time,  and  feeining  to 
be  a  little  refreflied,  he  would  be  drelled  as  he  ufed  to 
be ;  and  then  defired  the  lady  Mafham,  who  was 
reading  the  Pfalms  low  while  he  was  drefling;  to 
read  aloud.  She  did  fo;  and  he  appeared  v^ty  atten- 
tive, till,  feel  ing  the  approach  or  death,,  he  begged 
of  her  lady  f  hip  to  break  off,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
expired,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1704., 

He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Gates,,  where 
there  is- a  decent  monument  erected  to  his  memory, 
with  an  infcription  in-Latin,  wrote  by  himfclf,  con- 
taining all  he  thought  proper  to  leave  concerning, 
his  character;  but  a  more  particular  one  was  firlt 
published  by  Mr,  Peter  Cofte,  who  had  known  him 
Jung,  and,  ibme  few  years  before  he  died^had  lived, 
with  him  as,  an .arnanuenfis*  This. character  was 
afterwards  republifned  by  iVlr,  DesMaizeaux,  Some 
particulars  of  it  have  already  been  taken  notice  of  in 
the  coarfe  of  thefe  Memoirs  ;  but,  as  many  others 
were  afteuwards  contradi&ed  by  Mr.  Colte  himfelf, 
we  f hail  therefore  lay  before  the  reader  only  fuck 
parts  as  have  been  theleait  epntrovmed. 

*«•  Mr.  Locke  had  great  knowledge  of. the  world,, 
and' of  the  builnefs  of  it..  He  won  people's  eiteem 
by  his  probity  :  his  wifdom,.  his  experience,  his 
gentle  and  obliging  manners,  gained  him  the  re- 
iped.  of  his  inferior s5  the  efteeraof  his  equals,  the 
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friendihip  and  confidence  of  thofe  of  the  higheft  qua- 
lity. He  was  at  firft  pretty  much  difpofed  to  give 
advice,  where  he  thought  it  was  wanted  ;  but  expe- 
rience of  the  little  effect  it  had,  made  him  grow  more 
referved.  In  converfation,  he  was  molt  inclined 
to  the  ufeful  and  ferious  turn  ;  but,  when  occafion 
naturally  offered,  he  gave  into  the  free  and  facetious 
with  pleafure,  and  was  matter  of  a  great  many  en- 
tertaining (lories,  which  he  always  introduced  pro- 
perly, and  told  naturally  ;  nor  was  he  any  enemy 
to  raillery,,  when  delicate  and  innocent. 

"  He  loved  to  talk  with  mechanics  in.  their  own 
way;  and  ufed  to  fay,  That  the  knowledge  of  tht? 
arts-  contained  more  true  philofophy  than  learned 
hypothefes.  By  putting  queftions  to  artificers,  he 
would  fometimes  find  out  a  fecret  in  their  art, -not 
well  underftcod  by  themfelvesj.and  by  that  means 
give  them  views  entirely  new,  which,  they  put  in 
practice  to  their  profit. 

"  He  was  Ib  far  from  affecl ing  any  airs  of  flu*- 
died  gravity,  that  he  would  fometimes  divert.him- 
feli  with,  imitating  it,  in  order  to  ridicule,  it  with 
better  fuccefs.  Upon  thefe  occafions,  he  always 
remembered  this  maxim  of  Rochefaucault,  which, 
be  admired  above  all  others,  '  That  gravity  is  a 
myftery  of  the  body,  in  order  to  conceal  the  defec~b& 
of, the  mind.' 

"•  One  thing  ( continues  Mr.  Cofte)1  which I  thofe 
who  lived  any  time  with  Mr.  Locke  could  not  help: 
obferving  in  him,  was,  that  he  took  delight  in  mak- 
ing ufe  of  his  reafon  in  every  thing  he  did  ;  and  no-- 
thing that,  was  attended  with  any  ufeful nefs  feemed; 
unworthy  of  his  care;  fo  that  we  may  fay  of  him 
what  was  fajd  of,  queen  Elizabeth,  that  he  was  no, 
lefs  capable  of  fmall  things  than  of  great.  He  often 
ufed  to  fay  himfelf,  That  there  was  an  art  in  every, 
thing j  and.it  was  eafy  to  be  convinced  of.  it,  to. 
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fee  the  manner  in  which  he  went  about  the  moft 
trifling  thing  he  did,  and  always  with  fome  good 
reafon." 

But  the  higheft  eulogium  upon  him  was  that  of 
the  late  queen  Caroline,  who,  on  having  ere&ed  a 
pavilion  in  honour  of  philofophy,  placed  therein 
our  author's  buft,  on  a  level  with  Bacon,  Newton, 
and  Clarke,  as  the  four  primeEnglifh  philofophers. 

In  1705,  Mr.  Locke's  paraphrafe  and  notes  on 
St.  Paul's  epiftle  to  theGalatians  were  publifhed  in 
410 ;  which  were  foon  followed  by  thofe  upon  the 
Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Ephenans :  to  which 
were  prefixed,  an  effay  for  the  underftanding  of  St. 
Paul's  epiftles,  by  con  faking  St.  Paul  himfelf.  In 
1706,  pofthumous  works  of  Mr.  Locke  were  pub- 
lifhed in  one  vol.  8vo.  In  1708,  fome  familiar  let- 
ters between  Mr.  Locke  and  feveral  of  his  friends 
were  alfo  publifhed  in  8vo.  and  in  1720,  Mr.  J)e& 
Maizeaux  publifhed  a  collection  of  feveral  pieces  of 
Mr. Locke,  never  printed  before,  in  one  vol.  8vo. 

But  all  his  works  have  fince  been  publifhed  toge- 
ther, and  frequently  reprinted  in  3  vols.  folio. 


*^*  Authorities.  Biog.  Britann.  General  Biog. 
Dictionary.  Le  Clerc's  Bibliotheque  Choifie>v  ar^ 
tide  Locke. 
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The  LIFE  of 

DR.    JOHN    RADCLIFFE. 

[A.  D.  1650,  to  1714.] 

THIS  eminent  phyfician,  whofe  name  will  be 
remembered  with  honour  fo  long  as  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford  fubfilts,  as  the  founder  of  the 
well  known  RADCLEIAN  LIBRARY,  was  the  fon 
of  George  Radcliffe,  a  private  country  gentleman, 
and  was  born  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkftiire,  in  the 
year  1650.  His  father  having  but  a  fmall  eftate^ 
and  being  encumbered  with  a  numerous  family,  he 
did  not  intend  to  give  any  of  his  children  a  learned 
education ;  but  fome  of  the  neighbouring  gentry 
and  clergy,  obferving  his  fon  John  to  have  a  very 
promifmg  genius,  perfuaded  him  to  breed  him  a- 
fcholar.  Accordingly,  he  was  firft  fent  to  the 
grammar- fchool  at  Wakefield,  from  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Univerfity-coltege,  Oxford  ;  there,  he 
took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts ;  but  no  fellow- 
fhip  being  vacant,  he  removed  to  Lincoln-college, 
of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1670.  Having 
fixed  upon  the  medical  profeflion,  he  was  enabled 
by  the  income  of  his  fellowfhip,  and  fome  further 
allowance  from  his  mother,  who  was  now  become 
a  widow,  to  profecute  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and  to 
go  through  the  neceiTary  courfes  of  botany,  chy- 
mirrry,  and  anatomy  j  in  all  which  he  is  faid  to 
have  made  a  great  progrefs., 
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In  1672,  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts, 
having  performed  the  preparatory  exercifes  with  un- 
common applaufe.  After  this,  in  conformity  to 
the  academical  ftatutes,  he  immediately  enrolled 
his  name  upon  the  phyfic  line..  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  much  fludy  the  ancient  me- 
dical authors,  but  preferred  the  more  judicious-  of 
modern  writers,  and  particularly  Dr.  Willis,  a 
phyfician  of  the  firft  reputation,  and  then  in  full 
practice  at  London,  whofe  works  he  held  in  very 
high  eftimation. 

In  1675,  Mr.  RadclifFe  proceeded  batchelor  of 
phyfic  j,  and  as  this  degree  gave  him  a  right  to  prac- 
tife  in  the  univeriity,  he  did  not  neglcdl  to  make 
ufe  of  that  privilege.  He  foon  acquired  a  very  con- 
hderable  degree  of  reputation,  as  a  fuccefsful  praa- 
titioner,,  though  his  method  of  tjseating  his  patients 
was  very  different  from  what  was  generally  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty..  Two  of  the  moft  eminent 
apothecaries  in  Oxford,  therefore,,  did  all  thoy 
could  to  decry  his  mode  of  practice;  and  Dr. Luff 
and  Dr.  Giboons  endeavoured  to  circumvent  him. 
with  his  patients,  and  to  depreciate  him  in  his  me- 
dical character  j  the  firft  faying,  «<  the  cures  he 
performed  were  only  guefs-work;"  and  the  laft,. 
who  is  faid  to  have  been  an,  excellent  Grecian,  by 
way  of  farcafra,  obferved^  "•  that  it  was  a  great 
pity  his  friends  had  not  made  a  fcholar  oF  him;" 
But  Radcliffe  made  fuch  returns  to  thefe  reflections- 
on  him,,  that  his  opponents  were  no  gainers,  by 
their  attacks. 

It  appears,  however,  that  RadcUffe  never  was  a 
hard  ftudent ;  but  recommended,  himfelf  more  to 
his  friends  by  his  wit  and  vivacity,  than  by  any 
diligent  application  to  his  books.  He  had  little 
turn  to  a  contemplative  life$  but  his  fociahle  ta- 
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lents  made  him  the  delight  of  his  companions  ;  and 
the  moft  eminent  fcholars  in  the  univerfity  were 
fond  of  his  converfation.  He  had  very  few  books 
of  any  kind  ;  fo  few,  indeed,  that  the  learned  Dr. 
Ralph  Bathurft,  president  of  Trinity- college,  who 
was  fond  of  his  company,  when  he  one  day  vifited 
him  at  his  chambers  in  the  univerfity,  afked  him, 
in  a  kind  of  furprize,  "  where  was  his  ftudy  ?  " 
Upon  which  Radcliffe,  pointing  to  a  few  phials, 
a  ikcleton,  and  an  herbal,  anfwered,  "  Sir,  this  is 
Radcliffe's  library." 

The  reflections  thrown  out  with  a  view  to  injure 
his  reputation,  did  not  prevent  his   having  a  very 
great  practice,  which  was  attended  with  extraordi- 
nary  fuccefs.     The  fmall-pox  happened  then   to 
rage  in  and  about  Oxford,  and  proved  fatal  to  great 
numbers  ;  but  of  thofe  who  applied  to  Radcliffe, 
he  recovered  fo  many  by  a  judicious  ufe  of  the  cool 
regimen,  in  our  day  become  the  general  practice, 
that  it  greatly  extended  his  fame.     But  the  remark- 
able cure  of  the  lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Spencer,  who 
lived  about  four  miles  from  Oxford,  fet  Radcliffe 
above  the  reach  of  all  his  competitors.     That  lady 
had  been  under  the  hands  of  the  moft  eminent  me- 
dical practitioners  at  Oxford  for  fome  time,  with- 
out receiving  any  benefit  from  their  advice,  and 
without  hopes  of  recovery,  from  a  complication  of 
diftempers  ;  till  Mr.  Dormer,  who  had  married  her 
....    Jadyfhip's  daughter,  obtained  her  confent   to   fend 
,.-    for  Mr.  Radcliffe  ;  which  being  accordingly  done, 
his  prefcriptions  very  happily  fet  her  upon  her  legs 
,      again,  in  three  weeks  time,  after  (he  had  beea  in 
ajanguifhing  condition  more  than  fo  many  years  ; 
and  reitored  a  decayed  conftitution  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner to  its  wonted  vigour^  that  (he  lived  to  a  very 
.    great  a^e. 
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Radcliffe  ilill  continued  to  have  fome  enemies  in 
the  univeriity,  and,  amongft  others,  Dr.  Marfhall, 
the  rector  of  Lincoln-college,  who  could  not  forgive 
him  for  fome  fatirical  remarks  he  had  made  on  him  ; 
he  therefore  (hewed  his  enmity  to  him,  by  oppofing 
RadclifTe's  application  for  a  faculty-place  in  the 
college ;  which  would  have  been  a  difpenfation 
from  entering  into  holy  orders,  which  the  ftatutes 
required,  if  he  kept  his  fellowfhip  :  and  he  there- 
fore was  obliged  to  quit  his  fellowfhip  in  the  year 
1677.  However,  after  his  refignation,  he  was  de- 
iirous  of  keeping  his  old  chambers,  and  refiding  in 
them  as  a  commoner;  but  meeting  with  fome  un- 
genteel  ufage  on  that  account  alfo  from  Dr.  Mar- 
fhall,  he  thought  fit  to  quit  Lincoln-college,  and 
to  refide  elfewhere  in  the  univerfity. 

In  1682,  he  commenced  doctor  of  phyfic  ±  and 
his  reputation  increafmg  with  his  fuccefsful  prac- 
tice, he  remained  two  years  longer  at  the  univer- 
fity ;  where  he  took  great  pains  to  detect  and  ex- 
pofe  all  impofitions  on  the  weak  and  credulous,, 
by  difhoneft  practitioners.  Among  other  fpecies 
of  quackery  which  were  prevalent  at  this  period, 
one  was,  that  of  the  urinal-cafters,  who  pretended 
that  they  could  as  well  cure  people  at  a  diflance, 
as  by  perfonal  attendance,  of  all  kind  of  human 
maladies,  by  a  fight  of  the  water  of  the  difeafed  per- 
fon;  and  that  from  this  alone,  they  could  derive  a 
fufficient  knowledge  of  the  diforder  laboured  under. 
A  poor  woman,  who  fuppofed  this  to  be  a  proper 
method  of  applying  for  relief  for  her  lick  hufband, 
happened  to  come  to  Dr.  Radcliffe,  with  an  urinal 
in  her  hand.  She  dropt  a  courtefy,  and  told  him 
ihe  had  heard  of  his  great  fame  at  Stanton,  and 
that  (he  made  bold  to  bring  him  a  fee,  by  which 
(he  hoped  his  worfhip  would  be  prevailed  with,  to 

tell 
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tz\\  her,  the  diftemper  her  hunband  lay  fick  of,  and 
to  prefcribe  proper  remedies  for  his  relief.  "  Where 
is  he  ?"  cries  the  Dodor  :  "  Sick  in  bed  four  miles 
off,''  replies  the  woman.  "  And  that's  his  water, 
no  doubt,"  fays  the  Doctor.  "  Yes,  and  it  pleafe 
your  worfhip,"  anfwers  the  woman.  Being  then 
alked  of  what  trade  her  hufband  was,  {he  replied 
that  he  was  a  fhoemaker.  "  Very  well,  miftrefs," 
fays  Radcliffe,  and  taking  the  urinal,  empties  it 
into  a  chamber-pot,  and  then  filling  it  with  his 
own  water,  difmiffes  her  with  the  following  words  : 
"  Take  this  with  you  home  to  your  hufband,  and 
if  he  will  undertake  to  fit  me  with  a  pair  of  boots, 
by  the  fight  of  my  water,  I'll  make  no  queftion  of 
prefcribing  for  his  diftempers,  by  a  fight  of  his." 

In  1684,  having  by  his  practice  in  Oxford,  and 
the  counties  adjacent,  acquired  a  very  confiderable 
fum  of  money,  he  removed  to  London,  and  fettled 
in  Bow-ftreet,  Coven t-garden,  where  he  was  ex- 
tremely followed  for  his  advice,  his  fame  having 
reached  the  capital  before  he  came  thither  himfelf; 
and  he  grew  into  fuch  general  repute,  that  there 
was  fcarcely  any  cafe  held  worthy  of  a  confulta- 
tion,  to  which  Dr.  Radcliffe  was  not  called.  So 
that  he  had  not  been  a  year  in  town,  before  he  got 
by  his  practice  more  than  twenty  guineas  per  diem^ 
as  his  apothecary,  Mr.,  Dandridge,  who  himfelf 
died  worth  50,000!.  by  his  means,  has  often  de- 
clared. And  he  was  not  only  in  high  efteem  for 
his  medical  abilities,  but  was  alfo  much  admired 
for  his  wit  and  humour,  and  readinefs  at  repartee, 
which  made  his  company  much  fought  after  by 
perfons  of  the  higheft  rank;  whom  he  often  treated 
with  a  degree  of  freedom  that  bordered  upon  rude- 
nefs. 

In  1686,  the  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Radcliffe  her  principal  phyfician.  In 
j688j  when  matters  were  carrying  on  towards  the 

uttro* 
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introduction  of  popery,  and  all  the  court-influence 
was  employed  to  gain  new  converts,  father  Saunders, 
one  of  the  court-chaplains,  and  another  dominican, 
were  commanded  by  king  James  II,  to  ufe  their 
endeavours  to  bring  Dr<  RadclifFe  over  to  their 
communion.  They  accordingly  waited  on  him, 
and  were  very  prefling  with  him  to  fave  his  foul, 
by  embracing  the  catholic  religion,  without  which,, 
they  told  him,  he  was  to  expect  no  lefs  than  eter- 
nal damnation  in  the  world  to  come.  Radclifre 
heard  what  they  had  to  fay  for  fome  time^  and  then 
told  them,  "  that  he  held  himfelf  obliged  to  his 
majefty,  for  his  charitable  difpofitions  to  him,  in 
fending  them  to  him  on  fo  good  an  account  as  the 
faving  his  foul,,  which  he  would  endeavour  to  (hew 
his  acknowledgments  of,  by  his  duty  and  loyalty  : 
but  if  the  king  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  let 
him  jog  on  in  the  way  he  had  been  bred  up  in,  dur- 
ing this  life,  he  would  run  the  rifque  of  incurring 
the  penalties  they  threatened  him  with,  in  that 
which  was  to  come." 

Some  other  attempts  were  made  to  induce  him  to 
change  his  religion,  but  thefe  proving  equally  un- 
fuccefsful,  his  Roman  catholic  friends  gave  up  the 
point. 

In  1687,  finding  himfelf  in  very  affluent  circum- 
ftances,  he  thought  proper  to  pay  his  firft  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  Univerfity-college,  into  which  he 
was  firft  admitted,  by  making  them  a  prefent  of  a 
window  of  I  he  efteemed  old  painted  glafs,  which 
he  caufed  to  be  put  up  over  the  altar  of  the  chapel  at 
his  own  expence.  It  is  a  very  fine  piece,  reprefent- 
ing  the  nativity  of  ChrifK 

In  1688,  when  prince  George  of  Denmark  join- 
ed the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  princefs  Anne  his 
eonfort  retired  to  Nottingham,  the  doctor  was  prefs- 
ed  by  bifhopCompton,  to  accompany  her  highnefs 
as  her  phyfician,.  (he  being  then  pregnant,  butRad^- 

eliffe 
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cliffe  not  choofing  to  declare  himfelf  thus  openly 
in  favour  of  the  public  meafures  then  in  agitation, 
and  in  facl:,  not  wifhing  well  to  the  friends  of  civil 
liberty,  artfully  declined  it,  alledging,  the  neceflity 
of  attending  his  numerous  patients. 

At  the  revolution,    Dr.  Bidloo,    the  celebrated 
Dutch  anatomift,  came  over  with  king  William  as 
his  chief  phyfician  ;  and  it  was  fuppofed,  that  this 
would  have  caufed  Dr.  Radcliffe  to  lofe  much  of  his 
practice  among  the  great.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe, 
for  his  patients  increafed  upon  his  hands,    by  the 
means  of  that  very  rival,  who  it  was  fuppofed  would 
engrofs  them.  For  Dr.  Bidloo,  though  otherwife  an 
expert  piactitioner,  is  faid  not  to  have  been  fo  hap- 
py in  his  conjectures  concerning  difeafes    as  Dr. 
Radcliffe;    and  often,  by  millaking  the  nature  of 
anEnglifh  conititution,  fubje^ied  thofe  who  advifed 
with  him  to  thegreaieft  hazards  :  fo  that  the  repu- 
tation of  Radcliffe  daily  increafed.  And  he  got  the 
ftart  of  all  his  competitors  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
even  his  majeity's  foreign  attendants,  Mr.  Bentinck, 
afterwards  earl  of  Portland,  and  Mr.  Zuleftein,  af- 
terwards earl  of  Rochford,  applied  to  him  in  cafes 
of  neceility,  wherein  he  always  difplayed   his  (kill 
to  the  greateft  degree;  the  firft  being  cured  by  him 
of  a  violent  diarrhoea,  which  had  brought  that  great 
favourite  almoll  to  the  point  of  death;  and  the  laft, 
who  was  very  corpulent,  of  a  lethargy,  which  had 
been  attempted  by  others  in   vain.     The  recovery 
of  two  perfons  fo  dear  to  the  king,  could  not  but 
excite  his  majefty's  attention  ;  and  accordingly  he 
not  only  ordered  Dr.  RadclifFe  five  hundred  guineas 
out  of  the  privy  purfe,    but  made  him  an  offer  of 
being  one  of  his  majefty's  phyficians,  with  a  falary 
of  aool.  per  annum  more  than  any  other.     He  ac- 
cepted the  prefent,  but  declined  the  poft  ;  one  rea- 
fon  for  which   feems  to   have  been,  that  Radcliffe 
in  his  political  principles  favoured  the  Jacobites, 
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and  confidered  the  government  as  in  an  unfetileJ 
ftate.  He  is  faid  alfoto  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
he  fhould  get  more  by  being  occafionally  employed 
by  his  majcfty,  than  by  a  fixed  falary  as  his  regular 
phyfician.  And  in  this,  he  appears  not  to  have  been 
miftaken ;  for  as  king  William  had  but  an  infirm 
constitution,  and  was  fubjedl  to  diforders  from  a 
flux  of  rheum,  and  an  afthma,  Dr.  RadcIifFe,  who 
was  particularly  diftinguimed  by  his  fkill  in  thelalt 
mentioned  diftemper,  was  very  often  called  upon 
for  his  afliftance  ;  fo  that  we  are  allured,  he  was 
more  than  once  heard  to  declare,  "That  one  year 
with  another,  for  the  firft  eleven  years  of  king  Wil- 
liam's reign,  he  cleared  more  than  fix  hundred  gui- 
neas, for  his  bare  attendance  on  his  majefty's  per- 
fon,  exclufive  of  his  great  officers." 

In  1691,  William  duke  of  Gloucefter  being  taken, 
violently  ill  with  fainting  fits,  and  fo  exceedingly 
ill  that  thephyficians  defpaircd  of  his  life.  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  who  was  then  at  Epfom,  being  fent  for  by 
an  exprefs,  he  came  up  to  town,  and  attended  his 
highnefs,  whom  he  fo  perfectly  reftored,  that  queen 
Mary  ordered  her  chamberlain  on  that  account  to 
make  Dr.  Radcliffe  a  prefent  of  one  thoufand  gui- 
neas. 

In  1692,  our  pbyfician  met  with  a  very  confider- 
able  lofs.  Among  others,  he  had  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Betterton  •,  and  this  eminent 
tragedian,  by  the  felicitation  of  a  friend,  had  depo- 
fked  two  thoufand  pounds,  or  as  others  fay  eight 
thoufand,  as  a  venture  in  an  interloper  that  was 
about  to  fet  fail  for  the  Eaft-Indies;  and  having  a 
profpect  of  a  very  good  return,  he  communicated 
the  affair  to  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who,  agreeable  to  his 
propofal,  very  readily  laid  down  5000!.  The  fhip 
was  fuccefsful  in  the  outward-bound  paflage ;  but 
having,  to  avoid  the  French  privateers  in  her  return 
home,  firil  put  into  Ireland,  and  then  finding  no 

convoy 
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convoy  ready,  fet  out  for  England  without  one, 
fhe  was  taken  by  the  Marquis  de  Nefmond,  with 
all  her  rich  cargo,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
1 20, cool.  This  lofs,  though  an  irreparable  one 
to  poorBetterton,  was  not  much  regarded  byRad- 
cliffe  :  for  when  the  news  of  this  difailer  was 
brought  him  to  the  Bull-tavern,  in  Clare-market, 
where  he  was  drinking  with  feveral  perfons  of  rank) 
who  condoled  with  him  on  the  occafion,  he,  with 
a  fmiling  countenance,  and  without  baulking  his 
glafs,  defired  them  to  go  on  with  their  toatting  and 
merriment,  faying,  "  he  had  no  more  to  do,  but 
go  up  two  hundred  and  fifty  pair  of  flairs  to  make 
himfelf  whole  again." 

In  1693,  RadclirTe,  who  till  then  had  exprefled 
the  greatefl  averfion  to  matrimony,  was,  by  the 
folicitations  of  his  friends,  induced  to  think  of  al- 
tering his  condition  ;  and  the  daughter  of  a  certain 
wealthy  citizen  was  pitched  upon  for  that  end  : 
the  parents  of  the  lady,  who  was  about  24  years 
of  age,  and  their  only  child,  very  readily  gave  their 
confent  to  the  match,  propofing  to  give  15000!. 
down,  and  the  refidue  of  their  eftate  after  their 
deceafe.  Accordingly  vifits  were  made,  and  the 
match  feemed  to  be  in  great  forwardnefs,  when  an 
unexpected  flop  was  put  to  it,  by  Dr.  Radclirre's 
difcovering  that  his  miftrefs  was  with  child.  Upon 
which,  without  further  ceremony,  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  her  father  : 

"  Bow-ftreet,   Covent-garden, 
«  SIR,  Ma^  I(>    l693- 

cc  THE  honour  of  being  allied  to  fo  good  and 

\vealthy  a  perfon  as  Mr.  S d,  has  puttied   me 

upon  a  difcovery  that  inuy  be  fatal   to  your  quiet, 
and  your  daughter's  reputation,  if  not  timely  pre- 
vented. 
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vented.  Mrs.  Mary  is  a  very  deferving  gentlewo- 
man ;  but  you  muft  pardon  me,  if  I  think  her  by 
no  means  fit  to  be  my  wife,  fmce  fhe  is  another 
man's  already,  or  ought  to  be.  In  a  word,  fhe  is 
no  better,  and  no  worfe,  than  actually  quick  with 
child,  which  makes  it  neceflary,  that  fhe  be  dif- 
pofed  of  to  him  that  has  the  beft  claim  to  her  af- 
fections. No  doubt  but  you  have  power  enough 
ever  her,  to  bring  her  to  confeflion,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  part  of  a  phyfician.  As  for  my  part,  I 
ihall  wifh  you  much  joy  of  anew  fon-in-law,  when 
known,  fmce  I  am  by  no  means  qualified  to  be  fo 
near  of  kin.  Hanging  and  marrying,  1  find,  go  by 
deftiny  ;  and  I  might  have  been  guilty  of  the  firft, 
had  I  not  fo  very  narrowly  efcaped  the  lad.  My  beft 
fervice  to  your  daughter,  whom  I  can  be  of  little 
iife  to  as  a  phyfician,  and  of  much  lefs  in  the  qua- 
lity of  a  fuitor.  Her  beft  way  is  to  advife  with  a 
micw^fe  for  her  fafe  delivery ;  and  the  perfon  who 
has  converfed  with  her,  after  the  manner  of  women, 
for  an  humble  fervant.  The  daughter  of1  fo  wealthy 

a  gentleman  as  Mr.  S d,  can   never  want  a 

hufband  ;  therefore  the  fooner  you  beftow  her,  the 
better,  that  the  young  Hans  en  Kelder  may  be  born 
in  wedlock,  and  have  the  right  of  inheritance  to  fo 
large  a  patrimony.  You'll  excufe  me  for  being  fo 
very  free  with  you,  for  though  I  cannot  have  the 
honour  to  be  your  fun-in-law,  I  fhall  ever  take 
pride  in  being  among  the  number  of  your  friends  j 


who  ttii^     o 

Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE." 

It  appeared,  upon  a  thorough  examination  into 
this  affair,  that  the  lady  was  pregnant  by  the  book- 
keeper to  her  father,  who  was  an  eminent  merchant; 

and 
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and  the  old  gentleman  being  willing  to  make  the 
beft  of  the  matter  that  it  would  bear,  caufed  them 
to  be  privately  married  at  the  Fleet-chapel,  as  ex- 
peditioufly  as  poffible.  And  the  merchant  had  the 
iatis  faction,  before  his  death,  to  fee  his  fon-in-law, 
to  whom  he  had  made  over  his  bufmefs,  in  a  very 
thriving  way;  he  having  increafed  5000!.  which 
he  gave  him  with  his  daughter,  to  more  than 
30000  1.  and  being  father  of  a  numerous  and  beau- 
tiful iiuie,  to  participate  an  eftate  valued  at  joooool. 
which  the  old  gentleman  left  amongft  them  at  his 
deceafe. 

This  failure  in  Dr.  Radcliffe's  matrimonial 
fcheme,  put  him  fo  much  out  of  humour  with  the 
lex,  that  he  determined  to  make  no  future  attempt 
of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  his  diflike  againft  the  ladies 
arofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  he  often  declared,  "  he 
vv.ifhed  for  an  act  of  parliament,  whereby  nurfes 
onlyfhould  be  entitled  to  prefcribe  for  them." 

in  1694,  queen  Mary  was  feized  with  the  fmall- 
pox,  which  the  court- phyficians  not  being  able 
to  raife,  Dr.  Radcliffe  was  fent  for  by  the  council; 
upon  perilling  the  recipes  he  told  them,  without 
feeing  her  majefty,  that  <fc  fhe  was  a  dead  woman, 
for  it  was  impoffible  to  do  any  good  in  her  cafe, 
v/here  remedies  had  been  given  that  were  fo  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  the  diftemper  ;  yet  he  would 
endeavour  to  do  all  that  lay  in  him,  to  give  her 
fomc  eafe."  Accordingly  the  puftules  began  to 
fcil,  by  a  cordial  julap  he  prefcribed  for  her  majefty, 
which  gave  fome  faint  hopes  of  her  recovery ;  but 
thefe  loon  vanished  ;  for  queen  Mary  died  en  the 
2oth  of  December  1694. 

Some  time  after  this  Dr.  RadclifFe,  who  till  then 
had  kept  himfelf  in  the  good  graces  of  the  princefs 
Anne  of  Denmark,  afterwards  queen  Anne,  loft 
her  favour  by  the  uncourtlincfs  of  his  behaviour, 

VOL.  V.  M  and 
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and  his  too  great  attachment  to  the  bottle.  Her 
highnefs,  being  indifpofed,  had  given  orders  that 
he  fhould  be  fent  for  ;  in  ani'wer  to  which,  he 
made  a  promife  of  coming  to  St.  James's  (bon  after; 
but  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  there,  that 
meflage  was  backed  by  another,  importing,  that 
ihe  was  extremely  ill,  and  describing  after  what 
manner  ihe  was  feized.  At  which  Radcii-te  fwore 
by  his  Maker,  4  that  her  highnefs's  diftemper  was 
nothing  but  the  vapours,  and  that  ihe  was  in  as 
good  a  date  of  health  as  any  woman  breathing, 
could  ihe  but  give  into  the  belief  of  it.*  But  on 
his  going  to  wait  on  the  princefs  not  long  after, 
he  found  that  his  freedom  with  her  highnefs  had 
been  highly  refented  ;  for  offering  to  go  into  the 
pretence,  he  was  itopt  by  an  officer  in  the  anti- 
chamber,  and  told,  «  that  the  princefs  had  no  fur- 
ther occafion  for  the  fen-ices  of  a  phylician  who 
would  not  obey  her  orders  ;  and  that  fhe  had  made 
choice  of  Dr.  Gibbons  to  fucceed  him  in  the  care 
of  her  health.'  Radcliffe,  who  had  but  juft  quit- 
ted the  tavern,  returned  again  to  his  companions, 
and  acquainted  them  with  what  had  happened  ; 
faying,  "  that  Nurfe  Gibbons  had  gotten  a  new 
nuriery,  which  he  by  no  means  envied  him  the 
poiiemon  of,  ft  nee  his  capacity  was  only  equal  to 
the  ailments  of  a  patient,  which  had  no  ether  ex- 
iftence  than  in  the  imagination,  and  could  reach 
no  further  than  the  not  putting  thofe  cut  of  a  good 
itate  of  health,  who  were  already  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it." 

But  though  Dr.  Radclirte  loft  the  favour  of  the 
princefs  Anne,  he  ftill  continued  to  be  in  great 
efteem  with  king  William,  who  had  a  mope  than 
ordinary  occafion  to  fhew  it,  in  the  campaign  of 
1695,  which  was  cloied  by  the  taking  of  Namur. 
The  earl  of  Albemarle,  who  then  had  a  command 

in 
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•in  the  army,  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever  in  the  camp; 
upon  which  the  king,  who  interefted  himfelf  very 
much  in  that  nobleman's  life,  having  but  little 
confidence  in  the  phyficians  that  attended  his  per- 
fon  in  the  field,  fent  for  Dr.  Radcliffe  from  Eng- 
land.  He  went  accordingly,  and  reftored  the  earl 
in  a  week's  time  to  his  former  health,  after  he  had 
been  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  by  an  uninter- 
mitting  ficknefs,  under  which  he  had  languifhed 
near  two  months.  The  king  was  fo  well  pleafed 
with  his  fuccefs,  that  he  gave  him  1200 1.  for  his 
iervice  on  this  occafion  ;  and  lord  Albemarle  alfo 
prefented  him  with  a  diamond  ring,  and  400  guineas. 
His  majefty  likewife  made  him  an  offer  of  a  baro- 
net's patent,  which  he  declined,  as  likely  to  be  of 
no  ufe  to  him,  having  no  direct  defendants*  and 
no  thoughts  of  marrying. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Edward  Hannes,  afterwards 
Sir  Ed  ward,  came  from  Oxford  to  fettle  inLondon* 
and  in  a  little  time   became  a  principal  phyfician 
at  court,    and  was  an  eminent  rival  to  Radcliffe. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  an  excel  lent  fcholar,  and 
well  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  chemiftry,    and 
anatomy,  and  excelled  all  the  competitors  he  had 
left  in  the  univerfity,  at  his  firft  arrival  in  town,  fee 
up  a  very  fpruce  equipage.  But  finding  himfdf  not 
.fo  fuccefsful  as  he  wifhed,  he  bethought  himfelf  jr 
a  ftratagem ;    and  to  get  into  repute,  ordered  his 
•footman  to  (top  moft  of  the  gentlemens  chariots,  and 
enquire  if  they  belonged   to  Dr.  Hannes,  as  if  he 
had  been  wanted  to  attend  a  patient.    Accordingly 
the  fellow,    in  purfuance  of  his  orders,  ran  from 
Whitehall  to  the  Exchange,  putting  his  queftions 
about  his  mafter  to  almoft  every  coach  he  met,  and 
at  laft  entered  Garraway's  coffee-houfe,  and  made 
the  projected  enquiry  there.     Upon  this  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  who  was  ufually  at  this  coffee -houfe  about 
M  2  Exchange. 
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Exchange- time,  and  was  then  planted  at  a  table 
.with  feveral  apothecaries  and  furgeons,  who  flocked 
about  him,  cried  out,  that  Dr.  Hannes  was  not 
there,  and  defired  to  know  who  wanted  him?  The 
fellow's  reply  was,  fuch  and  fuch  a  lord  ;  upon 
which  Radclifre  took  him  up  with  this  dry  rebuke  : 
*  No,  no,  friend,  you  are  miftaken  ;  the  doctor 
wants  thole  lords.'  However,  Dr.  Hannes's  merit 
foon  procured  him  great  bufinefs  and  deferved  repu- 
tation. 

In  1697,  after  king  William's  return  from  Loo, 
where  he  had  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace  made  at 
Ryfwick,  his  majefty  found  himfelf  very  much  indif- 
pofed  at  his  palace  atKenfmgton,  and,  as  ufual,  after 
his  phyficians  in  ordinary  had  given  their  opinions, 
v/ould  have  Dr.  RatclifFe's  advice.     When  he  was 
admitted,    the  king  was  reading  Sir  Roger  L'Ef- 
trange's  new  verfion  of  /Efop's  Fables ;  and  told 
him,  that  he  had  once  more  fent  for  him  to  try  the 
effects  of  his  great  fkill,    notwithstanding  he  had 
been   told  by   his  body-phyficians,    who  were  not 
fenfible  of  his  inward  decay,  that  he  might  yet  live 
many  years,  and  would  very  fpeedily  recover.  Up- 
on which  the  doctor,  having  put  fome  interroga- 
tories to  him,  afked  leave  of  his  majefty  to  turn  to  a 
fable  in  the  book  before  him,  which  would  let  him 
know   how  he  had  been  treated  by  his  phyficians. 
.Accordingly  he  read  it  to  the  king,    as  follows  : 
•"   Pray,    Sir,  how  do   you  find   yourfelf,  fays  the 
•doctor  to  his  patient.  Why  truly,  fays  the  patient, 
I  have  had  a  moft  violent  fv/eat.     O  !   the  belt  fign 
•in   the  world,  quoth  the  docior.     And  then,  in  a 
little  while,    he  is  at  it  again  ;   Pray  how  do  you 
find  your  body?  Alas!  fays  the  other,  Ihavejuit 
now  a  terrible  fit  of  horror  and  making  upon  me. 
Why  this  is  all  as  it  fhould  be,  fays  the  phyfician  ; 
it  Ihews  a  mighty  ftrength  of  nature  j  and  then  he 
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comes  over  him  with  the  fame  queftion  again* 
Why  I  am  fwelled,  lays  the  other,  as  if  I  had  a 
dropfy.  Bed  of  all,  quoth  the  doctor,  and  goes 
his  way.  Soon  after  this  comes  one  of  the  fick  man's 
friends  to  him,  with  the  fame  queftion,  how  he 
found  himfelf;  «  Why,  truly,  fo  well,  (fays  he) 
that  I  am  even  ready  to  die,  of  I  know  not  how 
many  good  figns  and  tokens.' — 'May  it  pleafeyour 
majeity,  (faid  Radcliffe)  your's  and  the  jick  man's 
cafe  in  the  fable  is  the  very  fame ;  you  are  buoyed 
up  with  hopes,  that  your  malady  will  fcon  he  dri- 
ven away,  by  perfons  that  are  not  apprized  of 
means  to  do  it,  and  know  not  the  true  caufe  of  year 
ailment.  But  I  muft  be  plain  with  you,  and  tell 
you,  that  in  all  probability  if  your  rnajefty  will 
adhere  to  my  prescriptions,  it  may  be  in  my  power 
to  lengthen  out  your  life  for  three  or  four  years,  but 
beyond  that  time,  nothing  in  phyfic  can  protra£t  it  \ 
for  the  juices  of  your  ftomach  are  ail  vitiated,  your 
whole  mafs  cf  blood  is  corrupted,  and  your  nutri- 
ment, for  the  moft  part,  turns  to  water.  However, 
i'f  your  majefty  will  forbear  making  long  viiits  to  the 
earl  of  Bradford's,  (where,  it  is  faid,  the  king  was 
apt  to  drink  freely)  I'll  try  what  be  can  done  to 
make  you  live  eafily  ;  though  I  cannot  venture  to 
fay  [  can  make  you  live  longer  than  I  have  toid  you/ 
Having  faid  this,  he  wrote  a  prefcription  for  his 
majefty,  which  was  fo  fuccefsful,  as  not  only  to 
enable  him  to  make  a  progrefs  into  the  weitsrn 
parts  of  his  kingdom,  but  to  go  out  of  it,  and  di- 
vert himfelf  at  his  palace  cf  Loo  in  Holland, 

In  1699,  while  king  William  was  abroad,  the 
duke  of  Glouceirer  was  taken  ill  on  his  birth-day 
at  Windfor,  where  he  had  over-heated  himfejf 
with  dancing.  Whatever  was  really  his  highnefs's 
diftemper,  the  phyficians  who  attended  him  are  laid 
to  have  judged  it  to  be  the  fmall-pox,  and  to  have 
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prefcribed  accordingly,  but  without  fuccefs.  The 
whole  court  was  alarmed  at  this  affair,  and  the  prin- 
cefs  of  Denmark,  notwithstanding  her  refentment 
of  Dr.  Radcliffe's  behaviour  to  her,  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  countefs  of  Marl  borough  and  lady 
Fretchville  to  fend  for  him.  Upon  the  firft  fight  of 
the  ro\al  youth,  Radcliffe  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  there  was  no  poffibility  of  recovering  him  j  and 
it  is  even  faid,  that  he  mentioned  the  very  hour  on 
which  he  would  die  the  next  day,  and  that  he  died 
at  that  time  accordingly.  However,  with  great 
xiifHculty,  Radciiffe  was  prevailed  on  to  hold  a 
confutation  with  the  two  phyficians  who  had  at- 
tended the  young  prince;  but  he  could  not  refrain 
from  the  bittereit  invectives  againit  them  on  the 
ocean*  on. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  year  1701,  king  William,  on 
his  return  from  Holland,  finding  himfelf  much  out 
of  order,  fent  for  Dr.  Radcliffe  to  attend  him  at 
Kenf-ngton.  After  the  necefTary  qudtions  had 
been  put  by  the  phyfician  to  the  royal  patient,  the 
king,  fhewing  his  leg?,  which  were  much  fwelled, 
while  the  reft  of  his  body  was  greatly  emaciated  ; 
"  Doctor,  faid  he,  what  think  you  of  thefe  ?  " 
«  Why  truly,  rep'ied  RadclifFe,  1  would  not  have 
your  majeity's  two  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms." 
This  blunt  an fwer,  "though  the  king  feemed  to 
take  no  notice  of  it,  is  faid  to  have  given  him  fo 
much  ofFertce,  that  he  never  fent  for  RadclifFe  after- 
wards, though  he  continued  to  make  ufe  of  his  diet 
drinks,  till  within  three  days  before  his  death.  And 
it  is  obferved  by  the  writer  of  RadclifiVs  life,  that 
the  king's  death  happened  much  about  the  t:me 
which  the  dodtor  had  calculated  ;  and  which  the 
king  had  frequently  faid  to  the  earl  ofAIbem^rle 
would  come  to  pafs  in  verification  of  Radcliite's 
prediction. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne, 
the  earl  of  Godolphin,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
Radcliffe,  endeavoured  to  get  him  appointed  prin- 
cipal phyfician  to  the  queen  ;  but  her  majerty  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  confent  to  this,  faying, 
"  that  Radcliffe  would  fend  her  word  again,  that 
ber  ailment  was  nothing  but  the  vapours."  How- 
eVer,  in  all  cafes  of  emergency,  he  was  continually 
advifed  with  ;  and  was  paid  large  fums  for  his  pri- 
vate prefcriptions  for  the  queen. 

In  1703,  the  marquis  of  Blandford,.  only  fon  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  taken  ill  of  the 
f  mall-pox  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  fent  to  pro- 
fecute  his  ftudies.  Radcliffe  was  defired  to  go 
down  to  the  univerfity  to  attend  him  ;  but  as  he 
had  the  marchionefs  of  Worcefter,  and  feveral 
other  perfons  of  quality,  then  under  his  hands, 
who  ftood  in  need  of  his  daily  vifits,  he  declined 
going  to  Cambridge,  but  fent  down  prefcriptions 
for  the  young  marquis,  and  directions  how  he 
fhould  be  treated.  It  was  his  practice  to  give  his 
patients  who  were  ill  of  that  difeafe,  as  much  air 
ss  could  be  well  allowed  them,  and  to  fet  open 
their  chamber-windows,  inftead  of  ftifling  them, 
in  the  fummer-feafon  ;  and  alfo  to  fet  down  ftrong 
broths,  and  rich  cordials,  in  his  regimen,  that  the 
puftules  might  be  forced  out,  and  filled  the  fooner, 
contrary  to  the  methods  in  vogue  with  the  phyfi- 
cians  of  Cambridge  ;  who,  inftead  of  keeping  them 
in  full  Itrength,  that  nature  might  operate,  and 
have  its  proper  courfe,  weakened  them,  by  letting 
them  blood,  and  darkening  the  chambers  wherein 
they  lay,  for  fear  of  their  catching  cold.  But  thofe 
who  had  the  care  of  the  marquis's  health,  inflead 
of  obferving  the  methods  which  Radcliffe  had  pre- 
fcribed,  took  their  pwn  meafures  of  bleeding,  &c. 
which  ftruck.  the  fmall-pox  into  the  ftomach,  from 
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whence  it  was  not  in  the  powerof  art  to  raife  it  again* 
The  dutchefs  of  Marlborough  being  acquainted 
with  the  dangerous  fituation  of  her  ion,  went  in 
perfon  to  Dr.  RadcliffVs  houfe,  to  folicithis  aflift- 
ance.  But  as  foon  as  he  had  heard  in  what  man- 
ner the  young  marquis  had  been  treated,  and  the 
dutchefs  continuing  very  urgent  with  him  to  go 
down  to  Cambridge,  he  is  laid  to  have  addrefled 
himfelf  to  her  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Madam, 
I  ihouldonly  put  you  to  a  great  expence  to  no  pur- 
pofe  5  for  you  have  nothing  to  do  for  his  lordfhip 
now,  but  to  fend  down  an  undertaker,  to  take  care 
of  his  funeral ;  for  I  can  afiure  your  grace,  he  is 
dead  by  this  time  of  a  diftemper  called  the  dotfor  ', 
though  he  would  have  been  recovered  from  the 
irnall-pox,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of 
that  unfortunate  malady."  Nor  was  he,  it  is  faid, 
out  in  his  conjectures  j  for  as  foon  as  the  dutchefs 
had  returned  to  her  apartments  atSt.  James's  houfe, 
a  meifenger  arrived  with  the  news  of  the  young 
marquis's  death. 

In  1704,  a  general  colledtion  being  made  for 
propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  unknown  to  any  of  the  fociety,  fettled  50!, 
per  annum,  payable  for  ever  to  them,  under  a  con- 
cealed name.  In  the  fame  year,  he  alfo  made  a  pre- 
fent  of  500!.  to  the  deprived  bifhop  of  Norwich, 
to  be  diftributed  among  the  poor  non-juring  clergy  ; 
but  he  dcfired  this  alfo  to  be  kept  fecret  j  and  it  was 
not  known,  till  after  the  bifliop's  death,  from  whence 
the  benefaction  came,  but  it  was  then  difcovered 
by  RadclifFe's  letter  upon  the  fubjecr.,  being  found 
among  the  prelate's  papers. 

A  tew  days   before  the  death  of  prince  George 
of  Denmark,    huiband   to    queen   Anne,    applica- 
tjon  was  made  to  Dr.Radcliifc  to  attend  him.  The. 
prince  had  for  fome  years  before  been  troubled  with 
anafthma  and  dropfy  -f  for  the  cure  of  which,  he 

was 
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was  perfuaded  by  her  majefly,  and  his  own  phjTi- 
cians,  to  go  to  Bath.  Accordingly,  he  went  thi-. 
ther,  accompanied  by  the  queen,  the  year  before 
he  died  ;  and  as  he  thought  himfelf  much  better 
after  he  came  to  Bath,  the  queen  and  court  exprefs- 
ed  their  admiration  at  the  healing  virtues  of  the  wa- 
ters there,  and  applauded  the  fkill  of  the  phyficians 
who  hadadvifed  the  journey.  But  Katlcliffe  then 
faid,  "that  the  enfuing  year  would  let  them  all 
know  their  mi  (takes,  in  following  fuch  prepofterous 
and  unadvifed  counfels  ;  fince  the  very  nature  of 
a  dropfy  might  have  led  thofe,  whofe  duty  it  was 
to  have  prescribed"  proper  medicines  for  the  cure  of 
it,  into  other  precautions  for  the  fafety  of  fo  illuf- 
trious  a  patient,  than  the  choice  of  means  that  muft 
unavoidably  feed  it,"  And  indeed  the  prince  foon 
fell  into  arelapfe,  and  after  a  fix  month's  ftruggle, 
was  feized  in  fuch  a  manner  with  violent  fhiverings 
and  convulfions,  on  the  22d  of  October  1708, 
that  his  phyficians  were  of  opinion  Dr.  RadclifFe 
was  the  on!y  perfon  now  to  be  applied  to.  In  pur- 
fuance  of  this  advice,  the  queen,  fetting  afide  for- 
mer refentments,  out  of  concern  for  the  preferva-- 
tipn  of  the  prince's  life,  caufed  RadclifFe  to  be  fent 
for  in  one  of  her  own  coaches  ;  and  was  pleafed  to 
tell  him,  "  that  no  rewards  or  favours  (hould  be 
wanting,  could  he  but  remove  the  convulfions  fhe 
v/as  troubled  with,  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  which  her 
clearly  beloved  hufband  bore."  But  the  doctor,  who 
was  unaccurlomed  to  flattery,  inftant'y  gave  her 
majefly  to  underftand,  that  nothing  but  death  could 
releafe  his  hi^hnefs  from  the  pangs  he  v/as  afflicted 
with  ;  and  faid,  <c  that  though  it  might  be  a  rule 
among  furgeons  to  apply  caufHcks  to  fuch.  as  were 
burnt  or  fcalded,  it  was  very  irregular  among  phy- 
iicians,  to  drive  and  expel  watery  humours  from  the- 
body  by  draughts  of  the  fame  element.  However,, 
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he  would  leave  fomething  in  writing,  whereby 
iueh  hydropics  and  anodynes  fhould  be  prepared  for 
him,  as  fhould  give  him  an  eafier  pailage  out  of 
this  world  ;.  fmce  he  had  been  fo  tampered  with, 
that  nothing  in  the  art  of  phyfic  could  keep  the 
prince  alive  more  than  fix  days."  Arid  accordingly 
he  died  on  the  28th  of  the  fame  month. 

Dr.  Radcliffe  was  himfelf  fufficiently  addi&ed 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth;  yet  he  was  apt  to 
treat  thofe  with  great  contempt,  who  behaved  to 
him  in  a  mean  or  niggardly  manner.  This  was 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Tyfon 
of  Hackney,  a  perfon  of  great  wealth,  and  who 
was  faid  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  be  worth  more 
than  300,000!.  It  happened  that  this  man,  who 
was  as  much  diflinguifhed  by  the  meannefs  of  his 
foul  as  the  largenefs  of  his  fortune,  had  fo  long 
dealt  with  quacks,  for  cheapnefs  fake,  that  he  was 
reduced  to  the  lo weft  ebb  of  life;  his  continuance 
in  it  being  in  a  manner  defpaired  of.  His  friends 
and  neighbours  had  repeated  their  iniiances  with 
him  to  no  manner  of  purpofe,  that  he  would  apply 
to  feme  able  phyfician  for  advice,  as  his  cafe  appear- 
ed to  be  fo  dangerous ;  but  the  expence  feemed  to 
"be  a  greater  terror  than  even  the  apprehenfions  of 
death  itfelf.  At  length,  however,  the  extreme  near, 
view  of  the  next  world,  frightened  him  into  a  re  - 
folution  of  ufmg  fome  proper  means  to  make  his 
abode  in  this  as  long  as  poffible.  In  order  to  which,, 
he  pitched  upon  Dr.  RadclifFe,  as  the  only  perfon, 
capable  of  giving  him  relief  in  this  dangerous  ftate  :. 
but  the  great  difficulty  was,  how  to  keep  the  doc- 
tor from  difcovcring  him,,  fo  that  he  might  procure 
the  affi (lance  without  the  ufual  expence.  Atlaft,, 
with  that  view,  he  and  his  wife  agreed  to  wait  upon 
the  doctor  at  his  own  houfe  ;  and  being  carried  in 
their  own  coach  to  the  Royal-exchange,  there  they 
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hired  a  hack  to  Bloomfibury,  where  Radcliffe  then 
lived.  When  they  came  to  his  houfe,  with  two 
guineas  in  hand,  and  a  very  mean  habit,  Mr.Tyfon 
opened  his  cafe  to  the  dodor,  not  without  alledg- 
ing  his  poverty,  as  a  motive  for  having  advice  upon, 
moderate  terms.  But  neither  his  ficknefs  nor  his 
apparel  had  difguifed  him  fo  much  as  to  deceive 
RadclifFe,  who  happened  to  know  his  face.  He 
had,  therefore,  no  fooner  heard  what  he  had  to 
fay,  and  taken  his  gold,  but  he  told  him,  that 
"  he  might  go  home,  and  die  and  be  damned, 
without  a  fpeedy  repentance ;  for  both  death  and 
the  devil  were  ready  for  one  Tyfon  of  Hackney, 
who  had  raifed  an  immenfe  eftate  out  of  the  fpoils 
of  the  public,  and  the  tears  of  orphans  and  widows  ; 
and  would  certainly  be  a  dead  man  in  ten  days." 
And  the  event,  we  are  told,  did  not  falfify  the  pre- 
diction ;  for  the  old  ufurer  returned  to  his  houfe, 
quite  confounded  with  the  fentence  that  had  been 
paiTed  upon  him,  and  died  within  eight  days  after. 

In  1712,  the  young  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Dr.  RadciLiflV 
was  taken  ill  of  thefmall-pox  at  his  houfe  in  Lon- 
tron.    The  doclror  being  fent  for,  found  his  grace's 
chamber  window-fhutters  clofed  up  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, by  the  order  of  the  dutchefs  his  grandmother, 
that  hardly  a  breath  of  air  could  come  into  the 
room,  fo  that  the  duke  was  almoft  deprived  of  the 
very  means  of  rcfpiration.  This  had  been. the  prac- 
tice of  the  phyficians  when  the  dutchefs  wns  young, 
and  therefore  flie  was  refolred  to  abide  by  this  me- 
thod, as  the  moft  proper  in  this  conjuncture,  beino; 
fearful  that  her  grand fon  might othei  wife-catch  coU^, 
by  which  means  fhe  might  lofe  a  life  that  was  fo  dear 
to  her.     She  had  alfo  taken  a  refolution  to  give  her 
attendance  upon  the  duke  in  perfon,  during  his  fick~ 
nef?^  and  was  in  the  moft  violent  coniternation  a-nd. 
M  6.  paflion. 
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paflion  imaginable,  when  Dr.  Radcliffe,  at  his  firft 
vifit,  ordered  the  curtains  of  the  bed  to  be  drawn 
open,  and  the  light  to  be  let  in  as  ufual  into  his  bed- 
chamber. "How,  (faid  the  dutchefs,)  have  you  a 
mind  to  kill  my  grandfon  ?  Is  this  the  tendernefs  and 
affection  you  have  always  expreffed  for  his  perfon  ? 
'Tis  moft  certain,  his-  grandfather  and  I  were  ufcd 
after  another  manner;  nor  fhall  he  be  treated  other- 
wife  than  we  were,  fince  we  recovered,  and  lived 
to  a  great  age,  without  any  fuch  dangerous  experi- 
ments." "  All  this  may  be,  (replied  Radcliffe), 
but  I  mud  be  free  with  your  grace,  and  tell  you,, 
that  unlefs  you  will  give  me  your  word,  that  you'll 
inftantly  go  home  to  Chelfea,  and  leave  the  duke 
wholly  to  my  care,  I  {hall  not  ilir  one  foot  for  him  :. 
which,  if  you  will  do,  without  intermeddling  with, 
your  unneceiTary  advice,  my  life  for  his  that  he. 
never  mifcarries,  but  will  be  at  liberty  to  pay  you 
a  vifit  in  a  month's  time." 

*At  lair,  with  much  difficulty,  the  dutchefs  was 
perfuaded  to  acquiefcc  ;  and  had  the  fatisfaction  to 
fee  her  grand/on  in  the  time  limited  atChelfea,  and 
reftorcd  to  perfect  health.  In  confequence  of  which,, 
{he  had  fuch  an  implicit  faith  in  Radcliffe's  flail 
afterwards,  that  though  {he  was  then  in  the  85th 
year  of  her  age,  {he  declared,  "it  was  her  opinion 
fhe  fhould  never  die  while  he  lived,  it  being  in 
his  power  to  give  length  to  her  days,  by  his  never- 
failing  medicines." 

About  this  time,  the  renowned  prince  Eugene, 
came  over  intoEngiand;  and  it  happened  in  a  ihort 
tim-e  after  his  arrival,  that  the  Chevalier  deSoiibns,. 
his  highnefs's  nephew,  in  a  nightly  encounter  with 
the  watch,  was  fo  brui  ed,  that  he  was  thrown  into 
a  violent  Fever,  which  was  falfely  faid  to  terminate 
in  the  fmall-pox,  to  cover  the  reproach  of  fuch  an, 
unprincely  difaiter.  Hereupon  Dr.  RadclifFe  being 

called 
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called  upon  for  his  advice,  very  frankly  told  the 
prince,  "that  he  was  extremely  concern  eel  he 
could  be  of  no  fervice  to  him,  in  the  recovery  of  a 
perfon  fo  dear  and  nearly  related  to  him,  as  the 
chevalier,  fmce  the  Sieur  Swartenburgh,  his  high- 
nefs's  phyfician,  had  put  it  out  of  his  power,  by 
milraking  the  nature  of  the  diftemper  ;  but  that  he 
(hould  hold  it  atnongft  the  greateft  honours  he  bad 
ever  received,  if  he  might  have  the  happinefs  of 
entertaining  fo  great  a  general,  to  whofe  noble  at- 
chievements  the  world  was  indebted,  at  his  poor 
habitation."  Ths  chevalier  died  ibon  after,  and 
was  interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey.  But  prince 
Eugene  afterwards  remembering  Dr.  Radclifre's  in- 
vitation, fent  him  word,  that  he  intended  to  come 
and  dine  with  him  on  a  certain  day.  The  doctor 
made  provifion  accordingly,  but  initead  of  ragouts 
and  other  fafhionable  diihes,  ordered  his  table  to 
be  covered  with  folid  difhesof  beef,  pork,  and  mut- 
ton, drefled  after  the  Englifh  manner,  for  the  firit 
courfe ;  at  which  feveral  of  the  nobility  who  were 
'  prefent,  and  were  little  accuflomed  to'whole  joints 
of  butcher's  meat,  made  light  of  the  doctor's  enter- 
tainment. But  the  prince,  upon  taking  leave  of  him,, 
(aid  in  French,  "  Doctor,  I  have  been  fed  at  other 
tables  like  a  courtier,  but  received  at  yours  as  a  fol- 
dier  ;  for  which  I  am  highly  indebted  to  you,  fmce 
I  murt  tell  you,  that  I  am  more  ambitious  of  being 
called  by  the  latter  appellation,  than  the  former.. 
Nor  can  I  wonder  at  the  bravery  of  theBritifh  na- 
tion, that  has  fuch  food  and  liquors  (alluding  to 
forne  very  fine  ale)  of  their  own  growth,  as  what 
y,ou  have  this  day  given  us  a  proof  of," 

In  17135  Dr.  Radcliffe  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  the  town  of  Buckingham ;  and  when 
the  malt-tax  bill  \vris  brought  in,  whereby  the  Scots 
were  to  be  airefled  in  proportion  to  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England,  the  doftor  made  the 
1  following 
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following  fhort  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons  in 
favour  of  the  bill. 

«  Mr.  Speaker, 

c  I  am  fenfible,  that  though  I  am  an  old  man, 
I  am  but  a  young  member,  and  therefore  fhould 
decline  fpeaking,  till  my  betters  have  delivered  their 
fentiments  ;  but  young  and  old  are  obliged  to  fhew 
their  duty  to  their  country,  which  I  look  upon  with- 
the  eyes  of  a  fon  to  his  parent.  Crcefus's  fon,  that 
was  tongue-tyed,  fpoke  when  his  father  was  in 
danger;  and  I,  who  otherwife  fhould  have  no  re- 
lifh  for  fpeech-making,  do  the  fame  upon  much  the 
fame  motive.  The  North  -Britifh  member  that 
fpoke  laft,  fays,  their  nation  has  had  hsrdfhips 
enough  put  upon  them  in  other  matters  relating 
to  the  union,  not  to  have  an  addition  made  to  them 
in  this  article  of  the  malt- tax.  But,  by  that  wor- 
thy gentleman's  leave,  I  muft  beg  the  favour  to  fay 
that  all  the  hardfhips,  if  any,  lay  on  the  fide  of  Eng- 
land. For,  as  I  take  it,  to  give  on  the  one  part, 
and  to  receive  on  the  other,  are  two  different  cafes  i. 
therefore,  it  is  but  fitting  they  fhould  refund  the 
equivalent  we,  who  are  fuch  great  gainers  by  it, 
made  them  a  prefent  of,  or  acquiefce  in  this  duty 
upon  malt,  which  will  not  come  to  the  20th  part 
of  it.  Since  it  is  very  reafonable  that  we,  who  have 
given  them  money  to  come  and  incorporate  with 
us,  ought  to  have  it  returned  us  again,  if  they 
refufe  to  be  upon  equal  terms  with  us.  This  is 
my  fenfe  of  the  matter,  therefore  I  am  for  reading 
the  bill  a  fecond  tune.'  The  doctor  alfo  made  a 
fpeech  in  favour  of  the  bill  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  fchifm. 

On  the  ift  of  Auguft  1714,  queen  Anne  died.; 
and  a  report  was  foon  after  propagated,  that  not 
only  the  privy-council,  but  the  c^ueen  herfelf,  had 
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given  orders  for  Dr.  Radclifre  to  be  prefent  at  a  con- 
fultation  with  the  other  phyficians,  and  that  he  ex- 
cufed  himfelf  from  coming,  under  pretence  of  an  in- 
difpofition.  This  rumour  caufed  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  nation  to  be  much  incenfed  againft  RadclifFe  : 
but  the  truth  is  faid  to  be,  that  his  name  was  never 
fo  much  as  mentioned,  either  by  the  queen,  or  any 
one  lord  of  the  council ;  and  that  he  was  only  fent 
to  by  the  lady  Mafham,  two  hours  before  her  ma- 
jefty's  death,  without  their  knowledge,  after  the 
doctor  had  received  the  particulars  of  her  cafe  from 
Dr..  Mead.  RadclifFe  was  then  down  at  his  feat  at 
Cafehalton,  or  Carfhalton,  much  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  which  had  feized  his  head  and  ftomach,  and 
made  him  utterly  unfit  to  travel.  However,  he  fent 
word  by  the  mcifenger,  "  that  his  duty  to  her  rna- 
jefty  would  oblige  him  to  attend  her,  had  he  proper 
orders  for  fo  doing;  but  he  judged  as  matters  at  that 
juncture  flood  between  him  and  the  queen,  wha 
had  taken  an  antipathy  againft  him,  that  his  pre- 
fence  would  be  of  more  difTervice  to  her  majefty 
than  ufe;  and  that  fmce  her  majefty's  cafe  was 
defperate,  and  her  diftemper  incurable,  he  could 
not  at  all  think  it  proper  to  give  her  any  difturbance 
in  her  laft  moments,  which  were  fo  very  near  at 
hand  ;  but  rather  an  act  of  duty  and  companion, 
to  let  her  majefty  die  as  eafily  as  v/as  poilible." 

Many  perfons,  however,  continued  to  be  much 
exafperated  againft  Radclifre,  for  his  fuppofed  ne- 
glect of  the  late  queen ;  fo  that  one  of  his  old  friends, 
and  with  whom  he  had  always  voted  on  the  tory 
fide,  made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of  commons,,  that 
Dr.  RadclifFe  might  be  fummoned  to  attend  in  his 
place,  in  order  to  be  cenfured,  for  not  waiting 
upon  the  queen  In  her  laft  extremities.  This  is 
referred  to  in  the  following  letter  which  the  doctor 
wrote  to  another  of  his  friends ;. 

«•  Dear 
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_  ^        c  Cafehalton, 

'Dear  SIR,  Auguft,  17,4. 

*  I  could  not  have  thought  fo  old  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  To  good  a  friend  as  Sir  John  always  pro- 
feflTed  himfelf,    would   have   made  fuch  a  motion 
againil  me.     God  knows  my  will  to  do  her  majefty 
any  fervice,  has  ever  got  the   {tart  of  my  ability; 
and  I  have   nothing  that   gives  me  greater  anxiety 
and  trouble,  than  the  death  of  that  great  and  glo- 
rious prince fs.     I  muft  do  that  jufticeto  the  phy- 
ikians  that  attended  her  in  her  illnefs,  from  a  fight 
of  the  method  that  was  taken  for  her  prefervation, 
transmitted  me  by  D,r.  Mead,  as  to  declare  nothing 
was  omitted  for  her  prefervation  ;    but  the   people 
about  her  (the  plagues  of  Egypt  fallen  them)  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  phyfic  to  be  of  any  benefit  to 
her.  I  know  the  nature  of  attending  crowned  heads 
in  their  laft  moments,  too  well,  to  be  fond  of  wait- 
ing upon  them,  without  being  lent  for  by  a  proper 
authority.  You  have  heard  of  pardons  being  figned. 
for  phyficians,  before  a  fovereign's  demife.     How- 
ever, as  ill  as  1  was,  I  would  have  went  to  the  queen 
in  a  horfe-littcr,  had  either  her  majefty  or  thofe  in 
commiilion  next   to  her,  commanded  me  fo  to  do. 
You   may  tell  Sir  John   as  much,  and  aflure  him. 
from  me,    that  his  zeal  for  her  rnajefty,  will  not 
excufe  his  ill  ufage  of  a  friend,  who  has  drank  many 
a  hundred  bottles  with  him,  and  cannot,  even  after 
this  breach  of  a  good  underftanding^  that  ever  was 
preferved  between  us,  but  have  a  very  good  efteem 
for  him,      I  mult  alfo  defire  you   to  thank  Tom 
Chapman  for  his  fpeech  in  my  behalf,  fmce  I  hear 
it  is  thefirft  heever  made,  which  is  taken  the  more 
kindly ;  and  to  acquaint  him  that  I  fhall  be  glad 
to  fee  him  at  Cafehalton,  fince  I  fear  (for  fo  the 

gout 
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gout  tells  me)  that  we  fhall   never  fit  any  more  in 
the  houfe  of  commons  together. 

*  1  am,  Dear  Sir, 
c  Yours, '  with  the  greateft  friendfhip 

*  and  obfervance, 
<  JOHN    RADCLIFFE.' 

The  indignation  of  many  againft  the  do&or,  ef- 
pecially  of  the  more  violent  tories,  who  profeiFed  a 
great  reverence  for  the  memory  of  queen  Anne,  was 
at  length  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  he  was  not 
without  ftrong  apprehenfions  of  being  alTaiTinatcd. 
This  appears  from  the  following  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Mead,  and  which  was  directed  to  that 
phyfician,  at  Child's  coffee-houfe,  in  St.  Paul's 
church -yard. 

,  -P.        c  Cafchalton, 

•Dear  SIR,  Auguft  3,  ,7'i4. 

*  I  give  you  and  your  brother  many  thanks  for 
the  favour  you  intend  me  to-morrow  j  and  if  there 
is  any  other  friend  that  will  be  agreeable  to  you, 
he  fhall  meet  with  an  hearty  welcome  from  me  : 
Dinner  fhall  be  on  the  table  by  Two,  when  you 
fhall  be  fure  to  find  me  ready  to  wait  on  you.  Nor 
fhall  I  be  at  any  other  time  from  home,  becaufe 
I  have  received  feveral  letters  that  threaten  me  with 
being  pulled  in  pieces,  if  ever  I  come  to  London. 
After  fuch  menaces  as  thefe,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine, 
that  the  converfation  of  two  fuch  very  good  friends,  . 
is  not  only  extremely  defirable,  but  the  enjoyment 
of  it  will  be  a  great  happinefs  and  fatisfaction  to 
him,  who  is, 

*  Dear  Sir, 
*  Your  moft  obliged  humble  fervant^ 

'  JOHN  RADCLIFFE.' 

There 
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There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Do&or's 
chagrin  at  his  having  incurred  fo  much  odium  as 
rendered  it  unfafe  for  him  to  go  abroad,  and  his 
confinement  at  home  on  that  account,  greatly  con- 
tributed towards  fhortening  his  life.  Indeed,  he 
afTerts  this  himfelf,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  earl 
of  Denbigh,  which  is  dated  the  I5th  of  October 
1714.  c  Your  lordfhip,  fays  he,  is  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  temper,  to  imagine,  that  I  could 
bear  the  reproaches  of  my  friends,  and  threats  of 
my  enemies,  without  laying  them  deeply  at  heart ; 
efpecially  fince  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  one, 
nor  foundation  for  the  other  ;  and  you  will  give 
me  credit,  when  I  fay  thefe  confiderations  alone 
have  fhortened  my  days.  I  dare  perfuade  myfdf, 
that  the  reports  which  have  been  raifed  of  me,  re- 
lating to  my  non-attendance  on  the  queen  in  her 
lafl  moments,  are  received  by  you,  as  by  others  of 
my  conftant  and  aflured  friends,  with  an  air  of 
contempt  and  difbelief  j  and  could  wifli  they  made 
as  little  impreflion  on  me.  But  I  find  them  to  be 
infupportable,  and  have  experienced,  that  though 
there  are  repellent  medicines  for  difeafes  of  the 
body,  thofe  of  the  mind  are  too  ftrong  and  impe- 
tuous for  the  feeble  refinance  of  the  moft  powerful 
artifV 

In  this  letter,  RadclifFe  alfo  regrets  that  he  had 
indulged  himfelf  in  fuch  liberties  with  his  bottle 
companions,  and  advifes  lord  Denbigh,  who  was 
one  of  them,  to  adopt  a  more  regular  courfe  of  life. 
«  Your  lordfhip  knows  how  far  an  air  of  jollity  has 
obtained  amongft  you  and  your  acquaintance,  and 
how  many  of  them,  in  a  few  years,  have  died 
martyrs  to  excefs.  Let  me  conjure  you,  therefore, 
for  the  good  of  your  own  foul,  the  prefervation  of 
your  health,  and  the  benefit  of  the  public,  to  deny 
yourfelf  the  deflruclive  liberties  you  have  hitherto- 

tak.cn  j 
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taken  ;  and  which,  I  muft  confefs,  with  a  heart 
full  of  forrow,  I  have  been  too  great  a  partaker  of 
in  your  company.' 

Radcliffe  had  long  before  this  fent  fome  advice 
of  the  fame  kind  to  lord  Craven,  which  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  untimely  end  of  thdr  common 
friend,  Mr.  William  Nutley.  And  when  that 
nobleman  died,  the  doctor  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
duke  of  Beaufort,  in  which,  after  observing,  that 
the  diforder  which  carried  off  lord  Craven,  was 
brought  on  him  by  his  free  manner  of  living,  he 
recommended  it  to  his  grace,  to  confult  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  health,  '  by  letting  the  exercifes 
of  the  field  fhare  with  the  pleafure  of  the  bottle. 

An  inftance  of  Radcliffe's  generofity  to  this  Mr. 
Nutley  deferves  to  be  recorded.  This  gentleman 
being  fomewhat  indifpofed,  the  doclor  made  him  a 
vifit  both  as  a  friend  and  phyfician  ;  but  upon  ex- 
amining into  the  (late  of  his  health,  he  found  that 
his  diforder  lay  rather  in  his  mind  than  his  body, 
and  fufpedted  that  it  arofe  from  fome  embarraffment 
in  his  circumftances.  Radcliffe,  therefore,  went 
away,  and  told  him,  he  would  prefcribe  fuch  a 
remedy  as  fhould  infallibly  cure  him.  Accordingly 
he  foon  after  fent  him  two  hundred  guineas,  with 
a  letter,  in  which  he  affurcd  him  that  three  hun- 
dred more  were  at  his  fervice.  And  he  found  that  he 
had  adopted  the  right  method  of  treating  his  friend's 
cafe,  who  was  much  fooner  recovered  from  his 
indifpofition  by  the  doctor's  money,  than  he  would 
have  been  by  any  medicines  he  could  have  pre- 
fcribed  for  him. 

Dr.RadclifFe  died  on  the  ift  of  November  1714; 
and  his  body  lay  in  ftate,  at  the  houfe  where  he 
died,  'till  the  2;th  of  that  month.  It  was  then 
removed  to  the  houfe  of  an  undertaker  in  the  Strand, 
from  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  Oxford,  where  it 
/  was 
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was  interred  on  Friday  the  third  of  December  fol- 
lowing, on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  organ-gallery 
in  St.  Mary's  church,  in  that  univerfity,  to  which 
he  had  left  by  his  will  the  greateft  part  cf  his 
eftate.  Ail  the  colleges  and  halls  in  the  univerfity 
were  directed  to  toll  a  bell  on  the  day  on  which 
the  doctor  was  buried  ;  as  had  alfo  been  done  two 
days  before,  when  an  oration  was  made  in  honour 
of  his  memory  by  the  univerfity-orator.  His  fu- 
neral was  attended  by  the  vice-chancellor,  the 
regius  profefibr  of  phyfic,  and  all  of  that  faculty  ; 
by  the  noblemen  of  the  univerfity,  the  doctors  and 
bachelors  of  divinity  and  lav/,  and  the  mafters  of 
arts.  And  before  the  interment,  a  Latin  oration 
was  made  over  the  body  in  the  convocation-howfe. 

Dr.  Radcliife,  was  the  molt  celebrated  phyfician 
of  his  time,  and  was  generally  confidered  as  fu- 
perior  to  all  others  as  a  fuccefsful  practitioner. 
His  greateft  excellence  fcems  to  have  been,  an  hap- 
py fagacity  in  finding  out  the  caufes  of  difeafes, 
which  the  better  enabled  him  to  apply  th'J  proper 
remedies.  As  he  was  apt  to  fpeak  con  tern  ptuoufly 
of  other  phyficians,  and  of  their  modes  of  practice, 
fothe  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  in  his  own  time,  as 
well  as  fince,  have  fpoken  very  fligh;ingly  of  him 
in  their  turn.  It  is  probable,  that  people  in  gene- 
ral entertained  too  high  an  opinion  of  him,  to  the 
prejudice  of  other  phyficians  of  real  merit ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  feems  reafon  to  believe,  that 
thofe  cf  the. fame  profeffion  have  not  done  juftice 
to  the  medical  abilities  of  Radclifre.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
had  an  high  opinion  of  Radcliffe's  merit ;  and  in 
order  toexprefs  more  emphatically  his  contempt  of 
fuch  perfons  as  fpcnt  the  be{J  part  of  their  time 
in  niceties  of  language,  and  verbal  criticifms,  he 
obferves,  in  the  introduction  to  the  fecond  volume 
of  his  Natural  Hiilory  of  Jamaica,  that  one  of  this 

turn 
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turn  would  needs  perfuade  him,  that  Dr.  Radcliffe 
could  not  cure  a  difeafe,  becaufe  he  had  feen  a  re- 
cipeof  his,  wherein  the  word  Pilula  was  fpelt  with 
II.  Radclifie  was  not  an  hard  ftudent,  but  he  cer- 
tainly had  a  liberal  education,  and  was  unqueition- 
ably  a  man  of  wit,  and  ftrong  natural  underfrand- 
ing  j  and  the  uncommon  extenfivenefs  of  his  prac- 
tice, muft  have  greatly  contributed  towards  increaf- 
ing  his  (kill  and  abilities  as  aphyfician. 

By  his  will  Dr.  RadclifFe  left  loool.  per  annum 
to  his  lifter,  Mrs.  Hannah  Redfhaw,  for  her  life; 
to  his  filter,  Mrs.  Millicent  Radcliffe,  500!.  per 
annum  for  her  life  ;  and  to  two  of  his  nephews,  to 
one  .500!.  per  annum  for  life,  and  to  the  other  200!. 
He  alfo  gave  the  fum  of  500!.  per  annum  for  ever 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hofpital,  towards  mending 
thedietofthe  patients;  and  alfo  iool.  for  ever,  for 
buying  linen  for  the  faid  hofpital.  He  alfo  gave  an- 
nuities for  their  lives  to  five  of  his  fervants ;  and  to 
his  four  executors  500!.  each  for  their  trouble. 

But  the  principal  part  of  his  eftate  he  bequeath- 
ed to  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  was  a 
very  munificent  benefaclor.  He  left  all  his  eitates 
in  Yorkihirein  truft,  to  pay  thereout  6ool.  per.  an- 
num, to  two  perfons  to  be  criofen  out  of  the  Uni- 
•vcrfity  of  Oxford,  when  they  are  mailers  of  arts, 
and  entered  on  the  phyficline.  They  are  to  receive 
this  fum  for  their  maintenance  for  the  fpace  of  ten 
years,  and  no  longer  ;  the  half  of  which  time,  at 
leaft,  they  are  to  travel  in  parts  beyond  fea,  for  their 
better  improvement.  And  the  yearly  overplus  of 
his  Yorkinire  eftates  he  left  to  Univerfity  college 
in  Oxford,  for  the  buying  perpetual  advowfons  for 
the  members  of  that  college.  He  alfo  left  fivethou- 
fand  pounds  for  building  the  front  of  Univerfity- 
college,  down  to  Logic-lane,  anfwerable  to  the 
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front  that  was  already  built;  and  for  building  the 
Matter's  lodgings  therein,  and  chambers  for  his 
two  travelling  fellows.  He  likewife  left  forty  thou- 
iand  pounds  for  building  a  library  in  Oxford,  and 
purchafmg  the  lands  on  which  it  was  to  be  built ; 
and  gave  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum 
forever,  as  a  falary  for  the  library -keeper;  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  ever,  for  purchaf- 
ing  books  for  the  faid  library ;  and  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  for  keeping  it  in  repair. 

The  Radcleian  Library  was  fin ifhed  in  the  year 
1747,  and  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.     JamesGibbs  was  the  architect  by  whom 
it  was  erected.     It  ftands  in  the  middle  of  a  mag- 
nificent   fquare,    formed    by    St.   Mary's  church, 
the  public  fchools,  and  Brazen-nofe  and  All-fouls 
colleges.  It  is  a  fumptuous  pile  of  building,  fland- 
ing  upon  arcades,   which,  circularly  difpofed,  in- 
clofe  a  fpacious  dome,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the 
library  itfelf,  and  into  which  there  is  an  afcent  by 
a  flight  of  fpiral  fteps,  well  executed.  The  library, 
which  has  been  ftiled  a  complete  pattern  of  elegance 
and  majeity  in  building,  is  adorned  with  fine  com- 
partments of  ftucco.     It  is  enclofed  by  a  circular 
feries  of  arches,  beautified  with  feftoons,  and  fup- 
ported  by  pilafters  of  the  Ionic  order ;  behind  thefe 
arches  are  formed  two  circular  galleries  above  and 
below,  where  the  books  are  difpofed  in  elegant  ca- 
binets :  the  compartments  of  the  cieling  in  the  up- 
per gallery  are  finely  ftuccoed  :  the  pavement  is  of 
two  colours,  and  made  of  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  ftone, 
brought  from  Hart's  foreft  in  Germany  ;  and  over 
the  door  is  a  ftatue  of  Dr.  RadclifFe,  well  executed 
by  Rylbrack.     The  finifhing  and  decorations  of 
this  Attic  edifice,  are  all  in  the  higheft  tafte  ima- 
ginable; and  the  beautiful  area  in  which  this  noble 
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library  ftands,  is  adorned  with  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  obeliiks  and  lamps. 

As  Dr.  Radcliffe's  eftates  produced  more  than 
was  fufficient  for  the  particular  purpofes  for  which 
he  bequeathed  them,  his  truftees  erected  and  com- 
pletely furnifhed  the  public  infirmary,  at  the  north 
fide  of  the  city  of  Oxford  ;  and  which  is  deno- 
minated "  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  for  the  relief 
of  the  lick  and  lame  poor,  from  whatever  county  re- 
commended." This  is  an  infHtution  naturally  cal- 
culated to  be  productive  of  very  extenlive  benefit ; 
as,  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  that  of  Oxford,  it  not  on- 
ly relieves  the  poor,  but  ferves  as  a  fchool  for  thofe 
who  iludy  the  healing  art. 


*#*  Authorities.  Radcliffe's  Life  and  Letters, 
4th  edit.  8vo.  1736.  Biog,  Britann.  Britifh  Biog» 
vol.  7. 
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The  LIFE  of 

JOHN     FLA  M  STEED. 

[A.  D.  1646,  to  1719.] 

JOHN  FLAMSTEED,  the  celebrated Aftro- 
nomer  and  Mathematician,  was  the  Ton  of 
Stephen  Flamfteed,  a  fubftantial  yeoman  of  Den  by, 
a  village  in  Derbyfliire,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1646.  He  had  from  his  infancy  a  natural  ten- 
dernefs  of  conftitution,  which  he  could  never  fur- 
mount.  He  was  educated  at  the  free-fchool  of 
Derby ;  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  was  afflicted 
with  a  fevere  fit  of  ficknefs,  which  being  followed 
by  a  confumption,  and  other  diflempers,  prevented 
his  going  to  the  univerfity,  as  had  been  intended. 

He  was  taken  from  fchool  in  the  year  1662, 
^nd  within  a  month  or  two  after,  had  John  de 
Sacrobofco's  book  "  De  Sphaera"  lent  him,  which  he 
fet  himfelf  to  read  without  any  inftruiior.  This  ac- 
cident, and  the  leifure  which  he  now  had,  laid  the 
ground-work  of  all  that  mathematical  and  aftrono- 
mical  knowledge,  for  which  he  became  afterwards 
fo  celebrated.  He  had  already  read  a  great  deal  of 
hiftory,  ecclefiaflical  as  well  as  civil;  but  this 
fcibjed:  was  entirely  new  to  him,  and  he  was  greatly 
delighted  with  it.  Having  tranflated  fo  much  from 
Sacrobofco,  as  he  thought  necefTary,  into  Englifh, 
he  proceeded  to  make  dials  by  the  direction  of  fuch 
ordinary  books  as  he  could  procure;  and  having 
changed  a  piece  of  aftrology,  found  among  his 
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father's  books,  for  Mr.  Street's  Caroline  tables,  hp 
fet  himfelf  to  calculate  the  places  of  the  planets. 
He  fpent  fome  part  of  his  time,  however,  in'aftro- 
.logical  ftudies,  yet  ib  as  to  make  them  fuhfervient 
to^ufcful  aftronomy;  for  he  never  was  captivated 
with  the  folemn  pretenfions  of  that  vain  fcience. 

Having  calculated  by  the  Caroline  tables  an 
-eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  ^was  to  happen  on  the 
2id  of  June  1666,  he  communicated  it  to  a  rela- 
tion, who  {hewed  it  to  Emanuel  Hal  ton,  Efq;  of 
Wing- field-manor,  in  Derbyfhire.  This  gentleman 
was  a  good  mathematician,  as  appears  from  fome 
of  his  pieces,  publifhed  in  the  appendix  to  Fofter's 
Mathematical  Mifccllanies.  He  came  to  fee  Mr. 
Flam  freed  foon  after;  and  finding  he  was  little 
acquainted  with  the  agronomical  performances  of 
others,  fent  him  Ricciolus's  New  Almagcii  in  La- 
tin, and  Kepler's  Rudolphine  Tables,  with  fome 
other  mathematical  books  to  which  lie  was  before 
•a  flranger.  And  from  this  time,  he  profecuted  his 
iludi-es  with  great  vigour,  and  with  equal  fuccefs. 

In  1669,  he  collected  fome  remarkable  eclipfcs 
of  the  fixed  itars  by  the  moon,  which  would  hap- 
pen in  1670,  calculating  them  from  the  Cr.roline 
tables  j  and  directed  them  to  lord  Brouncker,  then 
prefident  of  the  Royal  Society.  This  piece,  beiiv* 
read  before  the  Society,  was  fo  much  approved, 
that  it  procured  him  letters  of  thanks,  dated  Jan. 
the  ij.th,  1670,  from  Mr.Oldenburgh,  their  fecre- 
tary,  and  from  Mr.  John  Collins.  And  after  this 
he  had  accounts  ftnt  him  of  all  the  mathematical 
books  which  were  publifhed,  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

In  June  1670,  his  father,  who  had  hitherto  diT- 

countenanced  his  ftudies,  taking  notice  of  his  cor- 

refpondence  with  feveral  ingenious  men  whom  he 

had  never  feen,  advifed  him  to  take  a  journey  to 
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London,  that  he  might  be  perfonally  acquainted 
with  them.  Mr.  Flamfteed  gladly  embraced  this 
propofal,  and  vifited  Mr.  Oldenburgh  and  Mr. 
Collins;  and  they  introduced  him  to  Sir  Jonas 
Moore,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  mathematicians 
-.of  thofe  times,  and  the  firft  Englifh  author  of  a 
-Syftem  of  Mathematics.  Sir  Jonas  took  Mr.  Flam- 
;freed  under  his  protection,  prefented  him  Mr. 
Townley's  Micrometer,  and  undertook  to  procure 
him  glaiFes  for  a  telefcope  at  a  moderate  rate. 
Flamifeed  foon  after  went  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  vifited  Barrow,  Wroe,  and  Newton  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  he  entered  himfelf  a  ftudent  of 
Jefus- college  ;  and  Sir  Jonas  Moore  contributed 
to  his  expences. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1672,  he  extracted  fomc 
.obfervations  from  Mr.  Gafcoigne's  and  Mr.  Crab- 
tree's  letters,  on  mathematical  fubjects,  which  had 
not  been  made  public,,  and  which  he  tranflated  into 
Latin.  Hefinifhed  the  tranfcript  of  Mr.  Gafcoigne's 
papers  in  May  ;  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  year 
in  making  obfervations,  and  in  preparing  advertife- 
ments  of  the  approaches  of  the  moon  and  planets 
to  the  fixed  flars,  for  the  following  year.  Thefe 
were  pubiifhed  by  Mr.  Oldenburgh  in  thePhilofb- 
phical  Tran factions ;  with  fome  obfervations  on  the 
planets,  which  Mr.  FJamfteed  imparted  to  him. 

In  1673,  he  wrote  a  fmall  tract  in  Englifh  con- 
cerning the  true  and  apparent  diameters  of  all  the 
planets,  when  at  their  nearelr,  or  remoteft  diftances 
from  the  earth.  In  1674,  he  wrote  an  Ephemeris, 
to  fnew'the  falfity  of  aftrology,  and  the  ignorance  of 
thofe  that  pretended  to  it;  and  gave  a  table  of  the 
moon's  rifing  and  fetting  carefully  calculated,  to- 
gether with  the  eclipfes  and  approaches  of  the  moon 
.and  planets  to  the  fixed  {tars.  This  was  ccmmu- 
to  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  for  whom  Mr.  Flam  fteed 
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made  a  table  of  the  moon's  true  fouthings  that  year  ; 
from  which,  and  Mr.  Philips's  theory  of  the  tides, 
the  high  waters  being  made,  he  found  that  they 
Shewed  the  times  of  the  turn  of  the  tides  very  near, 
whereas  the  common  ieamens  rules  would  err  fome- 
times  two  or  three  hours. 

In  1674,  Mr.Flamfleed  pailin^  through  London 
in  the  way  to  Cambridge,  Sir  Jonas  Moore  informed 
him,  that  a  true  account  of  the  tides  would  be  high- 
ly acceptable  to  his  majefty  ;  upon  which  he  com- 
pofed  a  fmall  Ephemeris  for  the  king's  ufe»  Sir 
Jonas  had  heard  him  often  difcourfe  of  the  weather 
glafs,  or  barometer,  and  the  certainty  of  judging  of 
the  weather  by  it,  from  a  long  feries  of  obfervations 
he  had  made  upon  it ;  and  now  requeiled  him  to  let 
him  up  a  pair  of  thcfe  glaUes,  which  Mr,  Fiamiteed 
3id,  and  left  him  materials  for  making  more.  Sir 
Jonas  put  an  high  value  on  thefe  glailes  ;  and  men- 
tioning them  as  curiofities  to  the  king  and  duke 
of  York,  he  was  ordered  to  exhibit  them  the  next 
day,  which  he  did,  together  with  Mr.  Flam  deed's 
directions  for  judging  of  the  weather  from  their  ri- 
iing  or  falling.  Sir  Jonas  was  a  very  fmcere  friend 
to  Mr.  Flamileed  ;  he  took  much  pains  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  notice  and  patronage  of.  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  York ;  and  whenever  he  acquainted 
them  with  any  thing  curious  which  he  had  gathered 
fromMr.Flamfteed's  difcourfe,  he  told  them  frank- 
ly from  whom  he  had  it;  and  alfo  recommended 
him  to  the  nobility  and  perfons  of  diftinciion  about 
the  court. 

Mr.  Flamileed  having  taken  the  degree  of  mutter 
of  arts  at  Cambridge,  refolved  to  enter  into  holy  or- 
ders, and  to  fettle  at  a  fmall  living  near  Derby,  which 
was  in  the  gift  of  a  friend  of  his  father's.  In  the  mean 
time,  Sir  Jonas  Moore  having  notice  of  his  defign, 
"N  2  "  wrote 
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wrote  to  him  to  come  to  London,  whither  he  re- 
turned in  February  1675.  He  was  entertained  in 
the  houfe  of  that  gentleman,  who  had  other  views 
for  him;  but  Mr.,  Flamiteed  perfifting  in  his  refolu- 
tion  to  take  orders,  he  did  not  diiluade  him  from  it. 
On  the  4th  of  March  following,  Sir  Jonas  brought 
Mr.  Flamfteed  .1  warrant  to  be  the  king's  aitro- 
nomer,  with  a  falaty  of  lool.  per  annum,  payable 
out  of  the  office  of  ordnance,  to  commence  from 
the  Michaelmas  before.  This,  however,  did  not 
induce  him  to  relinquifh  his  defign  of  entering  into 
holy  orders  ;  fo  that  the  Kafter  following  he  was  or- 
dained at  Ely  houfe  by  bifhop  Gunning,  who  ever 
after  converted  freely  with  him,  and  particularly 
upon  the  new  philofophy  and  opinions,  though  that 
prelate  always  maintained  the  old. 

On  the  loth  of  Auguft  1675,  the  foundation  of 
the  royal  obfervatory  at  Greenwich  was  laid  ;  and 
as  Mr.Flamfteed  was  the  firit  royal  aitroncmer,  for 
whofe  tife  this  edifice  was  erected,  it  {till  bears  the 
name  of  Flamiteed- houfe.  During  the  building  of 
it  he  lodged  at  Greenwich  ;  and  his  quadrant  and 
telefcopes  being  kept  in  the  queen's  houfe  there,  he 
obierved  the  appulfes  of  the  moon  and  planets  to 
the  fixed  flars.  In  1681,  his  "  Doctrine  of  the 
fphere"  was  published  in  Sir  Jonas  Moore's  fyf- 
tem  of  the  mathematics. 

About  the  year  1684,  he  was  prefented  to  the 
living  of  Barifow,  near  Blechingley,  in  Surrey. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Flamiteed  obtained 
this  living,  the  following  account  is  given  by  Mr. 
Roger  North.  "  Sir  JonasMoore  once  invited  the 
lord-keeper  North  to  dine  with  him  at  the  tower  j 
and,  after  dinner,  prefented  Mr.  Fhmdeed.  His 
lordmip  received  him  with  much  familiarity,  aad 
encouraged  him  to  come  and  fee  him  often,  that  he 

might 
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might  have  the  pleafure  of  his  converfation.  The 
ftar-gazer  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf  in  that ;  and 
his  lordfhip  was  extremely  delighted  with  his  aep 
counts  and  obfervations  about  the  planets,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  attendant  on  Jupiter;  fhewing  how  the 
eclipfesof  them,  being  regular  and  calculable,  might 
rectify  the  longitude  of  places  upon  the  globe,  and 
demonftrating  that  light  did  not  pafs  infhmtaneoufly, 
but  in  time;  with  other  remarkables  in  the  heavens. 
Thefe  difcourfes  always  regaled  his  lordfhip;  and, 
a  good  benefice  falling  void,  not  far  from  the  ob- 
fervatory,  in  the  gift  of  the  great  fcal,  his  lordfhip 
g<;ve  it  10  Mr.  Flamfteed  ;  which  let  him  at  eafe  in 
his  fortunes,  and  encouraged  his  future  labours, 
from  which  great  things  were  expected;  as  applying 
the  Jovial  obfervations  to  marine  ufes,  for  finding 
longitudes  at  fea,  and  to  correct  the  globes,  cclef- 
tial  and  terreftrial,  which  were  very  faulty.  AnJ 
in  order  to  the  tvrft,  he  had  compofed  tables  of  the 
eciipfes  of  the  fateilites,  which  [hewed  when  they 
were  to  happen^  one  after  another;  and  of  their-, 
finely  painted  upon  neat  board,  he  made  a  prefent 
to  his  lordihip.  And  he  had  advanced  his  other 
defign  of  rectifying  maps,  by  having  provided  large 
blank  globes,  on  which  he  might  inlcribe  his  places 
corrected.  But  plenty  and  pains  fcldom  ciw'll  toge- 
ther ;  for  as  one  enters,  the  other  gives  way  :  and, 
in  this  inftance,  a  good  living,  penfions,  &c.  fpoilod 
a  good  cofmographer  and  aftronomer  $  fo  very  little 
is  left  of  Mr.  Flamfleed's  fedulous  and  judicious 
applications  that  way." 

In  juftice  to  Mr.  Flamfteed  it  fhould  be  obfervt-J, 
that  there  appears  no  juft  ground  forNorth's  reflec- 
tion againlt  him,  at  the  clofe  of  the  above  paflagc. 
His  aiironomical  inquiries  might  not  produce  all 
the  confequences  which  he  ibmetimes  expected 
N  3  frora 
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from  them  ;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  feems  to  have' 
arifen  from  any  want  of  application  in  him  :  for 
the  philosophical  tran  fad  ions  afford  ample  evidence- 
of  his  activity  and  diligence,  as  well  as  of  his  pene- 
tration and  cxa&nefs,  in  agronomical  Ihidies,  after' 
he  had  obtained  the  preferments  that  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  which  were  all  that  ever 
were  conferred  upon  him. 

In  December  1719,  Mr.  Flamfteed  was  feized 
with  the  ftranguary,  which  carried  him  off  on  the 
I  aft  day  of  that  month.  He  left  a  widow  behind  him, 
by  whom  he  had  no  children.  He  had  fpent  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge;  and 
his  uncommon  merit  as  an  aftronomer,  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  ableft  of  his  cotemporaries ;  particu- 
larly by  Dr.  John  Wallis,  Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  and 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  and,  amongft  his  foreign  cor- 
refpondents,  was  the  celebrated  Caffini. 

His  "  HiftoriaCoeleftisBritann;.ca"was  publifhed 
at  London  in  1725,  in  three  volumes,  fol'o,   and 
dedicated  to  the  king,  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret, Flamfteed,    and  Mr.  James  Hod gfon.     Great 
part  of  this'  work  had  been  printed  off  before  his' 
death,  and  the  reft   completed,  except  the  Prole-' 
gomena  prefixed  to  the  third  volume. 

The  celebrated  mathematician,  Dr.  John  Keill, 
obferves,  "  that  Mr.  Flamftecd,  with  indefatigable 
pains  for  more  than  forty  years,  watched  the  motions 
of  the  ffars,  and  has  given  us  innumerable  obferva- 
tions  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  which  he  made 
with  very  large  inftruments  exactly  divided  by  moil 
exquifite  art,  and  fitted  with  telefcopial  fights. 
Whence  we  are  to  rely  more  upon  the  obfcrvations 
he  hath  made,  than  on  thofe  that  went  before  him, 
who  made  their  cbfervations  with  the  naked  eye, 
without  the  afliftan.ee  of  telefcopes.  The  faid  Mr. 

Fhimfteed 
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Flaoifteed  has  likc\vife  compofed  the  Britifh  cata- 
logue of  the  fixed  ftars,  containing  about  three  thou- 
fand  ftars,  which  is  twice  the  number  that  are  in 
the  catalogue  of  Hevelius,  to  each  of  which  he  has 
annexed  its  longitude,  latitude,  right  afcenfion,  and 
diftance  from  the  pole,  together  with  the  variation- 
of  right  afcenlion  and  declination,  while  the  longi- 
tude increafes  a  degree.  This  catalogue,  together 
with  moft  of  his  obfervations,  is  printed  on  a  fine 
paper  and  character;  chiefly  at  the  expence  of  the 
late  prince  George  of  Denmark." 

*.£*  Authorities.  Biog.  B.ritann.  New,  Gen. 
Biog.  Diet.  North's  Life  of  lord  keeper  North. 
Kc;ll's  introd.  ad  ver.  aftronom.  in  praefkt. 


The  LIFE   of 

JOSEPH     ADDISO  N. 

[  A.  D.  1672,  to  1719.  ] 

JOSEPH  ADDISON,  the  fon  of  Lancelot  Addifon,. 
dean  of  Litchfield,  was  born  at  Milfton,  near 
Ambros-biiry,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  then  r&dor,  on  the  firftof  May, 
1672  ;  and,  being  not  thought  likely  to  live,  was 
baptized  on  the  fame  day,  as  appears  from  the 
church-rcgifter. 

The  firft  rudiments  of  education,    he   received 

under  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Naifh,  at  Am- 

bros-bury.     He  was  afterwards  removed  to  a  fchooi 

at  Salifbury,  and  from  thence  to  the  Charter-houfe, 

N   4  where- 
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where  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Dr. 
1-11  is,  and  where  he  contra  died  an  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Steele,  afterwards  Sir  Richard,  which  lafted 
us  long  as  Mr.  Addifon  lived. 

He  was  not  above  fifteen  when  he  went  to  the 
univerfity  6f  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  of 
Queen's-collegc,  in  which  his  father  had  ftudieu, 
H-e  applied  himfelf  at  this  time  with  fuch  diligence 
to  claffical  learning,  that  he  acquired  an  elegant 
Latin  ityle  before  he  arrived  at  that  age,  in  which- 
lads  ufually  begin  to  write  good  Englifh. 

A  paper  of  his  verfes  in  that  tongue,  fell,  by 
accident,  in  the  year  1687,  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Lnncaller,  dean  of  Magdalen-college,  who  was  fo 
well  plea-fed  with  them,  that  he  immediately  pro- 
cured their  author's  election  into  that  houfe,  where 
he  took  his  degrees  of  bachelor,  and  mailer  of  arts. 

His  Latin  poetry,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,- 
was  exceedingly  admired  in  both  the  univerfitics, 
and  juftly  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  good  poet, 
"before  his  name  was  fo  much  as  known  in  town. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  at  what  age  our  author 
wrote  fome  of  his  Latin  poems  j  however,  they 
were  certainly  written  very  early,  and  they  ftill 
retain  that  high  efteem  which  was  firft  conceived 
of  them.  They  were  publifhed  in  the  feeond  vo- 
lume of  Mufarum  Anglicanarum  Analecta,  and  are 
as  follows,  i.  "  Pax  Gulielmi  Aufyidis  Eurofa 
reddita^  1697  ;  Peace  under  the  Aufpices  of  Wil- 
liam reftored  to  Europe/'  2.  "  Barometri  De- 
fcriptiv;  A  Defcription  of  the  Barometer."  %*"Pr&- 
lium  inter  Pigmaos  C5  Grues  commijj'um  ;  A  Battle 
between  the  Pigmies  and  the  Cranes."  4.  "  Re- 
furrettio  dellneata  ad  alt-are  Coll.  Magd.  Oxon.  A 
Poem  upon  the  Refurreclion,  being  a  Defcription 
of  the  Painting  over  the  Altar  in  Magdalen- 
college  at  Oxford."  $.  "  Spb(zrijhriuin\  The 

Bowling- 
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Bowling-green."  6.  "  Ad  D.D.  Hannes  infignif- 
fimum  Medlcum  &  Poetam ;  To  Dr.  Hannes,  an  ex- 
cellent Phyfician  and  Poet,  an  Ode."  7.  "  Ma- 
cbinee  gefticulantes,  Angllce\  A  Puppet-fhow."  8, 
"  Ad  infignijfimum  Virum  D.  T.  Burnettum^  Sacr^s 
Theorize  Telluris  Authorem  ;  To  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Thomas  Burner.,  Author  of  the  Theory  of  the 

Earth,  an  Ode." Thefe  poems  have  been  tran- 

flated  into  Englifti  by  Dr.  George  Sewell,  of  Peter- 
houfe,  Cambridge;  and  by  Mr.  Newcomb,  and 
Nicholas  Amhurft,  Efqrs.  both  of  Oxford. 

He  was  twenty- two  years  of  age  before  he  pub- 
limed  any  thing  in  Englifh  ;  and  then  appeared  a 
copy  of  verfes  addrefled  to  Mr.  Dryden  ;  which 
procured  him  immediately,  and  that  very  defervedly, 
from  the  belt  judges  in  that  nice  age,  a  great  repu- 
tation. 

Not  long  after,  he  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  the 
fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil  (omitting  theftory  ofArif- 
taeus)  exceedingly  commended  by  Mr.  Dryden.  He 
wrote  alfo  that  difcourfe  on  the  Georgics  which  is 
prefixed  to  them,  by  way  of  preface,  in  Mr.  Dry- 
den's  tranflation,  and  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
jufteft  pieces  of  criticifm  in  our  own,  or  in  any  other 
language. 

Mr.  Addifon  now  finding  hrs  reputation  efta- 
bl idled  as  a  poet,  obliged  the  world  frequently  with 
poems  upon  different  fubjecls  ;  amongft  trie  reft, 
one,  dated  the  third  of  April  1694,  directed  to  Mr. 
H.  S.  that  is,  Henry  Sacheverell,  who  was  after- 
wards the  famous  Dr.  Sacheverell:  with  whom  Mr. 
Addifon  lived  in  perfect  frtendmip,  till  it  was  dif- 
folved  by  their  difagreement  in  political  principles. 
Our  author  being  a  whig,  and  Sacheverell  a  tory 
writer. 

The  following  year,  Mr.  Addifon  began  to  have 

higher  views,  which  difcovered  themfelves  in  a  poem 

N  5  to 
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to  king  William,  on  one  of  his  campaigns,  addrefs- 
ed  to  the  lord -keeper  Sir  John  Somers. 

That  judicious  ftatefman  received  this  mark  of  & 
young  author's  attachment  with  great  humanity  \ 
took  him  thenceforward  into  the  number  of  his 
friends  ;  and  gave  him,  upon  all  occaiions,  fignal 
proofs  of  a  fin  cere  efteerru 

He  had  been  very  preffingly  folicited,  while  at 
the  univerfity,  to  enter  into  holy  orders  ;  which  he 
leemed  once  refolved-  on>  probably  from  refpecl:  to 
his  father;  but  his  great  modefty  inclining  him  to 
doubt  his  own  abilities,  he  receded  from  his  choice, 
and,,  haying  (hewn  an  inclination  to  travel,  he  Was 
encouraged  to  it  by  his  patron,  who  confidering 
that  his  country  might  be  benefited  by  the  travels  of 
a  man  of  Mr.  Addifon's  fine  genius,  procured  him 
from  the  -crown  r  an  annual  peniion  of  300!.  which 
enabled  him  to  make  a  tour  to  Italy,  the  latter  end 
of  1699. 

In  1701,  Mr.  Ao'difoh.  wrote  from  Italy,  ah 
epiilbk:ry  poem  to  Montagu,  lord  Halifax.  This 
was  molt  jiiiily  admired  as  a  fini  filed  piece  of  its 
kind  :  anu  indeed  fbnie  have  pronounced  it  the 
v,ery  beft  of  Mr.  Addifon's  performances.. 

This  poem  was  tranflatcd  by  the  abbot  Antonib 
Maria   Salvini,   Greek  prcfefTor  at  Florence,  into. 
Italian  ven'e  ;   which  tranllation  is  printed  with  the 
original,    in  Mr.  Tickeil's  quarto  edition  of  Mr. 
Acid i Ion's  works. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this  poem  is  in  the 
'higheft  efteem  inlta'y,  fince  there  are  in  it. the  beft 
turned,  compliments  on  that  country,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  any  laaguage.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Ita- 
lians muft  naturally  apprehend  their  force,  as  well, 
or  better  than  ourfelves,  on  account  of  their  fami- 
liarity with  the  objects  therein  defcribed.. 

Lord 
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Lord  Halifax  had,  that  year,  been  impeached  by. 
the  commons  in  parliament,  for  procuring  exorbi- 
tant grants  from  the  crown  to  his  own  ufe ;    and 
farther  charged,    with  cutting   down. and   wafting 
the  timber  in  hismajelty's  ibrefts,  and  with  holding 
fcveral  offices  in  the  exchequer,  that  were  inconfift-- 
ent,  and  defigned  as  checks  upon  each  other.    The 
commons  had  likewife  addreiled  the  king,  to  remove 
him  from  his  counfels  and  prefence  for  ever. 

Thefe  were  the  caufes  of  his  retiring, ,  and  Mr. 
Addiibn's  add  re  fs  at  this  time  is  a  noble  proof  of 
his  gratitude,  as  well  as  alaiting  monument  of  his 
good  fen  fe. 

Mr.  Addrfon  came  home  in  1-703;  he  would  have 
returned  earlier,  had  he  not  been  thought  of  as  a, 
proper  perlbn  to  attend  prince  Eugene,  who  com-- 
hianded  for  the  emperor  in  Italy  ;  which  employ- 
ment he  would  have  been  well  pieafed  with;  but  the 
death  of  king  William  put  an  end  tothat.plan,  caufcd' 
a  ceiTation  of  his  pennon,  and  left  him  without  hope, 
of  preferment.. 

He  remained' at  home  a  very  confiJerable  fpacer.- 
of  time  (his  friends  being  then  out.of  ths  miniltry) 
before  any  occafion  offered,  either  of  his  farther 
difplaying  his  great  abilities,  or  of  his  meeting  with; 
any  fuitable  reward, .  for  the  honour  his  \v  rks  had; 
already  done  his  country-  He  was  indebted  to  an 
accident  for  both. 

In  the  year  1704,  the  lordrtreafurer  Godolpbirr, 
happened  to  complain  to  the  lord  Halifax,  that  the. 
iluke  of  Marlborovgh's  vidlory  at  Blenheim  had  not. 
been  celebrated  in  verfe  in  the.  manner  it  delerved  ;-. 
intimating,  that  he  would  take  it  kindly,  if  his  lord- 
fhip,  w^°  was  t^ie  k-nown  patron  of  th3  poets,, 
would  name  a  gentleman  capable  «f  writing  uporL 
10  elevated,  a  fubje^i. 

-N  6 
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Loid  Halifax  replied  with  fome  quicknefs,  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  fuch  a  perfon,.  but  thafc 
he  would  not  name  him  ;  adding,  that  he  had  long 
feen  with  indignation,  men.  of  no  merit  maintained 
in  pomp  and  luxury,  at  the  expence  of  the  public, 
while  perfons  of  two  much  modefty,  with  great  abi- 
lities, languifhed   in  obfcurity.   The  treafurer  faid. 
very  coolly  ;  th;\t  he  was  forry  his  lordfhip  had  oc- 
cafion  to  make  fuch  an  obfervation  :.  and,  that,  for. 
the  future,  he  would  take  care  to  render  it  lefs  juft 
than  it  might  be  at  prefent  ^  but  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  would  pawn  his  honour,  who  ever  his  lord- 
fhip fhould  name,  might  venture  upon  this  theme 
without  fear  of  lofing  his  time.  Lor.d  Halifax  there- 
upon named  Mr.  Addifon,  but  infilled  that  the  trea- 
furer  himftlf  fliould  fend  to  him,  which  he  promifed^ 
Accordingly,  he  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Boyle,  after- 
wards lord  Carlton,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,, 
to  go,  in  his  name,  to  Mr.  Addifon*  and  commu- 
nicate to  him  the  bufmefs  ;.  which  he  accordingly 
did,  in  fo  obliging  a  manner,,  that  he  readily  enter- 
ed upon  the.  talk, 

The.  Icr.d-tieafurer  Godolphin  faw  the  poem  be- 
fore it  was  fmifhed,  when  the  author  had  written.- 
no  farther  than  the  famous  fimile  of  the  angel ;  ancL 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  immediately 
made  him  a  commifTvoner.  of  appeals,  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Locke,  who  was  promoted  to  be.  one  of  the 
iprds  corn-no iftjoners  for.  trade,,  &c. 

This.,  celebrated  poem  is  intitled  "  The  Cam- 
paigni"  addrefied  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and? 
contains  a  fhort  view  of  the  military  transactions 
in  the  year  1704,  with  a  very  particular,  as  well  as 
poetical  defcriptionof  the  two  great  adions  atSchel- 
temberg  and  Blenheim. 

Several  other  eminentwriters  employed  their  pens 
on  the  &m*  fubjeai  garticularly  Air.  J.  Phillips,, 

and 
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and  Mr.  Eufden,  who  was  afterwards  poet-laureat^ 
However,  Mr.  Addifon's  was  by  far  the  moft  ad- 
mired, and  fame  of  his  warmeft  friends  have  ven- 
tured to  prefer  this  poem  to  the  reft  of  his  works. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  partiality  to  the  fubjedt,  rather  than, 
to  the  piece  itfelf,  which,  however  fine,  could  not 
"be  the  moftexcellentof  Mr.  Addifou's  performances, 
becaufe  of  its  natural  irregularity. 

In  1705,  Mr.  Addifon  publifhed  an  account  of 
his  travels,  dedicated  to  lordSomers  ;  from  want  of 
tafte,  this  performance  was  at  firft  but  indifferently 
received,  but  being  at  length  carefully  examined, 
and  highly  commended  by  the  moft  eminent  men. 
of  letters  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  rofe  to  five 
times  the  original  price,  before  a  fecond  edition 
could  be  got  ready. 

The  two  great  points  laboured  in  thefe  travels,, 
are,  the  recommending  the  claffic  writers,  and  pro- 
moting the  doclrine  of  liberty. — Thefe  points  had 
been  before  purfued  in  the  poetic  epiftle  to  lord 
Halifax,  and  therefore  Mr.  Tickell  has  very  juftly 
2nd  judicieufly  obferved,  that  this  epiftle  may  be 
confidered  as  the  text,  upon  which,  the  book  cf 
travels  is  a  large  comment. 

The  fame  year,  Mr.  Addifon  attended  lordHali- 
fax  to  Hanover;  and,,  in  the  fucceeding  year,  he 
was  made  choice  of  for  under-fecretary  to  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  then  appointed  fecretary  of  ftate;  and  foon 
after,  the  earl  of  Sunderland  fucceeding  Sir  Charles 
in  that  office,  continued  Mr  ..Addifon  in  the  pofiof 
under-fecretary. 

Operas  being  at  this  time,  much  in  vogue,  many 
people  of  diftin&ion  and  true  tafte  importuned  Mn. 
Addifon  to.  make  a  trial  whether  fenfe  and  found 
were  really  fo  incompatible  as  fome  admirers  of  the 
Italian  pieces  would  reprefent  them.  He  was  at  laft 

prevailed 
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prevailed   upon  to  comply  with  their  requefts,  and 
compofed  his  inimitable  Rofamond. 

This  prcce  was  infcribed  to  the  dutchcfs  of  Marl- 
borough  ;  and,  though  it  did  not  fucceed  on  the 
ftage,  it  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  applauded  in. 
the  clofet. 

About  the  fame  time,  Addifon  afilfled  the  in^e- 
n'ous  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  his  play  called  the  Ten- 
der Hufband,  to  which  he  wrote  a  humourous  pro- 
logue. Sir  Richard,  whofe  gratitude  was  full  as 
warm  as  his  wit,  furprized  him  with  a  dedication, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  few  monu- 
ments of  praife,  not  unworthy  of  him  to  whofe  ho- 
nour it  was  erected. 

In  1709,  the  marquis  of  Wharton  being  appoint- 
ed lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,,  carried  over  Mr.  Ad- 
difon into  that  kingdom,  in  the  quality  of  his  fecre- 
tary.  Her  majefty  alib  was  plcaled,,  as.  a  mark  of? 
her  peculiar  favour,  to  augment  the  falary  annexed 
to  the  place  of  keeper  of  the  records  in  that  kingdom,, 
and  tobeitow  it  upon  him. 

While  he  was  in  Ireland,  his  friend  Steele  pub- 
lifhed  the  Tatler  ;  which  appeared  for  the  firit 
time  on  the  i.2th.  of  April  1709.  Mr.  Addifon  dif- 
covered  the  author  by  an  obfervation  on  Virgil, 
which  he  had  communicated  to  him..  This  difco- 
very  led  him  to  farther  adillances,  infomuch,.  that,, 
as  the  author  of  the  Tatlers  well  expreffed  it,  he 
fared  by  this  means  like  a  diftreffed  priflce  who  calls 
in  a  powerful  neighbour  to  his  aid  ;  that  is,  he  was 
undone  by  his  auxiliary.  Such  was  the  fuperiority 
of  Mr.  Addifon's  genius,  and  fo  true  atafte  the  town, 
then  had  of  correct  and  fine  writing. 

The  papers  written  by  Mr.  Addifon  were  not  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  this  collection  by  any  mark  ;  but  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  at  the  requelt  of  Mr.Tickell,  point- 
ed them  out  to  him  $  and  not  only  fo,  but  fbcwed 

him 
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him  fuch  as  they  were  jointly  concerned  in  :  and 
thefe,  as  well  as  his  own,  are  printed  in  the  feconi 
volume  of  Mr.  Addiibn's  works. 

Upon   the  change  in  the  miniflry,  our  author 
being  more  at  leifure,  engaged  oftener  in  that  work, 
unlit  its  conclufion  on  the  fecond  of  January  1711. 
Immediately  after  the  Tatler  was  laid  down,  Sir 
Richard  Steele  formed  the  project  of  the  Spectator  j 
the  plan  of  which  he  concerted  with  Mr.  Addifon. ' 
The  firft  paper  appeared  on  the  jft  of  MarcH 
1711;    and,  in  the  courfe  of  that  celebrated  work,, 
Mr.  Addifon  furnifhed   the  greater   part  of  thole 
papers  which  were  mod  admired.     It  was  finifhed. 
ton  the  fixth  of  September  1712;  and  Mr.  Addifon.,. 
to  prevent  any  difputes,.  or  miftakes,  which  might 
Otherwife  have  happened,  took  eare  to  diilinguifh. 
his  papers,  throughout  the  whole,  by  fome  Tetter 
in  the  name  of  the  mufe  CLIO. 

The  affinity  between  the  Tatlers,,  Spectators, 
and  Guardians,  makes  it  unnecefiary  to  enter  mU 
nutely  into  the  merit  of  fuch  papers  as  Mr.  Addi- 
ibn  contributed,  in  the  carry  ing  on  the  two  laft  un- 
dertakings. In  the  fpeclators,  the  character  of  Sir 
Stoger  deCovcrly  was  his  particular  favourite.  We 
are  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  thought  to  bs 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Addiibn's  affairs,  that 
he  was  ib  tender  of  his  character,  as  to  go  to  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  on  his  publifhing  a  fpe&ator,  where- 
in he  made  Sir  Roger  pick  up  a  woman  in  the  tem- 
ple cloi(ters;  and  would  not  part  with  his  friend, 
until  he  had  promifed  to  meddle  with  theold  knight's 
character  no  more.  However,  Mr.  Addifon,  to 
make  fure^.  and  to  prevent  any  abfurdities,  which, 
the  authors  of  fubfequent  fpe<Stators  might  fall  into,, 
it-folvedito  remove  that  character  out  of  the  way  ; 
or,  as  he  plealantly  expiefled  it  to  an  intimate  friend?, 
killed  Sir  Roger,  that  no  body  elfe.  might  murder 
him, 

When- 
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|£  When  the  old  fpe&ator  was  laid  down,  a  new" 
one  appeared  ;  which,  though  written  by  men  of 
wit  and  genius,  did  not  fucceed  ;  and  they  had  the 
good  fenfe  not  to  pufh  the  attempt  too  far.  With- 
out queftion,  the  original  fpe<Stator  will  always  be 
efteemed,  not  only  as  excellent  in  its  nature  and 
execution,  but  as  truly  honourable  to  the  times  in 
which  it  was  received  with  fo  much  applaufe.  Pof- 
terity  muft  have  a  high  idea  of  the  manners  and 
good  fenfe  of  the  Britiih  nation,  when  they  are  in- 
formed that  twenty  thoufand  of  thefe  papers  were 
fometimes  fold  in  a  day. 

The  guardian,  a  paper  in  the  fame  tafte,  and, 
which  is  faying  much  more,  in  the  fame  fpirit,. 
entertained  the  town  in  the  years  1713  and  1714; 
Mr.  Addifon  had  a  large  fhare  therein,  and  his 
papers  were  particularly  relifhed :  he  alfo  wrote  once 
or  twice  in  the  lover,  another  periodical  paper. 

It  was  neceflary  to  fpeak  of  thefe  performances 
together,  which  has  carried  us  a  little  out  of  the 
order  of  time.  Let  us  return  therefore  to  the  year 
1713,  in  which  appeared  his  famous  tragedy  of 
Cato. 

He  took  up  the  defign  of  writing  a  tragedy  on 
that  fubjecl,  when  he  was  very  young ;  he  actually 
wrote  it  while  he  was  on  his  travels  j  however,  he 
retouched  it  on  his  return  to  England,  without  any 
formed  defign  of  bringing  it  on  the  ftage  ;  but  fome 
friends  of  his  believing  that  it  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  he  was  prevailed 
on  to  make  it  fit  for  the  itage  j  which  he  accordingly 
did,  by  adding  thegreateft  part  of  the  laft  a£. 

When  it  appeared,  it  Was  gazed  on  as  a  wonder; 
all  parties  applauded  it ;  it  ran  thirty-five  nights 
without  interruption ;  and,  what  was  more  to  the 
author's  reputation,  the  belt  judges  declared  in  its 
favour,  when  they  had  read  it,  with  the  fame  paf- 

fion 
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lion  the  pit  had  done  when  it  was  firft  performed. 
Mr.  Pope  wrote  the  prologue,  which  is  fublime.  Dr., 
Garth  the  epilogue,  which  is  humourous.  It  was 
recommended  by  many  excellent  copies  of  verfes 
prefixed  to  it;  among  which,  the  fmcerity  ofSteele, 
and  the  genius  of  Mr.  Eufden,  deferve  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed. 

Foreign  nations  have  done  this  work  of  our  au- 
thor's as  much  honour  as  our  own  ;  and  indeed, 
it  is  one  of  thofe  few  performances,  which  cannot 
receive  more  honour  than  it  deferves, 

Mr.  Boyer  tranflated  it  into  French  the  fame- 
year  it  was  publifhed;  but  very  indifferently.  Abbe 
duBos  made  an  excellent  verfion  ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  the  three  firfl  fcenes  were  printed.  PAb- 
bati  Salvini  tranflated  it  into  Italian.  His  tranflation 
was  acled  at  Leghorn  with  prodigious  applaufe, 
and  he  afterwards  publifhed  it  at  Florence.  It  is 
not  known,  whether  Signior  Valetta's  tranflatioa 
was  ever  printed  ;  he  was  a  young  Neapolitan  no- 
bleman, who  did  it  purely  for  his  amufement.  The 
jefuits  at  St.  Omers  tranflated  it  into  Latin,-  and 
caufed  it  to  be  acted  by  their  pupils  there,  with  great 
magnificence.  They  likewife  fent  Mr.  Addifon  a 
copy  of  their  tranflation. 

Her  majefty  queen  Anne,  was  not  the  laft  in 
doing  juftice  to  our  author,  and  his  performance* 
She  was  pleafed  to  fignify  an  inclination  of  having 
it  dedicated  to  her  j  but  the  author  publifhed  it  with- 
out a  dedication,  becaufe,  as  it  is  faid,  he  had  pro- 
pofed  to  dedicate  it  elfewhere,  and  by  this  method 
he  thought  to  avoid  offending  either  his  duty,  or 
his  honour.  If  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  his  life 
his  leifure  had  been  greater,  we  are  told  he  would 
have  written  another  tragedy,  intitled,  the  Death 
of  Socrates.  But  the  honours  bellowed  on  him  for 

what- 
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what  he  had  already  performed,  deprived  pofterity 
of  this  promifed  labour. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  queen,  the  lords  juftices, 
regents  of  the  kingdom  till  the  arrival  of  George  I. 
appointed  Mr.  Addifon  their  fecretary,  which  took 
him  off  from  a  defign  he  had  formed,  of  compofing 
an  Englifh  dictionary,  on  the  plan  of  a  famous 
Italian  dictionary  of  the  academy  della  crufca.  The 
king  had  fome  thoughts  of  making  him  Secretary  of 
ftate  at  that  time,  but  he  was  at  pains  to  decline  it, 
and  accepted  a  fecond  time,  under  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland,  the  port  of  fecretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland ;  he  held  it  however  but  a  very  little  time  -y 
for  on  the  earl's  being  removed,  he  was  made  one 
of  the  lords  of  trade. 

In  1715,  on  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion, he  publifhed  the  Freeholder,  which  is  a  kind 
of  political  Spectator. 

The  Freeholder  is  particularly  mentioned,  be- 
caufe  it  was  a  work  written  by  Mr.  Addifon,  en- 
tirely, and  upon  his  own  plan.  Some  indeed  have 
fuppofed,  that  he  was  afiifted  in  this  work  by  Mr. 
Phillips.  But  there  feems  to  be  no  foundation  for 
this  report,  fince  neither  Mr.  Tickell  fays  any  thing 
of  it,  nor  does  it  appear  from  the  papers  themfeives^ 
that  they  -were  written  by  different  hands  ;  for  they 
are  the  mod  uniform,  and,  the  greateit  part  of  them, 
the  moil  oat  of  every  man's  way  of  writing  but  Mr. 
Addifon,  that  can  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Addifon  certainly  wrote  thefe  political  papers 
in  confequence  of  his  principles,  out  of  a  defire  to 
remove  prejudices,  and  from  a  ftrong  inclination  ta 
fupport  the  government,  and  make  his  country- 
happy.  The  making  him  fecretary  of  ftate  there- 
fore, was  but  doing  him  juftice  for  fo  extraordinary 
and  well-timed  a  fervice,  which  more  than  balanced- 
tVit  deficiency,  which  he  had  objected  againft  hi* 

own 
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own   preferment,  that  he  was  no  fpeaker  in  the: 
houfe  of  commons. 

There  were  55  papers  in  all ;  the  firft  was  pub- 
lifhed  on  the  23^  of  Sept.  1715,  and  the  laft  oiv 
the  29th  of  June  1716.  He  published  aJfo.  at  this 
time,  fome  little  pieces  of  poetry,  fuch  as  verfe»  to 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  on  the  king's  picture,  and  an- 
other copy  to  the  princefs  of  Wales,  with  the  tra- 
gedy of  Cato.  In  April  1/17*  his  majefty  king 
George  I.  was  pleafed  to  appoint  our  author  one 
of  his  principal  iecretarics  of  ftate.  His  health, 
which  had  been  before  impaired  by  an  afthmatic 
cliforder,  fufrered  exceedingly  by  an  advancement 
fo  much  to  his  honour,  but  attended  notwithftand- 
ing  with  very  great  fatigue.  He  bore  it  however 
with  very  great  patience,  till  finding,  or  rather 
fufpe&ing,  that  it  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  pub- 
lic buiinefs,  he  refigned  his  office.  Having  thus 
procured  for  himfelf  a  vacancy  from  bufmefs,  he 
grew  better,  and  his  friends  were  in  hopes  that  his 
health  would  have  been  thoroughly  re-eftablifhed. 

In  his  leifure  moments  he  applied  himfelf  (readily; 
to  a  religious  work,  which  he  had  begun  long  be* 
fore  ;  the  firft  part  whereof,  fcarce  finifhed,  is  pre- 
ferved  and  printed  in  his  works.  He  likewife  in- 
tended to  have  paraphrafed  fome  of  the  pfalrns  of 
David  ;  but  a  long  and  painful  relapfe  broke  all  his. 
defies,  and  deprived  the  world  of  this  excellent 
perfon,  in  the  month  of  June  1719.  He  died  at 
Holland-houfe  near  Kenfington,  and  left  behind 
him  an  only  daughter,  by  the  countefs  dowager  of 
Warwick,  whom  he  married  in  1716.  After  his 
dcceafe,  Mr.  Tickell,  who  had  the  author's  com- 
mands and  inuruiSHons,  collected  and  published  his 
works  in  four  volumes  in  quarto.  In  this  edition- 
there  are  feveral  pieces  hitherto  unment toned,  of 
which  it  is  neceflary  we  fhould  fpcak.  The  firit 

lit- 
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in  order  of  time  is,  the  Difiertation  upon  Medalsr 
which,  though  publifhed  after  his  death,  yet  the 
materials  for  it  were  collected  in  Italy,  and  he  ac- 
tually began  to  digeii  them  into  order,  when  at 
Vienna,  in  the  year  1702. 

In  November  1707,  appeared  a  pamphlet  under 
the  title  of,  "  The  Prefent  State  of  the  War,  and 
the  NecefTity  of  an  Augmentation  confidered."  It 
is  now  printed  among  Mr.  Addifon's  works,  and 
I  believe  nobody  who  reads  it  will  doubt  that  it  is 
h-is.  The  fpirit  in  which  it  is  written,  the  weighty 
obfervations  contained  therein,  on  the  ftrength  and 
interefl  of  foreign  nations,  and  the  comprehenfive 
knowledge  fhewn  of  all  things  relating  to  our  own, 
evince  it  the  work  of  no  ordinary  hand. 

The  Whig  Examiner  came  out  on  the  i4th  of 
Sept.  1710,  for  the  firfl  time.  There  were  five 
papers  in  all  attributed  to  Mr.  Addifon.  Thefe 
are  by  much  the  feverett  things  he  ever  wrote. 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  Mr.  Prior,  and  many  other  perfons 
are  in  them  very  harfhly  treated.  "  The  Examiner'* 
had  done  the  fame  thing  on  the  part  of  the  tories, 
and  the  avowed  defign  of  their  paper  was  to  make 
reprifals. 

In  1713  was  publifhed  a  little  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, "  The  late  Trial  and  Convidtion  of  Count 
Tariff."  It  was  intended  to  expofe  the  tory  mi- 
niftry,  on  the  head  of  the  French  commerce-bill  ; 
and  is  likewife  a  very  fevere  piece.  Thefe  are  all 
that  are  included  in  Mr.  Tickell's  edition;  they 
were  publifhed  in  the  life-time  of  Mr.  Addifon, 
without  his  name;  as  was  alfo  "  The  Drummer, 
or  the  Haunted  Houfe,  a  comedy,"  not  taken  no- 
tice of  in  this  edition,  but  publifhed  afterwards  as 
Mr.  Addifon's,  by  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

The  following  pieces  have  likewife  been  afcribed 
to  our  author,  "  Dijfcrtio  de  infigmribus  Rotnana- 

rum 
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rum  poetis,  A  Diflertation  upon  the  molt  eminent 
Koman  poets."  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
•written  about  1692,  and  is  allowed  to  contain 
many  ufeful  obfervations ;  but  nobody  has  hitherto 
ventured  to  decide  pofitivdy,  whether  it  is,  or  is 
not,  Mr.  Addifon's.  "  A  Difcourfe  on  ancient 
and  modern  Learning;"  the  time  when  it  was 
written  uncertain,  but  probably  as  early  as  the  for- 
mer. It  was  preserved  amongft  the  manufcripts 
of  the  lord  Somers,  which,  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Jofeph  Jekyl,  being  publicly  fold,  this  little  piece 
<:ame  to  be  printed  in  1739,  and  was  as  well 
received  as  it  deferved.  To  thefe  we  muft  add, 
"  The  Old  Whig,  No.  i.  and  2.  "  pamphlets 
written  in  defence  of  the  peerage-bill  in  1719. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1718,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1719,  the  peerage-bill  began  firft  to  be  talked 
of,  and  the  fcope  of  the  bill  was  this.  That  in- 
flead  of  the  fixteen  peers  fitting  in  parliament  as 
reprefentatives  of  Scotland,  there  fhould  be,  for  the 
future,  nine  hereditary  peers  by  the  junction  of  nine 
out  of  the  body  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  to  the  then 
fixteen  fitting  peers.  That  fix  Eftgltfh  peers  fhould 
be  added,  and  the  peerage  then  to  remain  fixed  ;  the 
crown  being  retrained  from  making  any  new  lords, 
but  upon  the  extinction  of  families.  What  was 
the  real  view  of  this  extraordinary  fcheme,  it  is  not 
our  bufmefs  to  inquire.  It  is  fufficient  for  our  pur- 
pofe  to  obferve,  that  it  gave  a  great  alarm  to  the 
nation,  and  many  papers  were  written  with  great 
fpirit  againft  it;  amonuft  the  reft,  one  called  "the 
Plebeian,"  faid  to  fall  from  the  pen  of  a  member  of 
the  houfe  of  commons;  and  now  known  to  have 
been  written  by  Sir  Richard  Steele.  To  this  fev£- 
ral  anfwers  were  publifhed,  and  abundance  of  pieces 
written  in  fupport  of  this  project,  none  of  which, 
however,  were  favourably  received. 

At 
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At  length  came  forth  the  Old  Whig,  No.  i .  on 
the  ftate  of  the  peerage,  with  remarks  on  the  ple- 
beian j  a  quarto  pamphlet,  written  with  great  per- 
fpicuity,  in  a  nervous  {Hie,  not  without  fome  fevere 
reflections  on  the  plebeian.  The  author  of  that 
paper  did  not  differ  it  to  remain  long  unanfwered. 

In  his  fecond  number,  he  replied  to  all  the  argu- 
ments therein  made  ufeof,  treating  the  author  with 
a  good  deal  of  afperity,  alledging  amona;other  things, 
that  the  pamphlet  had  a  very  proper  title,  the  au- 
thor, if  he  was  a  Whig,  feeming  fo  old  as  to  have 
forgot  his  principles.  There  does  not  appear  how- 
ever, any  thing  in  the  firft  old  whig,  which  betrays 
the  author's  knowledge  of  the  plebeian  coming  from 
Sir  Richard  Steele;  neither  is  there  any  thing  in 
the  fecond  plebeian,  which  intimates  the  writer's 
having  the  leaft  fufpicion,  that  the  old  v/hio-  was 
Mr.  Addifon's. 

The  fecond  old  whig  was  written  in  fupportof 
the  firrr,  and  in  anfwer  to  the  fecond  plebeian.  It 
is  a  very  judicious,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  very 
warm  and  very  humourous  pamphlet;  from  the 
very  beginning  of  which  it  is  apparent,  that  the  au- 
thor knew,  or  at  leaft  was  refolved  to  confider  Sir 
Richard,  as  the  writer  of  the  plebeian.  He  friles  him 
the  perfect  matter  in  the  vocation  of  pamphlet  writ- 
ing in  one  place,  calls  him  little  Dicky  in  another, 
tells  him,  he  has  made  the  moft  of  a  bad  caufe  in  a 
third,  and  advifes  him  as  a  friend  in  the  clofe,  if  he 
goes  on  in  the  new  vocation,  to  take  care  that  he  be 
as  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  fubjecl:,  as  he  is  in  the 
talents  of  a  pamphleteer. 

The  fourth  plebeian  contains  an  anfwer  to  the 
fecond  old  whig.  It  is  written  with  much  greater 
virulence  than  any  of  the  reft  of  the  papers  ;  his 
conclufion  is  very  remarkable.  Authors,  fays  he, 
in  thefe  cafes  are  named  upon  fufpicion,  and  if  it 

is 
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Is  right  as  to  the  old  whig,  I  leave  the  world  to  judge 
of  this  caufe  by  companion  of  this  performance  with 
his  other  writings  ;  and  I  {hall  fay  no  more  of  what 
is  written  in  fupport  of  vaiialage,  but  end  this  pa- 
per by  firing  every  free  breaft  with  that  noble  exhor- 
tation of  the  tragedian, 

Remember,  O  !  my  friends,  &c. 

Mr.  ADDISON'S  C^TO. 

This  is  fufficient  to  (hew  Sir  Richard's  belief  ^  nor 
hath  any  body  quefHoned  the  truth  of  his  conjecture. 
The  peerage  bill  went  ofF  notwithstanding  for  that 
feffions,  and  Mr.  Addifon  died  before  it  came  on 
again. 

it  may  not  however,  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that, 
December  7,  1719,  on  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  for  committing  the  peerage  bill,  it  was 
carried  in  the  negative,  by  269,  againft  177. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  not  inferting  of 
thefe  papers  amongfc  his  works,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
that  the  publication  of  them  following  immediately 
the  disappointment  of  that  defign,  made  it  impro- 
per to  difcover  how  much  our  author  had  it  at  heart. 
Thus  have  we  gone  through  the  hi  (lory  of  this  great 
man's  life  and  writings,  who  v/as  univerfally  ad- 
mired for  his  amiable  character,  when  living,  and 
whofe  works  will  probably  be  held  in  the  higheft 
eftimation  as  long  as  any  tafte  for  elegant  writing 
in  our  language  remains  in  Britain. 

*.£*  Authorities.  Niceron'sMemoires  desHommes 
illuftres,  Paris  edit.  vol.  31.  Tickell's  410 edit,  of 
Addilbn's  works,  Lond.  1721.  Gibber's  Lives  of 
the  poets.  Gen.  Biog.  Dictionary. 
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The  LIFE    of 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN. 

[A.  D.   1632,  to   1723.] 

HIS  celebrated  architect  and  philofopher,  was 
the  only  fon  of  Dr.  Chriitopher  Wren,  rector 
of  Eaft-Knoyle  in  Wiltfhire,  where  he  was  born  on 
the  2Oth  of  October  1632.  He  received  a  'part  of 
his  education  under  the  famous  Dr.  Bulby,  at 
Weuminfter-fchool  j  from  whence  he  was  fen  t  to 
Oxford,  and  admitted  a  gentleman  -commoner  at 
Wadham-  college,  when  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  a^e.  And  the  advancements  which  he 
made  there  in  mathematical  knowledge,  before  he 
was  fixteen  years  of  age,  are  fpoken  of.  by  that 
eminent  mathematician  Mr.  Ought  red,  as  very 
extraordinary.  His  uncommon  abilities  excited 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  then 
warden  of  his  college,  and  of  Dr.  Scth  Ward,  the 
Savilian  profdibr  of  aftn-nomy,  who  then  refided 
in  that  college.  By  Dr.  Wilkins  he  was  introduced 
into  the  notice  and  favour  of  Chailes,  elector  Pa- 
iatine,  to  whom  he  prefented  feveral  mechanical 
inftruments  of  his  own  invention. 

In  1647,  he  became  acquainted  withSirCharles 
Scarborough,  at  whofe  requcft  he  undertook  the 
tranflating  of  Oughtred's  geometrical  dialling  into 
Latin  ;  arid  the  fame  year  he  invented  feveral  other 
mathematical  inftruments,  and  wrote  a  treat!  fe  of 
Jpherical  trigonometry  in  a  new  method.  He  took 
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the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1650  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  published  a  fhort  algebraical  traft, 
relating  to  the  Julian  period.  He  was  elected  a  fel- 
low of  AH  Souls  College,  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember 1653,  and  on  the  nth  of  December  follow- 
ing, he  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  became  one  of  the  firfi  members  of 
the  philofophicai  fociety  at  Oxford:  at  whofe  firft 
afiemblies  in  Wadham  college,  he  exhibited  many 
new  theories,  inventions,  experiments,  and  mecha- 
nic improvements, 

In  1657,  ne  was  e^ec^ec^  profefTor  of  aftronomy 
in  Grefham- college  :  and  his  lectures  there  on  that 
feience  were  attended  by  many  eminent  and  learned 
perfons.  One  fubject  of  his  lectures  was  upon 
telefcopes,  to  the  improvement  of  which  he  had 
greatly  contributed.  In  1658,  he  folved  the  problem 
proposed  by  the  famous  Monf.  Pafcal,  under  the 
feigned  name  of  Jean  de  Montfert,  to  all  the  Englifh 
mathematicians  ;  and  returned  another  to  the  ma- 
thematicians in  Prance  (formerly  propofed  by 
Kepler,  and  then  folved  likewife  by  Mr.  Wren) 
of  which  they  never  gave  any  folution, 

On  the  5th  of  February  1661,  he  was  chofen 
Savilian-profeflbr  of  aitronomy  at  Oxford,  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  upon  which  he  refigned 
his  Grefham-profeflbrihip  OR  the  8th  of  March  fol- 
lowing, and  on  the  i5th  of  May  entered  on  the 
other.  On  the  j  2th  of  September  the  fame  year, 
he  was  created  doctor  of  the  civil  law. 

Among  his  other  eminent  accomplifhments1, 
Dr.  Wren  had  already  acquired  fo  confiderable  a 
Ikill  in  architecture,  that  he  was  fent  for  the  fame 
year  from  Oxford,  by  order  of  Charles  II.  to  aflrR- 
Sir  John  Denham,  furveyor-general  of  his  majefty's 
works.  In  1663,  he  was  choien  a  fellow  of  tne 
Royal  Scciecy,  being  one  of  thofc,  who  were  firft 
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appointed  by  the  council,  after  the  grant  of  their 
charter.  And  not  long  after,  it  being  expected 
that  the  king  would  make  the  fociety  a  vifit,  the 
lord  Brounker,  then  prefident,  by  a  letter,,  defired 
Dr.  Wren's  advice,  who  was  then  at  Oxford,  what 
experiments  would  be  moft  proper  for  his  majefty's 
entertainment.  To  whom  the  do<5tor,  in  his  an- 
iwer,  dated  July  30^  1663,  recommends  princi- 
pally, the  Torricellian  experiment,  and  the  weather 
needle,  as  being  not  bare  amufements,  but  ufefirl, 
and  likewife  neat  in  the  operation,  and  attended 
\vith  little  incumbrance. 

The  new  inftitution  of  the  Royal  Society,  Dr. 
"Wren  greatly  promoted  by  many  curious  and  ufe- 
ful  difcoveries  in  aftronomy,  natural  philofophy, 
and  other  fciences,  of  which  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat, 
afterwards  biihop  of  Rochefter,  who  was  then  a 
member  of  it,  has  given  the  following  account  in 
his  "  Hiitory  of  the  Royal  Society/' 

"  The  firft  inftance,  lays  Dr.  Sprat,  I  fhall 
mention,  to  which  Dr.  Wren  may  lay  peculiar 
claim,  is  the  doctrine  of  motion,  which  is  the  moil 
confiderable  of  all  others,  for  eftabliming  the  firft 
principles  of  philofophy  by  geometrical  demonftra- 
tions.  This  Des  Cartes  had  before  begun,  having 
taken  up  fome  experiments  of  this  kind  upon  con- 
jedture,  and  made  them  the  firft  foundation  of  his 
whole  fyftem  of  nature.  But  fome  of  his  conclu- 
fions  feeming  very  queftionable,  becaufe  they  were 
only  derived  from  the  grofs  trials  of  balls  meeting 
one  another  at  tennis,  and  billiards  ;  Dr.  Wren 
produced  before  the  fociety,  an  inftrument  to  repre- 
lent  the  effects  of  all  forts  of  impulfes,  made  between 
two  hard  globous  bod;;.i,  either  of  equal,  or  of 
different  bignefs,  and  fwiftnefs,  following  or  meet- 
jng  each  other,  or  the  one  moving,  the  other  at 
*elh  From  theie  varieties  -arofe  many  unexpected 
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effects;  of  all  which  he  demonftrated  the  true  theo- 
ries, after  they  had  been  confirmed  by  many  hun- 
dreds of  experiments  with  that  inftrument.  Thefe 
he  propofed  as  the  principles  of  all  demonstrations 
in  natural  philofophy.  Nor  can  it  fcem  irraiige^  that 
thefe  elements  ihould  be  of  fuch  univerfal  ufe ;  it 
weconfider,  that  generation,  corruption,  alteration 
and  all  the  vicLIUudes  of  nature,  are  nothing  elfe 
but  the  effects  arifing  from  the  meeting  of  little  bo^ 
dies,  of  different  figures,  magnitudes,  and  velocities. 
"  The  fecond  work,  which  he  has  advanced,  is 
thehiftory  of  the  feafons;  which  will  be  of  admirable 
benefit  to  mankind,  if  it  fhall  be  conftantly  puriiied* 
and  derived  down  to  pofterity.  His  propofal  there- 
fore was,  to  comprehend  a  diary  of  wind,  weather, 
and  other  conditions  of  the  air,  as  to  heat,  cold-, 
and  Weight;  and  alfo  a  general  description  of  the 
year,  whether  contagious  or  healthful  to  men  or 
beads;  With  an  account  of  epidemical  difeafes,  of 
blafts,  mildews,  and  other  accidents,  belonging 
to  grain^  cattle,  fifh,  fowl,  and  infects.  And  be- 
caufs  the  difficulty  of  aconftant  obfervation  of  the 
air  by  night  and  day  feemed  invincible,  he  there- 
Fore  deviled  a  clock  to  be  annexed  to  a  weather-cock, 
which  moved  a  rundle  covered  with  paper,  upon 
which  the  clock  moved  a  black  lead  pencil  ;  fo  that 
the  obferver  by  the  traces  of  the  pencil  on  the  paper 
might  certainly  conclude,  what  Winds  had  blown 
in  his  abfence  for  twelve  hours  fpace.  After  a  like 
manner  he  contrived  a  thermometer  to  be  its  own 
regifter.  And  becaufe  the  ufual  thermometers  were 
not  found  to  give  a  true  meafure  of  the  extenfion 
of  the  air,  by  reafon  that  the  accidental  gravity  of 
the  liquor,  as  it  lay  higher  or  lower  in  the  glafs, 
weighed  unequally  on  the  air,  and  gave  it  a  farther 
contraction  or  extenfion,  over  and  above  that  which 
was  produced  by  heat  and  told;  therefore  he  in- 
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vented  a  circular  thermometer,  in  which  the  liquor 
occaiiona  no  fallacy,  but  remains  always  in  one 
height,  moving  the  whole  inftrument,  like  a  wheel 
on  its  axis. 

"  He  has  contrived  an  inftrument  to  meafure  the 
quantities  of  rain  that  falls.  This,  as  foon  as  it 
is  full,  will  pour  out  itfelf ;  and  at  the  year's  end 
difcover  how  much  rain  has  fallen  on  fuch  a  fpace 
of  land,  or  other  hard  fuperfkies ;  in  order  to  the 
theory  of  vapours,  rivers,  feas,  &c. 

46  He  has  devifed  many  fubtle  ways  for  the  eafier 
finding  the  gravity  of  the  atmofphere$  the  degrees 
of  drought  and  moifture,  and  many  of  its  other  ac- 
cidents. Amongft  thefe  inftruments  there  are  ba* 
Jances,  which  are  ufeful  to  other  purpofes,  that 
ihew  the  weight  of  the  air  by  their  fpontaneous 
inclination. 

"  Amongft  the  new  difcoveries  of  the  pendulum, 
thefe  are  to  be  attributed  to  him  :  that  the  pendu- 
lum in  its  motion  from  reft  to  reft,  that  is,  in  one 
defcent  and  afcent,  moves  unequally  in  equal  times, 
according  to  a  line  of  fines  ;  that  it  would  continue 
to  move  either  in  circular,  or  eliptical  motions,  and 
j'uch  vibrations  would  have  the  fame  periods  with 
thoie  that  are  reciprocal ;  and  that  by  a  complica- 
tion of  feveral  pendulums  depending  one  upon  ano- 
ther, there  might  be  repreiented  motions,  like  the 
planetary  helical  motions,  or  more  intricate ;  and 
vet  that  thefe  pendulums  would  difcover  without 
confufion  (as  the  planets  do)  three  or  four  feveral 
motions,  acting  upon  one  body  with  differing  pe- 
riods j  and  that  there  may  be  produced  a  natural 
itandard  for  meafure  from  the  pendulum  for  vulgar 
ufe. 

"  He  has  invented  many  ways  to  make  aftrono- 
mical  obfervations  more  accurate  and  eafy.  He  has 
fitted  and  hung  quadrants,  fextants,  and  radii,  more 
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eomnttodioufly  than  formerly.  He  has  made  two  te- 
lefcopes, to  open  with  a  joint  like  a  fe&or,  by  which 
obfervers  may  infallibly  take  a  diftance  to  half  mi- 
nutes, and  find  no  difference  in  the  fame  obferva- 
tion  reiterated  feveral  times;  nor  can  any  warping, 
or  luxation  of  the  inftrument  hinder  the  truth  of  it. 

"  He  has  added  many  forts  of  retes,  fcrews,  and 
other  devifes  to  telefcopes,  for  taking  fmall  diftanees 
and  apparent  diameters  to  feconds.  He  has  made 
apertures  to  take  in  more  or  lefs  light,  as  the  obfer- 
ver  pleafes,  by  opening  and  (hutting  like  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  the  better  to  fit  glafles  to  crepufculine 
obfervations.  He  has  added  much  to  the  theory 
of  dioptrics,  much  to  the  manufacture  itfelf  of  grind- 
ing good  glaffes.  He  has  attempted,  and  not  with- 
out fuccefs,  the  making  of  glafles  of  other  forms 
than  fpherical.  He  has  exactly  meafured  and  de- 
lineated the  fpheres  of  the  humours  in  the  eye, 
whofe  proportions  one  to  another  were  only  gueile4 
at  before.  This  accurate  difcuilkm  produced  the 
reafon,  why  we  fee  things  creeled  ;  and  that  ix-fl^C- 
tion  conduces  as  much  to  vifion,  as  refraction. 

u  He  difcourfed  to  them  a  natural  and  eafy  theory* 
of  refraction,  which  exadtly  anfwered  every  exj*£« 
riment.  He  fully  demonftrated  all  dioptrics  in  a 
few  propofitions,  {hewing  not  only  (as  in  Kepler's 
dioptrics)  the  common  properties  of  glaiTes,  but  the 
proportions,  by  which  the  individual  rays  cut  tha 
axis,  and  each  other;  upon  which  the  charges  (as 
they  are  ufually  called)  of  telefcopes,  or  the  propor-* 
tion  of  the  eye  glafles  and  apertures  are  demonfti  a- 
bly  difcovered. 

"  He  has  made  conflant  obfervations  on  faturn, 
and  a  theory  of  that  planet,  truly  anfwering  all  ci>- 
fervations,  before  the  printed  difgourfeofHuygenius 
gn  that  fubjccl:  appeared. 
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"  He  has  efTayed  to  make  a  true  felenography  by 
meafure;  the  world  having  nothing  yet  but  pictures 
rather  than  furveys  or  maps  of  the  moon.  He  has 
ir.at.ed  the  theory  of  the  moon's  libration,  as  far  as 
his  obfervations  could  carry  him.  He  has  compofed 
a  lunar  globe,  reprefenting  not  only  the  fpots,  and 
-various  degrees  of  whitenefs  upon  the  furface,  but 
the  hills,  eminences,  and  cavities,  moulded  in 
iblid  work.  The  globe,  thus  fafhioned  into  a  true 
model  of  the  moon,  as  you  turn  it  to  the  light,  re- 
prefents  all  the  menftrual  phafes,  with  the  variety 
of  appearances,  that  happen  from  the  fhadows  of 
the  mountains  and  valleys.  He  has  made  maps  of 
the  Pleiades,  and  other  telefcopical  ftars  ;  and  pro- 
pofed  methods  to  determine  the  great  doubt  of  the 
earth's -motion  or  reft,  by  the  fmall  ftars  about  the 
4>ole  to  be  feen  in  large  telefcopes. 

<c  In  order  to  navigation,  he  has  carefully  pur- 
fued  many  magnetical  experiments;  of  which  this 
is  one  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  fruitful  of  fpecula- 
tion.  A  large  terella  is  placed  in  the  nuidft  of  a 
plane-board,  with  a  hole,  into  which  the  terella 
is  half  immerfed,  till  it  be  like  a  globe,  with  the 
poles  in  the  horizon.  Then  is  the  plane  dufled 
over  with  fteel-filings  equally  from  a  fieve<  The 
<luft  by  the  magnetical  virtue  is  immediately  figured 
jnto  furrows,  that  bend  like  a  fort  of  helix,  pro- 
ceeding as  it  were  out  of  one  po]e,  and  returning 
into  the  other.  And  the  whole  plane  is  thus  figured, 
like  the  circles  of  a  planifphere. 

It  being  a  queition  amongft  the  problems  of  na- 
vigation, very  well  worth  refolving,  to  what  me- 
chanical powers  failing  (againft  the  wind  efpecially) 
was  reducible;  he  {hewed  it  to  be  a  wedge.  And 
he  demonftrated,  how  a  tranfient  force  upon  an 
oblique  plane  would  caufe  the  motion  of  the  plane 
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againft  the  firft  mover.  And  he  made  an  inftru- 
ment,  that  mechanically  produced  the  fame  effect, 
and  ihewed  the  reafon  of  failing  to  all  winds. 

"  The  geometrical  mechanics  of  rowing  he 
fhewed  to  be  a  vectis  on  a  moving  or  cedent  ful- 
crum. For  this  end  he  made  inftruments  to  find 
what  the  expanfion  of  body  was  towards  the  hin- 
drance of  motion  in  a  liquid  medium,  and  what 
degree  of  impediment  was  produced  by  what  degree 
of  expanfion;  with  other  things,  that  are  the  ne- 
ceifary  elements  for  laying  down  the  geometry  of 
failing,  fwimming,  rowing,  flying,  and  the  fabrics 
of  (hips. 

"  He  has  invented  a  very  curious  and  exceeding 
fpeedy  way  of  etching.  He  has  ftarted  feveral  things 
towards  the  emendation  of  water-works.  He  has 
made  inftruments  of  refpiration,  and  for  ftraining 
the  breath  from  fuliginous  vapours,  to  try  whether 
the  fame  breath  fo  purified  will  ferve  again. 

"  He  was  the'  firft  inventor  of  drawing  pictures 
by  microfcopical-glaifes.  He  has  found  out  perpe- 
tual, at  jeaft  long-lived  lamps,  and  regifters  of  fur- 
naces, and  the  like,  for  keeping  a  perpetual  tem- 
per, in  order  to  various  ufes  ;  as  hatching  of  eggs, 
infects,  production  of  plants,  chymical  prepara- 
tions, imitating  nature  in  producing;  foiTiJU  and  mi- 
nerals, keeping  the  motion  of  watches  equal  in 
order  to  longitudes,  and  aftronomical  ufes,  and 
infinite  other  advantages. 

**  He  was  the  firft  author  of  the  noble  anatomical 
experiment  of  injecting  liquors  into  the  veins  of 
animals.  An  experiment  now  vulgarly  known  ; 
but  long  fince  exhibited  to  the  meetings  at  Oxford, 
and  thence  carried  by  fome  Germans,  and  pub- 
lifhed  abroad.  By  this  operation  divers  creatures 
were  immediately  purged,  vomited,  intoxicated, 
killed,  or  revived,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
O  4.  liquor 
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liquor  injected.  Hence  arofe  many  new  experi- 
ments, and  chiefly  that  of  transfufmg  blood,  which 
the  Society  has  profecuted  in  fundry  inftances. 

"This  is  a  fhort  account  of  the  principal  dif- 
coveries,  which  Dr.  Wren  has  prefented  or  fug- 
gelled  to  this  aflembly.  I  know  very  well,  that 
ibme  of  them  he  did  only  ftart  and  defign  ;  and 
that  they  have  been  fince  carried  on  to  perfection, 
by  the  induftry  of  other  hands.  I  purpofe  not  to 
rob  them  of  their  fhare  in  the  honour.  Yet  it  is 
but  reafonable,  that  the  original  invention  fhould 
be  afcribed  to  the  true  author,  rather  than  the 
finifhers.  Nor  do  I  fear,  that  this  will  bethought 
too  much,  which  I  have  faid  concerning  him  -s  for 
there  is  a  peculiar  reverence  due  to  fo  much  excel- 
lence, covered  with  fo  much  modefty.  And  it  is 
not  flattery,  but  honefty,  to  give  him  his  juft  praife; 
who  is  fo  far  from  ufurping  the  fame  of  other  men,, 
that  he  endeavours  with  all  care  to  conceal  his 
own." 

In  the  year  1665,  Dr.  Wren  went  over  to 
France,  where  he  not  only  furveyed  all  the  build- 
ings of  note  in  Paris,  and  madeexcurfions  to  divers 
other  places,  but  took  particular  notice  of  what  was 
-moil  remarkable  in  every  branch  of  mechanics,  and 
contracted  an  acquaintance  with  moft  of  the  con- 
fiderable  virtuoli.  And  in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote 
at  this  time  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  tells  him, 
"  he  was  fo  careful  not  to  lofe  the  impreflions  of 
thofe  ftructures  he  had  furveyed,  that  he  fhould 
bring  all  France  in  paper,  &c."  And  he  concludes 
his  letter  with  a  numerous  catalogue  of  architects, 
fculptors,  ftatuaries,  ftucco- makers,  painters  in 
hiftory  and  portraiture,  gravers  of  medals  and  coins, 
and  other  artiits,  then  famous  in  that  country. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed 
architect,  and  one  of  the  commifliohers,  for  the 
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reparation  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  And  within 
a  few  days  after  the  fire  of  London,  which  began 
upon  the  2d  of  September  1666,  he  drew  a  plan 
for  a  new  city.  This  model  was  fo  formed ,  that 
the  chief  ftreets  were  to  crofs  each  other  in  right 
lines,  with  lefler  ftreets  between  them  ;  the  public 
buildings  and  markets,  to  be  fodifpofed,  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  ftreets ;  and  four  piazzas  placed 
at  proper  diftances,  in  which  feveral  of  the  ftreets 
were  to  meet.  The  parochial  churches  were  toi>e 
fo  placed,  as  to  be  feen  at  the  end  of  every  viftaof 
houfes,  and  diipofed  in  fuch  diftances  from  each, 
as  to  appear  neither  too  thick  nor  thin  in  profpect. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  was  to  have  been  the 
center  of  the  city,  from  whence  ftreets  were  to 
have  proceeded  to  all  the  principal  parts  of  it.  The 
public  halls  for  the  feveral  companies  were  to  have 
faced  the  Thames,  and  to  have  been  built  upon  a 
quay,  on  which  alfo  were  to  have  been  creeled 
houfes  for  fome  of  the  principal  merchants.  But 
the  execution  of  this  noble  defign  was  unhappily 
prevented  by  the  difputes  which  arofe  about  private 
property,  and  the  hafte  and  hurry  of  rebuilding  ; 
though  it  is  faid,  that  the  practicability  of  Dr, 
Wren's  whole  plan,:  -without  lofs  to  any  man,  or 
infringement  of  any  property,  was  at  that  time 
demonftrated,  and  all  material  objections  fully 
weighed  and  anfwered. 

Upon  the  deceafe  of  Sir  JohnDenham,  who  died 
in  March  1668,  Dr.  Wren  fucceeded  him  in  the 
office  of  furveyor-general  of  his  majefty's  works. 

In  1668,  hefiniihed  that  magnificent  edifice,  the 
theatre  at  Oxford.  In  this  ftru^ture,  the  admirable 
contrivance  of  the  fiat  roof,  being  eighty  feet  over 
one  way,  and  feventy  the  other,  without  any  arch- 
work  or  pillars  to  fupportit,  is  particularly  remark- 
able. The  variety  of  bufmefs  in  which  he  was  now 
O  5  engaged 
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engaged  as  an  architect,  requiring  his  conftant  at- 
tendance, he  refigned  his  Savilian  profefibrfhip  at 
Oxford  on  the  o/th  of  April  1673.  And  the  year 
following^  he  received  from  king  Charles  II.  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  Some  time  after,  he  married 
Faith,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Coghill  of  Ble- 
chington  in  Oxfordfhire,  by  whom  he  had  one  fon 
of  his  own  name.  And  fhe  dying  foon  after,  he 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  William  lord  Fitz  Wil- 
liam, baron  of  Litfbrd  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
By  her  he  had  two  children,  a  fon  named  William, 
and  a  daughter  of  the  fame  name  with  his  lady. 

In  1677,  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  finifhed  the  mo- 
nument, which  was  creeled  to  commemorate  the 
burning  and  rebuilding  of  London.  It  is  a  pillar 
of  the  doric  order,  the  pedeftal  of  which  is  forty 
feet  high,  and  21  fquare,  the  diameter  of  the  column 
i  5  feet*  and  the  altitude  of  the  whole  202  ;  and  it 
greatly  exceeds  in  height  the  pillars  at  Rome  of  the 
emperors  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  the  {lately  re- 
mains of  Roman  grandeur;  or  that  of  Thecdofius 
atConftantinople.  The  author  of  "the  review  of 
our  public  buildings,"  obferves,  that  this  monu- 
ment "  is  undoubtedly  the  nobleft  modern  column 
in  the  world  ;  nay,  in  fome  refpedls,  it  may  juftly 
vie  with  thoie  celebrated  ones  of  antiquity  which 
areconfecrated  to  the  names  of  Trajan  and  Antonine. 
Nothing  can  be  more  bold  and  furprizing,  nothing 
more  beautiful  and  harmonious:  the  bas  relief  at 
the  bafe,  allowing  for  fome  few  defects,  is  finely 
imagined,  and  executed  as  well  :  and  nothing  ma- 
terial can  be  cavilled  with,  but  the  infcriptions 
round  about  it."  Thefe,  however,  Sir  Chrifto- 
pher  Wren  had  prepared  in  a  more  elegant  and  maf- 
culine  ftyle  j  but  he  was  over-ruled. 

In  1680,   he  was  elected  prefident  of  the  royal 
j  and  in  1681,  he  had  completed  the  church* 
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of  St.  Stephen's  Walbrooke.  It  is  obferved  by  an 
ingenious  writer,  that  "the  church  in  Walbrooke 
fo  little  known  among  us,  is  famous  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  is  juftly  reputed  the  matter-piece  of  the 
celebrate  1  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren.  Perhaps  Italy 
itfelf  can  produce  no  modern  building*  that  can  vie 
with  this  in  tafte  or  proportion  j  there  is  not  a  beau- 
ty, which  the  plan  would  admit  of,  that  is  not  to- 
be  found  here  in  its  greateft  perfection :  and  foreign- 
ers very  juftly  call  our  judgment  in  queftion  for 
underftanding  its  graces  no  better,  and  allowing  it 
no  higher  a  degree  of  fame." 

In  1685,  he  was  chofen  member  of  parliament 
for  Plympton  in  Devonfhire^  In  1690,  he  began  tc*> 
build  the  royal  apartments  at  Hampton -court,, 
which  were  finifhed  in  1694,  juft  before  the  death, 
of  queen  Mary.  King  William  once  faid,  in  the 
prefence  of  feveral  perions  of  the  firft  quality,  that 
thefe  two  apartments,  for  good  proportion,  ftate  and 
convenience,  jointly,  were  not  paralleled  by  any 
palace  in  Europe.  Queen  Mary  had  an  elegant  tafte 
for  the  polite  arts,  and  a  knowledge  in  many  fciences 
greatly  fuperior  to  moft  of  her  fex  j  and  fhe  took 
pleafure  in  converfing  freely  with  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren,  not  only  on  the  fubject  of  architecture,  but 
on  other  branches  of  the  mathematics. 

In  1690,  he  rinifhed  Cheifea-college,;  and  be- 
fides  erecting  the  building,,  he  alfo  prefcribed  the 
liatutes  and  whole  ceconomy  of  the  houfe.  He  was- 
alfo  the  architect  of  that  magnificent  edifice,  Green- 
wich -hofpital  j  and  employed  his  time,  labour,  and 
ikill,  In  erecting  it,  without  any  falary,  emolument,, 
or  reward,  in  order  to  promote  the  generous  pur- 
pofe  for  which  it  was  defigned. 

In  1700,  he  was  elected  a  burgefs  in  parliament: 

for  Weymouth  and Melcombe Regis,  inDorfetfliire. 

In  1708,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commifiion- ' 
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ers  for  building  the  fifty  new  churches  in  and  about 
London.  In  1710,  he  finifhed  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  this  ample  and 
magnificent  cathedral  was  completed  in  the  fpace 
of  thirty- five  years,  under  one  architect,  and  one 
bifhop  of  London,  Dr.  Henry  Compton ;  but  in  the 
reigns  of  four  princes,  CharlesII.  JamesII.  William 
and  Mary,  and  queen  Anne ;  whereas  that  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome  was  145  years  in  building,  by  twelve 
architects,  affifted  by  the  police  and  intereft  of  the 
roman  fee,  the  ready  acquifition  of  marble,  and  by 
the  beft  artilts  of  the  world  in  fculpture,  ftatuary, 
painting,  and  mofaic  work,  and  in  the  reigns  of 
nineteen  popes. 

St. Paul's  cathedral  is  the  moft  magnificent  pro- 
teftant  church  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  by  all  travellers  of  tafte,  that  the  out- 
fide,  and  particularly  the  front  of  St.  Paul's,  is 
much  fuperior  even  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The 
whole  expence  of  erecting  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  was 
736,752!.  2s.  3d.  When  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren 
was  firft  called  upon  to  produce  his  defigns  for 
this  ftately  edifice,  he  had  before  drawn  feveral,  in 
order  to  difcover  what  would  be  moft  acceptable  to 
the  general  tafte ;  and  finding  that  perfons  of  all 
degrees  declared  for  magnificence  and  grandeur,  he 
formed  a  very  noble  one,  conformable  to  the  beft 
ftyle  of  the  greek  and  roman  architecture,  and  hav- 
ing caufed  a  large  model  to  be  made  of  it  in  wood, 
with  all  its  ornaments,  he  prefented  it  to  his  majef- 
ty ;  but  the  bifhops  not  approving  of  it,  as  not  hav- 
ing enough  of  the  cathedral  form,  Sir  Chriftopher 
was  ordered  to  amend  it;  upon  which  he  produced 
the  plan  of  the  prefent  ftructure,  which  was  approved 
of.  The  firft  jdefign,  however,  which  was  only 
of  the  corinthian  order,  like  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
Sir  Chriftopher  himfelf  fet  a  higher  value  upon  than 
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any  other  he  ever  drew,  and  would  have  put  it  in 
execution  with  more  chearfulnefs,  than  that  which 
we  now  fee  erected.  This  curious  model  is  (till  pre- 
fer ved  in  the  cathedral. 

He  was  employed  in  erecting  a  great  variety  of 
other  churches,  and  public  edifices ;  but  notwith- 
ftanding  his  extraordinary  merit,  in  April  1718, 
his  patent  for  the  royal  works  was  fuperfeded,  in 
the  eighty-  fixth  year  of  his  age,  after  more  than  fifty 
years  fpent  in  a  continued,  active,  and  laborious 
iervice  to  the  crown  and  the  public.  The  removal 
of  this  illuftrious  architect  from  his  place  at  fo 
advanced  an  age,  was  extremely  ungenerous.  Till 
this  time  he  had  reiided  in  a  houfe  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  office  of  furveyor- general,  in  Scotland- 
yard,  adjoining  to  Whitehall.  But  after  his  re- 
moval from  that  employment,  he  dwelt  occafionally 
in  St.  James's- ftreet,  in  W-eftminfter,  and  remained 
furveyor  of  the  abbey  from  the  year  1698,  when  he 
was  conhHtuted  to  that  office,  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  had  another  houfe,  that  belonged  to 
the  furveyor -general  to  the  crown,  at  Hampton- 
court;  the  enjoyment  of  which  had  been  granted 
him  by  queen  Anne,  and  was  held  by  an  Exchequer- 
leafe,  which  defcended  to  his  foil  and  heir.  In 
coming  from  this  houfe  to  London  he  contracted  a 
cold,  which  occalioned  his  death,  in  the  gift  year 
of  his  age,  on  the  25th  of  February,  in  the  year 
1723.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  with  great  calm- 
nefs  and  ferenity.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
many  perfons  of  honour  and  diilinction,  with  great 
folemnity,  from  his  houfe  in  Weftminfrer,  to  St. 
Paul's  cathedral ;  where  his  corpfe  was  depofited  in 
the  vault,  under  the  fouth  wing  of  the  choir,  near 
the  eaft-end,  under  a  flat  ftone  on  the  pavement, 
which  is  railed  in  between  two  pillars  ;  upon  which 
ftone  is  a  fhort  infcription  in  Englifh,  covering  the 
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fingle  vault  which  contains  his  body.  But  the 
church  itfelfy  which  was  built  by  him,  being  the 
rnoft  noble  and  proper  monument  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  this  great  man,  he  wanted  no  other ; 
as  is  juflly  intimated  in  another  infcription,  writ- 
ten by  his  Ton,  in  Latin,  and  placed  on  the  fide 
of  the  wcftern  pillar,  above  the  former,  to  the 
following  purpofe.  "  Underneath  here  lies  buried 
CHRISTOPHER  WREN,  the  builder  of  this  church; 
and  city,  v/ho  lived  upwards  of  ninety  years,  not  to* 
himfelf,  but  for  the  good  of  the  public.  Reader,, 
if  thou  feekeft  his  monument,  look  round." 

Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  was  in  his  perfon  of  a  low 
ftature,  and  thin  ;  but  by  temperance  and  fkilful 
management  (for  he  was  a  proficient  in  anatomy 
and  phyfic)  he  enjoyed  a  good  irate  of  health,  and 
his  life  was  protr;:&ed  to  an  unufual  length.  He 
might,  however,  probably,  be  partly  indebted  for 
his  health  and  long  life  to  the  chearfulnefs  and 
evennefs  of  his  temper,  for  which  he  was  ever  re- 
markable. He  was  alfo  modeli:,,  devout,  Itriftly 
virtuous,,  and  very  communicative  of  what  he  knew. 
He  was  extremely  difmterefted  ;  and  the  acquifition 
of  wealth  appears  hardly  in  any  degree  to  have  been; 
an  object  of  his  attention. 

Beiides  being  the  greateft  architect  of  the  age  in. 
which  he  lived,  fo  extenfive  was  his  learning  and 
knowledge  in  all  the  polite  arts,  but  efpeciaily  the. 
mathematics  ;  his  invention  fo  fertile,  and  his  dif- 
coveries  fo  numerous  and  ufeful  j  that  he  muft 
always  be  efteemed  a  benefactor  to  mankind,,  and 
an  ornament  to  his  country.  Mr.  Hooke,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  very  able 
to  make  a  juit  eftimate  of  his  abilities,  fpeaks  of 
him  in  the  following  emphatic  terms  :  "  1  muft 
affirm,  fays  he,  that  fince  the  time  of  Archimedes 
there  fcarce  ever  has  met  in  one  man,  in  fo  great 
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a  perfection,  fuch  a  mechanical  head,  and  fo  phi-, 
lofophical  a  mind." 

SirChriftopher  was  fucceeded  in  his  eftate  by  his 
eldeft  fon  and  only  furviving  child,  Chriftopher 
Wren,  Kfq;  who  was  educated  at  Eton-fchool, 
from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Pembroke-hall  ia 
Cambridge.  ]n  1694,  he  was  made  deputy  cleric 
engroiTer,  and  in  1698  he  travelled  through  Holland, 
France,  and  Italy.  He  was  twice  choien  member 
of  parliament  forWindfor,  in  the  years  1712,  and 
1714.  He  was  a  learned  and  pious  man,  a  good 
antiquary,  and  beloved  by  all  his  acquaintance  for 
his  communicative  difpofition.  He  died  in  1747, 
at  the  age  of  feventy-two,  and  lies  interred  at  Wrox- 
hall  in  Warwickfhire,  where  he  had  a  country-feat. 
— In  1708,  he  publifhed  in  4to.  a  treatife  intitled, 
"  Numifmatum  antiquorum  fylloge,  populis  Grae- 
cis,  Municipiis  et  ColoniisRomanis  caforum.  Ex 
chimeliarcho  editoris."  He  alfo  left  behind  him  a 
treatife  in  manufcript  with  the  following  title: 
"  Parentalia :  Memorials  of  the  lives  of  the  right 
reverend  father  in  God,  Matthew  Wren,  D.  D. 
lord  bifhop  of  Ely ;  Chriftopher  Wren,  D.D.  dean 
ofWindfor;  and  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  knight, 
furveyor-general  of  the  royal  buildings.  With  col- 
ledtiom;  of  records  and  original  papers."  This  piece 
with  fome  alteration  in  the  title,  was  publifhed  by 
his  fon  Stephen,  in  1750,  in  folio. — SirChrifto- 
pher's  daughter  Jane  died  in  her  father's  life-time 
unmarried,  at  the  age  of  twenty-fix,  as  nppears  by 
a  monument  of  white  marble  erected  to  her  memory 
againft  one  of  the  pillars  near  the  fouth-eaft  end  of 
St.  Paul's  vault,  in  which  fhe  was  alfo  interred,  al- 
moft  oppofite  to  her  father. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  churches  of 
the  city  of  London,  royal  palaces,  hofpitals,  and 
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public  edifices,  built  by  SirChrittopher  Wren,  dur- 
ing the  fpace  of  50  years,  viz.  from  1668  to  1718. 

St.  Paul's  cathedral  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury 

Alhallow's  the  Great          St.  Margaret  Pattens 

Alhallow's,  Bread-ftreet     St.  Mary  Abchurch 

Alha1  low's,  Lombard-fir.  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury 

St.  Alban,  Wood-ftreet     St.  Mary-le-Bow 

St.  Anne  and  Agnes  St.  Mary  Magdalen 

St.  Andrew,  Wardrobe     St.  Mary  Somerfet 

St.  Andrew,  Holborn        St.  Mary-at-Hill 

St.  Antholin  St.  Nicholas  Cold-abbey 

St.  AuiHn  St.  Olave  Jewry 

St.  Bennet,  Gracechurch  St.  Peter,  Cornhill 

St.  Bennet,  Paul's-wharf  St.  Swithin,  Cannon-ftr. 

St.  Bennet  Finke  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook 

St.  Bride  St.  Stephen, Coleman-ftr. 

St.  Bartholomew  St.  Mildred,  Bread-ftreet 

Chrift's  Church  St.  Magnus,  London-br. 

St.  Clement,  Eaft-cheap    St.  Potter's  Church 

St.  Clement  Danes  St.  Mildred,  Poultry 

St.  Dionis  Backchurch       St.  Chriftopher 

St.  Edmund  the  King        St.  Dunftan  in  the  Eaft 

St.  George,  Botolph  lane  St.  Mary,  Aldermary 

St.  James,  Garlick-hill      St.  Sepulchre's 

St.  James,  Weftminfter,    The  Monument 

St  Lawrence  Jewry  Cuftom-houfe,  London 

St.  Michael,  Bafling-hall  Winchefter-caftle 

St.  Michael  Royal  Hampton-court  (new 

St.  Michael, Queen-hithe  part) 

St.  Michael,  Wood-ftreet  Chelfea-hofpital 

St.  Michael,  Crooked-       Greenwich-hofpital 

lane  The  Theatre  at  Oxford 

St.  Martin,  Ludgate       .    Trinity-college  library  at 
St.  Matthew,  Friday-  Cambridge 

ftreet  The  Chapel  of  Emanuel- 

St.  Michael,  Cornhill  college,  Cambridge. 
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To  thefe  may  be  added,  the  frontifpiece  of  the 
middle  temple  near  Fleet-ftreet,  erected  in  1684. 
And  all  the  renovations  of  Weftminfter-abbey, 
which  were  made  by  Sir  Chriftopher  from  1698  till 
his  deceafe  in  1723?  and  fin ce  from  defigns  formed 
by  him.  But  befides  thefe,  feveral  other  defigns  of 
buildings  were  drawn  by  him,  that  were  nat  put  in 
execution  ;  particularly,  a  defign  for  rebuilding  the 
palace  of  Whitehall,  fome  time  after  the  reiteration; 
and  two  defigns  for  rebuilding  Whitehall,  after  the 
fire  at  that  palace  in  1697.  A  large  collection  of  his 
draughts  and  defigns  were  purcbafed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  All  Soul's  college,  which  fill  feveral  large 
folios,  and  are  repofited  in  their  library,  which 
is  adorned  with  a  curious  buft  of  Sir  Chriftopher, 
who  was  a  fellow  of  that  college. 

Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  was  the  author  of  feveral 
pieces,  fome  of  which  have  been  publilhed  in  the 
philosophical  tranfadtions,  and  others  in  the  Paren- 
talia,  &c.  and  fome  of  his  productions  are  yet  re- 
maining in  manufcript  j  but  he  never  publifhed  any 
thing  Hirnfelf, 


***  Authorities.  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Grefham 
Profeffors.  Gen.  Biog.  Di£.  Britifh  Biog.  vol.  7. 
Critical  view  of  the  public  buildings  in  Lond.  and 
Weftminfter,  edit.  1734. 
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The  LIFE   of 

SIR     ISAAC     NEWTON, 

[A.  D.  1642,  to  1726.] 


M 


R.  ISAAC  NEWTON  was  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family,  which  had  its  origin 
at  Newton,  in  Lancafhire  j  but  removing  thence, 
was  afterwards  feated  at  Weftby,  in  Lincolnshire  ^ 
and,  about  the  year' 1730,  becoming  pofleiled  of 
the  manor  of  Woolftrope,  in  the  lame  county, 
fixed  its  refidence  upon  that  demefne.  Here  this 
prcdigy  of  philofophical  and  mathematical  learning 
was  born,  upon  Chriitmas-day,  in  1642. 

His  father  dying,  left  him  lord  of  that  manor 
while  he  was  yet  a  child  ;  and  a  few  years  after, 
his  mother  engaged  in  a  fecond  marriage  j  however, 
being  a  woman  of  good  fenfe,  and  of  an  ancient 
family  herfelf,  of  the  name  of  Afcough,  fhe  did 
not  neglect  to  take  a  becoming  care  of  her  fon's 
education ;  and,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  put  him  to 
the  free-fchool  at  Grantham,  in  the  fame  county. 
Jt  was  not  her  defign  to  breed  him  a  fcholar;  there- 
fore, after  he  had  been  at  fchool  fome  years,  he 
was  taken  home,  that  (being  deprived,  as  he  was, 
of  his  father)  he  might  betimes  get  an  infight  into 
his  own  affairs,  and  be  able  the  fooner  to  manage 
them  hirnfelf.  But,  upon  trial,  the  youth  (hewed  fo 
little  difpofttion  to  turn  his  thoughts  that  way,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ftuck  fo  clofe  to^his  book,  that  his* 
mother  concluded  it  befl  to  let  him  purfue  the  bent 
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of  his  own  inclinations.  For  that  purpofc  fhe  fent 
him  back  to  Grantham  ;  whence,  at  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
admitted  into  Trinity-college,  in  the  year  1660. 

The  itudy  of  the  mathematics  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  univerftty  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  From  that  period,  the  elements  of  geo- 
metry and  algebra  became  generally  one  branch  of 
a  tutor's  lectures  to  his  pupils  ;  but  particularly 
Mr.  Newton,  at  his  admiffion,  found  Mr.  (after* 
wards  Dr.)  Barrow,  the  moil  eminent  mathemati- 
cian of  the  time,  fellow  of  his  college.  Mr.  Lucas 
alfo  dying  fhortly  after,  left,  by  his  will,  the  ap- 
pointment for  founding  his  mathematical  ledure ; 
which  was  fettled  in  1663,  and  Mr.  Barrow  chofen 
the  firft  profeifor. 

Our  author,  therefore, by  thus  turning  his  thoughts 
to  the  mathematics,  feems  to  have  done  no  more 
than  fall  in,  as  well  with  his  own  particular  fitua- 
tion,  as  with  the  general  tafte  of rhat  time  ;  but  then 
it  is  univerfally  confeficd,  he  did  it  with  a  genius 
that  was  fuperior  to  all  that  ever  went  before  him. 

For  a  beginning,  he  took  up  Euclid's  Elements, 
he  run  his  eye  over  the  book,  and  at  fight  was  maf- 
ter  of  every  proportion  in  it.  This  done,  the  youth- 
ful vigour  of  his  underitanding  would  not  fufFer 
him  to  flay  and  fit  down,  in  order  to  contemplate 
the  fuigular  excellence  in  that  author's  elegant 
manner  of  demonftrating,  whereby  the  whole  ferks 
and  connection  of  the  truths  advanced  is  continu- 
ally kept  in  view  up  to  their  firft  principles. 

This  neglect,  however,  he  was  fenfible  of  in  his 
riper  age;  but  his  ingenuity  in  confeffmg  an  error, 
which  otherwife  no  body  could  have  fur  mi  fed,  and 
that  too  after  he  was  grown  equally  full  of  years 
and  honour,  by  fetting  out  in  another  way ;  was, 

in 
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in  him,  only  a  flender  inftance  of  a  moir.  amiable 
Simplicity  of  difpofition. 

The  truth  is,  when  he  firft  went  to  college,  Des 
Cartes  was  all  the  vogue.  That  eminent  mathe- 
matician ard  philofopher  had  greatly  extended  the 
bounds  of  algebra,  in  the  way  of  expreffing  geome- 
trical lines  by  algebraical  equations,  and  thereby  in- 
troduced a  new  method  of  treating  geometry. 

Our  author  {truck  into  this  new  analytical  way, 
and  prefently  faw  to  the  end  of  the  fartheft  advances 
made  by  Des  Cartes  ;  but  having  founded  the  depth 
of  that  author's  understanding,  without  feeling 
the  extenfive  power  of  his  own,  he  proceeded  to  read 
thofe  pieces  ofDr.Wallis  which  were  then  printed, 
and  particularly  his  Arithmeticalnfinitorum.  Here 
our  author  firft  found  that  matter  which  fet  his 
boundlefs  invention  to  work;  and  led  him  by  degrees 
to  the  invention  of  his  "  new  method  of  infinite 
Series  and  Fluxions,"  which  after  about  two  years 
clofe  application  to  the  belt,  mathematical  authors 
then  extant,  he  completed  and  made  public  in  1665  ; 
and  the  fame  year,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
,of  arts. 

About  this  time  he  obferved,  that  the  greateft 
mathematical  profeflbrs  were  bufied  in  finding  out 
improvements  to  teleicopes,  he  threw  afide  all  ab- 
ftradted  fpeculations  to  engage  in  this  more  ufeful 
ftudy. 

,  Des  Cartes,  in  his  dioptrics,  the  beft  of  his  per- 
formances in  philofophy,  taking  up  with  the  com- 
monly received  opinion,  that  light  was  homogene- 
ous ;  had,  upon  this  principle,  firft  difcovered  the 
laws  of  refraction,  and  demonstrated,  that  the  per- 
fecting of  telefcopes  depended  on  finding  out  the 
way  of  making  the  glafles  in  elliptic,  parabolic,  or 
hyperbolic  figures. 

This 
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This  had  fet  our  eminent  men  to  work,  and 
amongit  others  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Chriitopher) 
Wren,  who  had  juft  made  confiderable  advances 
towards  completing  this  ib  ufeful  an  invention,  as 
it  was  then  thought  to  be. 

Mr.  Newton,  therefore,  whofe  private  affairs  had 
drawn  him  into  Lincolnihire  for  a  fhort  time,  no 
(boner  got  back  to  college,  than  he  applied  himfelf, 
in  the  year  1666,  to  the  grinding  of  optic  glafles 
of  other  figures  than  fpherical,  having  no  diftruft 
as  yet  of  the  homogeneous  nature  of  light;  but 
not  hitting  prefently  upon  any  thing  in  this  attempt 
which  fucceeded  to  his  mind,  he  procured  a  glafs 
prifm,  in  order  to  try  the  celebrated  phenomena  of 
colours,  not  long  before  difcovered  by  Grimaldi. 

He  was  much  pleafed  at  firft  with  viewing  the 
vivid  brightnefs  of  the  colours  produced  by  this 
experiment ;  but,  after  a  while,  applying  himfelf 
to  confider  them  in  a  philofophical  way,  with  that 
circumfpe&ion  which  was  natural  to  him,  he  be- 
came immediately  furprized  to  fee  them  in  an  ob- 
long form  ;  which,  according  to  the  received  rule 
of  refractions,  ought  to  have  been  circular  :  yet, 
at  firft,  he  thought  the  irregularity  might  poflibly 
be  no  more  than  accidental ;  but  this  was  a  queftion 
•he  could  not  leave  without  further  fatisfaction  :  he 
therefore  prefently  invented  an  infallible  method  of 
deciding  it ;  and  this  produced  his  "  New  Theory 
% of  Light  and  Colours." 

However,  the  theory  alone,  unexpected  and  fur- 
priiing  as  the  difcovery  was,  did  not  fatisfy  him  ; 
he  rather  confidered  the  proper  ufe  that  might  be 
made  for  improving  telefcopes  ;  which  was  his  firft 
defign. 

To  this  end,  having  now  difcovered  light  not 
to  be  homogeneal,  but  an  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  differently  refrangible  rays,  he  computed  the 

errors 
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errors  arifing  from  this  different  refraugibility,  and 
finding  them  to  exceed  fome  hundreds  or  times 
thofe  occafioned  by  the  circular  figure  of  the  glaifes, 
he  laid  afide  his  glafs-works,  and  took  -reflections 
into  confideration. 

He  nowunderftood,  that  optical  infrruments  might 
be  brought»to  any  degree  of  perfection  imaginable, 
provided  a  reflecting  fubftance  could  be  found,  which 
would  polifh  as  finely  as  glafs,  and  reflect:  as  much 
light  as  glafs  tranfmits,  and  the  art  of  giving  it  a  pa- 
rabolic figure  be  ajfo  obtained.  But  thefe  ieemed  to 
him  very  great  difficulties  ;  nay,  he  almoft  thought 
them  infuperable,  when  he  farther  confidered,  that 
every  irregularity  in  a  reflecting  fuperficies,  makes 
the  rays  itray  five  or  fix  times  more  from  their  due 
courfe,  than  the  like  irregularities  in  a  refracting  one. 

Amidft  thefe  thoughts,  he  was  forced  from  Cam- 
abridge  by  the  plague;  and  it  was  more  than  two 
years  before  he  made  any  farther  progrefs  on  the 
fubjecl:.  However,  he  was  far  from  puffing  away 
the  hours  in  a  negligence  of  thought  in  the  coun- 
try ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  here,  at  this  time,  that 
he  firlt  ftarted  the  hint  that  gave  rife  to  the  fyfrem 
of  the  world  ;  which  is  the  main  fubjecl  of  his 
"  Principia." 

The  confideration  of  accelerated  motion  in  the 
method  of  fluxions  above-mentioned,  \\hich  he 
was  ftill  improving,  unavoidably  led  his  thoughts 
to  the  fubjecT:  of  gravity,  the  efte6t  of  which  is  an 
inftance  of  that  motion  in  nature.  And  now,  as 
he  fat  in  a  garden  alone  in  the  country,  he  very  na- 
turally fell  into  fome  reflections  on  the  power  of 
this  principle;  that,  as  this  power  is  not  found  fen- 
fibly  diminifhed  at  the  remoteft  diftance  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth  to  which  we  can  rife,  neither  at 
the  tops  of  the  loftieft  buildings,  nor  on  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  highelt  mountains,  it  appeared  to  him 

reafonable 
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reafonable  to  conclude,  that  this  power  muft  extend 
much  farther  than  was  ufually  thought.  Why  not 
as  high  as  the  moon  ?  faid  he  to  himfelf ;  and)  if  fo 
her  motion  muft  be  influenced  by  it  j  perhaps  fiie 
is  retained  in  her  orbit  thereby :  however,  though 
the  power  of  gravity  is  not  fenfibly  weakened  in 
the  little  change  of  diftance  at  which  we  can  place 
ourfelves  from  the  centre  of  the  earth;  yet  it  is  very 
poflible,  that,  as  high  as  the  moon,  this  power  may 
differ  much  in  ftrength  from  what  it  is  here. 

To  make  an  eftimate  what  might  be  the  degree 
of  this  diminution,  he  confidered  with  himfelf,  that, 
if  the  moon  be  retained  in  her  orbit  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  no  doubt  the  primary  planets  are  carried 
round  the  fun  by  the  like  power  ;  and,  by  compar- 
ing the  periods  of  the  feveral  planets  with  their  dif- 
tances  from  tke  fun,  he  found,  that,  if  any  power 
like  gravity  held  them  in  their  courfes,  its  ftrength 
mud  decreafe  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  in- 
creafe  of  diftance. 

This  he  concluded,  by  fuppofmg  them  to  move 
in  perfecl:  circles concentrical  to  the  iun,  from  which 
the  orbits  of  the  greateft  part  of  them  do  not  much 
differ.  Suppofing  therefore  the  power  of  gravity, 
when  extended  to  the  moon  to  decreafe  in  the  fame 
manner,  he  computed  whether  that  force  would 
be  fufficient  to  keep  the  moon  in  her  orbit. 

In  this  computation,  being  abfent  from  books, 
he  took  the  common  eftimate,  in  ufe  among  geo- 
graphers and  our  feamen  before  Norwood  had  mea- 
fured  the  earth,  that  lixty  Englifh  miles  complete 
one  degree  of  latitude  ;  but,  as  this  is  a  very  faulty 
fuppofuion,  each  degree  containing  about  lixty-nine 
Kn^lifh  miles  and  an  half,  his  computation  upon  it 
did  not  make  the  power  of  gravity,  decreafing  in  a 
duplicate  proportion  to  the  diftance,  anfwerable  to 
the  power  which  retained  the  moon  in  her  orbit ; 

whence 
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whence  he  concluded  that  Tome  other  caufe  muft  at 
leaft  join  v/ith  the  action  of  the  power  of  gravity 
on  the  moon.  For  this  reafon,  he  laid  afide,  for 
that  time,  any  farther  thoughts  upon  the  matter. 

An  eaiinefs  fo  reiigned,  as  to  give  up  a  favourite 
opinion,  founded  upon  the  beft  agronomical  obfer- 
vations  of  the  whole  planetary  fyftem,  is  an  illuf- 
trious  proof  of  a  temper  exactly  fitted  for  philolb- 
phical  enquiries. 

Mr.  Voltaire  relates  it,  as  an  anecdote  of  parti- 
cular ufe  in  the  hiitory  of  the  human  mind  ;  as  it 
fhews,  at  once,  both  how  great  an  exadlnefs  is 
necetfary  in  thefe  fciences,  and  likewife  how  difm- 
tereited  Mr.  Newton  was  in  his  fearch  after  truth. 

It  is  indeed  a  little  furprifing,  that  he  fhould 
not  then  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Norwood's  Men- 
furation,  which  was  made  in  1635 ;  and  feems 
to  be  more  fo  ftill,  that  he  did  not  inform  hiinfelf, 
when  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  which  he  did 
fhortly  after :  in  the  year  1667,  he  was  chofen 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  took  the  degree  of 
matter  of  arts.  His  thoughts  were  now  again  en- 
gaged upon  his  newly-projecled  telefcope  by  reflec- 
tion ;  which,  being  a  very  ufeful  invention,  he  was 
nioft  defirous  to  complete:  and  in  1668,  having 
confidered  what  Mr.  James  Gregory  propofed  in 
his  "  Optica  Promota,"  concerning  fuch  a  tele- 
fcope, with  a  hole  in  the  midft  of  the  obj eel: -metal, 
to  tranfmit  the  light  to  an  eye-glafs  placed  behind 
k,  he  thought  the  difad vantages  would  be  fo  great, 
that  he  refolved,  before  he  put  any  thing  in  prac- 
tice, to  alter  Mr.  Gregory's  defign,  and  place  the 
cye-glafs  at  the  fide  of  the  tube,  rather  than  in  the 
middle  ;  he-then  made  a  fmall  inflrument,  with  an 
object-metal  fpherically  concave :  but  this  was  only 
a  rude  effay,  the  chief  defecl:  lay  in  wanting  a  good 
poliih  for  the  metal.  This  therefore  he  let  himfelf 

to 
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to  find  out,  when  Dr.  Barrow  refigning  the  mathe- 
matical-chair at  Cambridge  to  him,  in  Nov.  1669, 
the  bufinefs  of  that  profeilbrfhip  interrupted  his  at- 
tention to  the  telefcope. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  unexpected  occafion  drew 
from  our  author  a  difcovery  of  the  vaft  improve- 
ments he  had  made  in  geometry  by  the  help  of  his 
new  analyiis. 

Lord  vifcount  Brouncker,  the  year  before,  had 
publifhed  a  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola  in  an  infi- 
nite feries;  which,  by  the  help  of  Dr.Wallis's  divi- 
fton,  was  foon  after  demonftrated  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
Mercator,  in  his  Logarithmotechnica,  in  1668. 

This  being  the  firft  appearance  of  a  feries  of  this 
ibrt,  drawn  from  the  particular  nature  of  the  curve 
exprefled  in  an  abftracled  algebraical  equation,  and 
that  in  a  manner  very  new,  the  book  prefently  came 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Barrow,  then  at  Trinity- 
college  j  who  having,  upon  another  occafion,  been 
informed  fome  time  before  by  Mr,  Newton,  that 
he  had  a  general  method  of  drawing  tangets,  com- 
municated this  invention  of  Mercator's  to  that  fel- 
low collegian  :  upon  fight  of  which,  our  author 
brought  him  thofe  papers  of  his  own,  that  con- 
tained his  Analyfis  per  asquationes  numero  termi- 
norum  infmitas, 

The  doctor,  perufing  it,  flood  amazed  at  the. pro- 
digious performance,  and  immediately  acquainted 
hJs  friend,  Mr.  Collins  with  it;  at  whoferequeit  he 
afterwards  obtained  leave  of  Mr.  Newton  to  fend 
hjuv-the  papers.  Mr.  Collins,  taking  a  copy  before 
be  returned  the  treafure,  thence  got  the  means  of 
u-ifperfing  other  tranfcripts  to  all  the  moft  eminent 
of  his  mathematical  acquaintance.  But,  notwith- 
ilauding  this,  it  was  not  till  many  years  afterwards, 
that  the  full  extent  to  which  our  author  had  car- 
lied  the  invention  came  to  be  we.ll  underftood. 

VOL.  V  P  Mr. 
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Mr.  Fontenelle  obferves,  that  it  was  natural  to 
-expect,  that  Mr.  Newton,  upon  feeing  Mercator's 
took,  would  have  been  forward  to  open  his  treafure, 
and  thereby  fecure  to  himfelf  the  glory  of  being  the 
firft  difcoverer,  But  this  was  not  his  way  of  think- 
ing; on  the  contrary,  we  know,  from  his  own  words, 
that  he  thought  Mercator  had  entirely  difcovered 
his  fecret ;  or  that  others  would,  before  he  was  of 
a  proper  age  for  writing  to  the  public.  The  empty 
name  of  barely  doing  what  no  body  elfe  could  do, 
he  looked  upon  as  a  child's  bauble ;  his  views  were 
much  higher,  and  more  noble;  he  thought  to  build 
his  fame  upon  a  more  fubftantial  foundation. 

Thefe  fpeculative  inventions,  therefore,  however 
Ingenious,  were  kept  by  him  as  neceilary  tools  and 
implements  in  his  refearches  into  the  works  of  na- 
ture ;  there  he  knew  they  would  be  of  ufe  to  him, 
and  he  knew  too  how  to  ufe  them  there  to  advantage; 
and  in  thefe  views  only  it  was,  that  he  fet  any  par- 
ticular value  upon  them.  Nay,  he  was  now  actually 
making  this  uie  of  them,  in  difcovering  the  proper- 
ties and  unravelling  the  fubtle  actions  of  light. 

As  his  thoughts  had  been  for  fome  time  chiefly 
employed  upon  optics,  he  made  his  difcoveries  in 
that  fcience  the  fubjeft  of  his  lectures,  for  the  three 
iirft  years  after  he  was  appointed  mathematical  pro- 
feflbr. 

He  had  not  fmifhed  thefe  le&ures  when  he  was 
chofen  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  in  January  1672  ; 
and,  having  now  brought  his  theory  of  light  and 
colours  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  he  commu- 
nicated it  to  that  fociety  firft,  to  have  their  judgment 
upon  it;  and  it  was  afterwards  publifhed  in  their 
tranfa&ions  of  February  1672. 

But,  notwithftanding  all  this  precaution  which 
was  taken  in  preparing  it  for  public  view,  yet  it  was 
fo  abfolutely  new  and  unfufpedted,  fo  totally  fub- 

verfive 
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verfive  of  all  mens  fettled  opinions  in  this  matter; 
fuch  a  nice  degree  of  accuracy  and  exactnefs  was 
necefTary  in  making  the  experiments  upon  which  it 
was  founded ;  and  the  reafoning  alfo  upon  thofe 
experiments  was  fo  very  fubtle  and  penetrating,  that 
it  no  foonerwent  abroad  into  the  world,  than  it  found 
oppofers  in  all  quarters  wherever  it  appeared. 

Our  author  was  thus  unexpectedly  drawn  into 
various  diiputes  about  it ;  which  being^  for  the 
molt  part,  occafioned,  either  by  too  much  haflinefs 
in  trying  his  experiments,  orelfe  by  reafoning  wrong 
upon  them,  were  very  grievous  to  him. 

He  had  fpent  eight  years  in  repeating  the  expe- 
riments which  afcertained  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and 
now  thought  to  oblige  the  world,  by  difclofmg  one 
of  the  molt  hidden  fecrets  of  nature ;  and  there  was 
room  to  expect  the  benefaction  would  be  received 
with  all  imaginable  gratitude  :  but,  fteeped  as  they 
were  in  error,  the  difcovery  feems  to  have  been  con- 
ftrued  into  a  reproach  of  their  ignorance j  and  they 
fuffcred  for  it. 

By  this  fpecimen,  the  great  inventor  clearly  faw 
what  would  be  the  confequence  of  giving  the  reft 
of  his  theory,  where  he  knew  there  muft  appear  fa 
triany  yet  more  amazingly  fevere  truths. 

For  this  reafon,  he  laid  "by  his  optical  leclures, 
after  he  had  prepared  them  for  the  prefs,  with  adefign 
to  publifh  them  :  and,  as  he  had  referred,  for  the 
demon  ftrations  of  fome  things  therein,  tohisana- 
•lyfi :;  by  infinite  fcries  ;  his  intention  was,  the  lec- 
tures fhould  be  accompanied  with  it :  for  which, 
purpoie  he  had  enlarged  and  revifed  it,  and  call  it 
into  a  better  form.  He  had  likewife  illuftrated  it 
with  a  great  variety  of  examples,  and  fet  the  whole 
method  of  fluxions  entirely  in  a  new  light.  How- 
ever, he  had  not  completed  his  whole  defign,  before 
the  decree  againft  publication  was  pafTed  ;  for  he 
had  thought  of  adding  the  manner  of  refolvino- 
P  2  fuch 
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fuch  problems  as  could  not  be  reduced  to  quadra- 
tures,  which  he  never  completed. 

In  this  conducl,  our  author  evidently  acted 
againft  his  own  fame  ;  but  that  motive  had  little 
•weight  with  him,  when  thrown  in  the  balance 
againft  the  fweet  enjoyment  of  an  unruffled  ferenity 
of  thought ;  a  bleiling  which  he  valued  above  all 
the  glory  that  mathematics  or  philofophy  could  heap 
upon  him. 

In  this  difpofition  of  mind  he  refumed  his  refle&- 
ing-telefcope,  the  moft  immediately  ufeful  part  of 
his  optics  ;  and,  obferving  that  there  was  noabfo- 
lute  neceflity  for  the  parabolic  figure  of  the  glafles, 
fince,  if  metals  could  be  ground  truly  fpherical, 
they  would  bear  as  great  apertures  as  men  would  be 
able  to  give  a  polifh  to,  he  completed  another  in- 
;ftrument  of  this  kind  ;  which  anfwering  the  pur- 
pofe  fo  well,  as,  though  it  was  only  fix  inches  long, 
yet  he  had  feen  with  it  Jupiter  diltin&ly  round,  as 
atfo  his  four  fatellites,  and  Venus  horned,  he  lent 
it  the  Royal  Society  at  their  requeft,  together  with 
a  defcription  of  it  j  which  was  afterwards  publifh- 
ed  in  the  philofophical  tranfactions  forthe  year  1672, 
No.  81. 

There  are  likewife,  in  the  two  immediately  fub- 
fequent  numbers,  feveral  further  obfervations  and 
particulars  relating  to  this  new  invention,  commu- 
nicated by  him  in  the  view  of  feconding  the  defign 
of  the  fociety,  to  recommend  it  to  fome  fkilful  ar- 
tifts,  for  further  improvement,  with  refpe<5t  to  the 
two  particulars  which  were  ftill  wanting,  a  proper 
composition  of  metal,  and  a  good  polifh  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  the  Society  made  feveral  at- 
tempts, but  without  fuccefs. 

The  fame  year,  he  publifhed,  at  Cambridge,  in 
8vO)  "  Bernardi  Varenii  Geographla  Generally  in 
qua  Affcftiones  G'enerales  Telluris  explicantur  aufta 
&  illujlrata  ab  If.  Newton.' 

About 
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About  this  time,  he  had  likewife  fome  thoughts 
of  publifhing  Kinckhuyfen's  algebra,  but  after- 
wards dropped  that  defign. 

In  1675,  Mr.  Hooke  laying  claim  to  fome  of  his 
inventions  in  his  new  theory  of  light  and  colours, 
he  ailbrted  his  right  thereunto  with  a  becoming  fpi- 
rit ;  and,  the  following  year,  at  the  requeft  of  Mr. 
Leibnitz,  he  wrote  two  letters,  to  be  communicated 
to  him,  wherein  he  explained  his  invention  of  in- 
finite feries.  and  took  notice  how  far  he  had  im»- 
proved  it  by  his  method  of  fluxions ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  ftill  concealed,  by  a  tranfpofition  of  the 
letters  into  an  alphabetical  order,  that  made  up  the 
two  fundamental  problems  of  it.  This  was  done, 
thnt  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  alrer  his  method  in. 
fome  things,  in  cafe  any  body  elfe  fhould  find  it  out. 

In  the  winter  between  1676  and  1677,  he  found 
the  grand  proportion,  that,  by  a  centripetal  force 
reciprocally  as  the  iquare  of  the  diftance,  a  planet 
muft  revolve  in  an  ellipfis  about  the  centre  of  force 
placed  in  the  lower  focus  of  the  ellipfis,  and  with 
a  radius  drawn  to  that  centre  defcribe  areas  propoiv 
tionable  to  the  time. 

In  1680,  he  made  feveral  agronomical  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  comet  that  then  appeared ;  which, 
for  fome  confiderable  time,  he  took  not  to  be  one 
and  the  fame,  but  two  different  comets,  againlt 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Flamfteed. 

However,  the  confequences  of  the  theory  of  cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal  forces  being  the  iubjeft  of 
much  enquiry  about  this  time,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hooke,  explaining  what  muft  be  the  line 
defer ibed  by  a  falling  body,  fuppofed  to  be  moved 
circularly  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
perpendicularly  by  the  power  of  gravity. 

This   letter  put  Mr.  Newton  upon  enquiring 

what  was  the  real  figure  in  which  fuch  a  body 

P  3  moved; 
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moved  ;  and  this  enquiry  gave  occafion  to  his  re- 
fuming  his  former  thoughts  concerning  the  moon.: 
and  Picart  having,  not  long  before,  viz.  in  1679, 
jneafured  a  degree  of  the  earth,  by  ufmg  his  mea- 
Jures,  the  moon  appeared  to  be  retained  in  her 
orbit  purely  by  the  power  of  gravity  j  and,  confe- 
cjuently,  that  this  power  decreafes  in  the  duplicate 
proportion  of  the  diftance,  as  he  had  formerly  con- 
jeclured. 

Upon  this  principle,  he  found  the  line  defcribed 
by  a  falling  body  to  be  an  ellipfis,  the  centre  of 
the  earth  being  one  focus;  and  finding  by  this 
means.,  that  the  primary  planets  really  mpved  in 
fuch  orbits  as  Kepler  had  guefled,  he  had  the  fa- 
tisfaclion  to  fee,  that  this  enquiry,  which  he  had 
undertaken  at  firft  out  of  mere  curiofity,  could  be 
applied  to  tbegreateft  purpofes.  Hereupon  he  drew 
tip  near  a  dozen  proportions  relating  to  the  motion 
of  the  primary  planets  about  the  fun ;  which  were 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1683. 

Thefe  proportions  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Dr.  Ldmund  Hal  ley,  the  celebrated  afrronomer, 
that  gc-ntlemari,  finding  himfelf  bajfled  in  his  at- 
tempts to  demonftrate  this  motion  of  the  primary 
planets  ch  arly  without  his  affiftance,  took  a  journey 
to  Cambridge  in  Auguft  1684,  in  order  to  confult 
Mr.  Newton. 

Our  author  prefently  informed  him,  that  he  had 
abfolutely  completed  the  much  defired  demonflra- 
tion  ;  and  Dr.  Halley  receiving  it  from  him  in  No-? 
vember,  made  him  a  fecond  vifit  at  Cambridge  ; 
where  he  got  his  confent,  with  fome  difficulty,  to 
have  it  entered  in  the  regifrer-boQks  of  the  Royal 
Society.  After  which,  by  Dr.  Halley's  importu- 
nity, and  the  requeft  of  that  Society,  our  author 
prevailed  with  to  fmifh  the  work. 

The 
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The  third  book,  being  only  a  corollary  of  fome 
proportions  in  the  firfr,  was  then  drawn  up  by 
him  in  the  popular  way,  with  a  defign  to  publilri 
it  in  that  form  with  the  other  two :  but  the  ma- 
nufcript  being  prefented  with  a  dedication  to  the 
Royal  Society,  in  April  1686,  Mr.  Hooke,  very 
injuriously,  infifted  upon  his  having  demonftrated 
Kepler's  problem  before  our  author  j  whereupon, 
rather  than  be  involved  again  in  controverfy,  he- 
determined  to  fupprefs  the  third  book,  till  his- 
friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  alter  that  refolution. 
However,  he  was  now  convinced,  that  it  would 
be  beft  not  to  let  it  go  abroad  without  Uriel:  de- 
monftration. 

The  hook  was  put  to  the  prefs  by  the  Society 
foon  after  Midsummer  1686,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Hailey,  then  affiitant-fecretary  ;  and  it  came 
out  about  Midfummer  1687,  under  the  titk  of 
"  Pbilofopbia  Naturalis  Principia  Matbe?natica" 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  this  treatife,  full  of 
fuch  a  variety  of  profound  inventions,  was  com- 
pofed  from  fcarce  any  other  materials  than  the 
few  proportions  before-mentioned,  in  the  fpace  of 
eighteen  months. 

The  fecond  edition,  with  great  additions  and 
improvements  by  the  author,  was  primted  in  17 13* 
4to.  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Roger  Cotes,  pro- 
feflbr  of  aftronomy  and  experimental  philofophy  in 
that  univerfity,  who  prefixed  a  preface,  giving  an 
account  of  the  philofophv  contained  in  the  book, 
efpecially  with  regard  to  the  famed  vortices  of  Des> 
Cartes  ;  which,  though  irrefragably  refuted  herein, 
{till  had  their  abettors. 

The  laft  edition,  with  ftill  further  improvements 
by  the  author,  was  publiilied  at  London,  in  410* 
under  the  care  of  Henry  Pcmberton,  M,  D. 

P  4  This- 
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This  book,  in  which  our  author  had  built  a  new 
fyftem  of  natural  philofophy,  upon  the  moft  fublimc 
geometry,  did  not  meetatfirft  with  all  the  applaufe 
it  deferred,  and  was  one  day  to  receive.  Two  rea- 
ibns  concurred  in  producing  this  effect :  Des  Cartes 
had  then  got  full  pofTeffion  of  the  world  ;  his  philo- 
iophy,  was,  indeed,  the  creature  of  a  fine  imagina- 
tion, gaily  drdfcd  in  a  tempting  metaphorical  ftile  ; 
he  had  given  her,  likewifc,  fome  of  nature's  true 
features,  and  painted  the  relt  to  a  feeming  of  na- 
ture's likenels,  with  a  fmiling  countenance  -,  befides, 
whatever  fhe  faid  was  eafily  underftood  j  and  thus 
file  yielded  hcrfelf  up,  without  any  great  difficulty, 
to  her  votaries.  Upon  thefe  accounts,  people  in 
general  even  took  unkindly  an  attempt  to  awake 
them  out  of  fo  pleafirig  a  dream. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Newton  had,  with  an 
unparalleled  penetration,  purfued  nature  up  to  her 
moft  fecret  abodes,  and  was  intent  to  demonitrate 
her  refidence  to  others,  rather  than  anxious  to  point 
out  the  way  by  which  he  arrived  at  it  himfelf.  He 
finished  his  piece  with  that  elegant  concifenefs, 
•which  had  juftly  gained  the  ancients  an  univerfal 
efteem.  Indeed,  the  confequences  flow  with  fuch 
rapidity  from  the  principles,  that  the  reader  is  often 
left  to  fupply  a  long  chain  to  connect  them  ;  there- 
fore it  required  fome  time  before  the  world  could 
underftand  it  j  the  beft  mathematicians  were  oblig- 
ed to  ftudy  it  with  care  before  they  could  be  maf- 
ters  of  it ;  and  thofe  of  a  lower  clafs  durit  not  ven- 
ture upon  it,  till  encouraged  by  the  teirimonies  of 
the  molt  learned  ;  but,  at  laft,  when  its  worth  came 
to  be  fufficiently  known,  the  approbation  which 
had  been  fo  {lowly  gained,  became  univerfal  j  and 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  from  all  quarters  but  one 
general  fhout  of  admiration, 

"  Does 
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«*  Does  Mr.  Newton  eat,  or  drink,  or  fleep, 
like,  other  men  ?"  fays  the  marquis  1'Hopital,  one 
of  the  greateft  mathematicians  of  the  age,  to  the 
Englifh  who  vifited  him  ;  "  I  reprefent  him  to  my- 
felf  as  a  celeftial  genius,  entirely  difengaged  from 
matter." 

In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  profound,  philofophical 
refearches,  juft  before  his  Principia  went  to  the 
prefs,  the  privileges  of  the  univerfity  being  attacked 
by  king  James  11.  our  great  philofopher  appeared 
among  the  moft  hearty  atfertors  and  defenders  oif 
them;  and  was,  accordingly,  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  high  commiflion  court  -9  where  the  fteady  de- 
fence they  made  was  fo  unexpected,  that  the  king 
thought  proper  to  drop  the  affair. 

After  this,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  univerfity 
reprefentatives  in  the  convention  parliament  in 
1688,  in  which  he  attended  till  its  diflblution. 

Charles  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax, 
fat  likewife,  for  the  firft  time,  in  that  parliament; 
and,  being  bred  at  the  fame  college,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  author's  abilities  ;  and  undertak- 
ing the  great  work  of  recoining  the  money  when  he 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  obtained 
of  the  king,  for  Mr.  Newton,  in  1696,  the  office 
of  warden  of  the  mint. 

This  port  put  him  in  a  capacity  pf  doing  fignal 
ftrvice  in  that  affair,  which  was  of  fo  great  impor- 
tance to  the  nation  :  and,  three  years  after,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  mafter  of  the  mint,  a  place,  worth 
from  12,  to  1500!.  per  annum,  which  he  held  till 
hi*  death. 

Upon   this  promotion,    he  appointed  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Whifton,    then  mafter  of  arts  at  Clare-hall, 
his  deputy   in    the   mathematical   profeflbrfhip   at 
Cambridge  ;    giving  him   the  full    profits  of  the 
JP  5  place; 
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place  ;  and,  not  long  after,  he  procured  him  to  be 
}iis  fuccefibr  in  that  poft. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  hav- 
ing, this  year,  made  a,  new  regulation  for  admit- 
ting foreigners  into  their  Society,  Mr.  Newton  was 
immediately  elected  a  member  of  that  Academy. 

In  1703,  he  was  chofen  prelident  of  the  Royal 
Society  -y  and  he  remained  in  that  honourable  fta- 
tion  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1704,  he  published,  at  London,  in  4to.  his 
«'  Optics  :  "  or,  a  Treatife  of  the  Refledions, 
Refractions,  Inflections,  and  Colours  of  Light. 
He  had  at  times  employed  thirty  years  in  bringing 
the  experiments  to  that  degree  of  certainty  and 
exaclnefs,  which  alone  could  fatisfy  himfelf.  In 
reality,  this  feems  to  have  been  his  tnoft  favourite 
invention. 

In  the  fpeculations  of  infinite  feries  and  fluxions, 
as  alfo  in  his  demonstrations  of  the  power  of  gra- 
vity in  preferving  the  folar  fyftem,  there  had  been 
fome,  though  diftant,  hints  given  by  others  before 
him  ;  whereas,  in  the  directing  a  ray  of  light  into 
its  firft  conftituent  particles,  which  then  admitted 
of  no  farther  feparation  ;  in  the  difcovery  of  the 
different  refrangibility  of  tbefe  particles  thus  fepa- 
'rated,  and  that  thefe  conilituent  rays  had  each  its 
own  peculiar  colour  inherent  in  it ;  that  rays  fall- 
in  the  fame  angle  of  incidence  have  alternate  fits  of 
reflection  and  refradtion ;  that  bodies  are  rendered 
tranfparent  by  the  minuteneis  of  their  pores,  and 
become  opaque  by  having  them  large ;  and,  that 
the  moft  tranfparent  body,  by  having  a  great  thin- 
nefs,  will  become  lefs  pervious  to  the  light :  in  all 
thefe,  which  made  up  his  New  Theory  of  Light 
and  Colours,  he  was  abfolutely  and  entirely  the 
full  ihrter  -3  and,  as  the  fubjeft  is  of  the  molt  i'ubtje 

and 
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and  delicate  nature,  he  thought  it  necefTary  to  be 
himfelf  the  Jait  finifher  of  it. 

But  his  affiduous  philofophical  refearches  for  fo 
many  years,  were  far  from  being  confined  to  the 
fubjecl  of  light  alone  :  on  the  contrary,  all  that 
we  know  of  natural  bodies  feemed  to  be  compre- 
hended in  it;  he  had  found  out,  that  there  was  a 
mutual  action  at  a  diftance  between  light  and  other 
bodies  ;  by  which  both  the  reflections  and  refrac- 
tions, as  well  as  inflections,  of  the  former  were 
conftantly  produced. 

To  afcertain  the  force  and  extent  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  adion,  was  what  had  all  along  engaged 
his  thoughts  ;  and  what,  after  all,  by  its  extreme 
fubtlety,  efcaped  even  his  moft  penetrating  fpirit^ 
However,  though  he  has  not  made  fo  full  a  difco- 
very  of  this  principle,  which  directs  the  courfe  of, 
light,  as  he  has  in  relation  to  the  power  by  which 
the  planets  are  kept  in  their  courfes  ;  yet  he  gave 
the  belt  directions  pofiible  for  fuch  as  might  JDC 
inclined  to  carry  on  the  work;  and  furnifhed  mat- 
ter abundantly  enough  to  animate  them  to  the  pur- 
fuit.  He  has,  indeed,  hereby  opened  a  way  of 
paffing  from  optics  to  an  entire  fyfrem  of  phyfics  -f 
and,  if  we  look  upon  his  queries,  as  containing  the 
hiftory  of  a  great  man's  firft  thoughts,  even  in  thafi 
view  they  muft  be  entertaining  and  curious. 

He  was  very  anxious  that  his  true  meaning  in' 
them  fhould  be  rightly  underftood  ;  which  was,  to 
furnim  fufficient  motives  for  making  farther  en- 
quiries ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  not  to  determine 
any  thing  :  and,  when  Dr.  Friend  publifhed  his 
Leclures  in  Chymifhy;  a  few  years  after,  in  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  chymical  experiments,. 
aiTumed  the  attraction  for  a  principle,  which  in- the 
queries  was  only  ir'ar ted  as  a  conjecture,  our  author 
complained  of  it  as  an  injury  done  to  him.  Upoa 
P  6  the 
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the  fame  account  it  was,  that  in  the  advertifement 
prefixed  to  the  Optics,  he  exprefled  a  defire  that 
his  book  might  not  be  tranflated  into  Latin  without 
his  confent ;  and,  when  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  to  pre- 
vent others,  immediately  undertook  it,  with  his 
approbation,  prefented  the  manufcript  to  him,  fold- 
ing herein  his  fenfe  accurately  exprefled  in  elegant 
language,  he  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  it,  that  he 
gave  him  500 1.  or  100 1.  for  each  of  his  children. 

Dr.  Clarke's  tranflation  was  printed  at  London* 
in  1706,  4to.  and  our  author  printing  a  2d  edition 
of  this  book,  with  improvements,  there,  in  17 18^ 
8vo.  the  fecond  edition  of  Dr.  Clarke's  tranflation 
was  likewife  publifhed  in  1719,  410.  Mr.  Peter 
Cofte  tranflated  it  into  French  from  the  fecond 
edition. 

The  firft  edition  of  the  Optics  was  accompanied 
with  his  Quadrature  of  Curves  by  his  New  Analy- 
fis  ;  to  which  he  fubjoined,  An  Enumeration  of 
the  Lines  of  the  Third  Order  :  both  contained 
under  the  following  title,  «  Traclatus  duo  de 
Speciebus  &  Magnitunine  Figurarum  Curvili- 
nearum."  This  was  the  firft  appearance  in  print  of 
his  Method  of  Fluxions.  Jt  was  apparently  done 
upon  the  plan  of  his  original  intention  in  1671,  as 
has  been  mentioned.  He  declined  to  publifb  it  then, 
on  account 'of  a  controverfy,  and  it  unluckily  prov- 
ed the  occafion  of  drawing  him  into  another  now. 

In  1705,  queen  Anne,  in  confideration  of  his 
extraordinary  merit,  conferred  the  honour  of  knight^ 
hood  upon  him. 

In  1707,  Mr.  Whifton,  by  our  author's  per- 
mifficn,  publifhed  his  algebraical  lectures  under 
this  title:  ««  Arithmetica  \Jmverf alls  ^  five  de  Com- 
pofitione  Cff  Rffolittione  Arithmetics  Liber  :"  and  it 
was  put  into  Engliih  by  Mr.  Ralphibn  from  this 
edition. 

Sir 
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Sirlfaac  printed  a  fecond  edition,  with  improve- 
ments, under  the  care  of  Mr.  Machin,  profefibr 
of  aftronomy  at  Grefham-college,  and  fecretary  to 
the  royal  fociety. 

This  work  ^vas  another  fpecimen  of  the  vafl 
depth  of  our  author's  genius.  Dr.  Pemberton  tells 
us,  that  he  called  this  treatife  by  the  name  of  Uni- 
v.erfal  Arithmetic,  in  oppofition  to  the  injudicious 
title  of  Geometry,  which  Des  Cartes  had  given  ta 
the  treatife  wherein  he  fhews  how  the  geometer 
may  aiTift  his  invention  by  fuch  kind  of  computas- 
tions. 

In  1711,  our  author's  «  Analyfis  per  £>uantita- 
turn  Series,  Fluxiones  &  Differentia!  cum  Enumera- 
tione  Linearum  Tertii  OrdinisJ9  was  publifhed  at 
London,  in  4to,  by  William  Jones,  Efq-,  F.  R.  S. 
who  met  with  a  copy  of  the  firft  of  thefe  pieces 
among  the  papers  of  Mr.  John  Collins,  to  whom, 
as  already  mentioned,  it  had  been  communicated 
by  Dr.  Barrow  in  1669. 

The  publication  of  this  book  was  occafioned  by 
the  difpute  about  the  invention  of  the  method  of 
fluxions,  which  likewife  gave  birth  to  the  follow- 
ing work,  undertaken  by  the  confent  of  Sir  Ifaac, 
and  printed  the  next  year  at  London,  in  410 :  a  col- 
lection of  feveral  letters  by  Sirlfaac  and  others,  in 
relation  to  that  controverfy,  under  this  title : 
*c  Commercium  Epiftolicum  D.  Jobannis  Collins  & 
al'iorum,  de  Analyjl  promotd^  jujju  Societatis  Regia-  in 
lucem  edltum. 

In  1714,  Mr.  Humphrey  Ditton  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Whifton,  having  propofed  and  publilhed  a 
new  method  of  difcovering  the  longitude  at  iea,  by 
fignals,  it  was  laid  before  the  houfe  of  commons  to 
procure  their  encouragement :  upon  which  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
jfideration)  who,  fending  to  Sirlfaac  Newton  for 

his 
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his  opinion,  he  immediately  drew  up  the  follow- 
ing paper,  which  was  delivered  to  the  committee 
on  the  2d  of  June. 

"  For  determining  the- Longitude  at  fea  there 
have  been  feveral  projects,  true  in  theory,  but  dif- 
ficult to  execute. 

"  J.  One  is  by  a  watch  to  keep  time  exactly  j 
but,  by  reafon  of  the  motion  ofalhip,  the  varia- 
tion of  heat  and  cold,  wet  or  dry,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  gravity  in  different  latitudes,  fuch  a  watch 
hath  not  yet  been  made. 

"  II.  Another  is  by  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fa- 
tellites  ;  but,  by  reafon  of  the  length  of  telefcopes 
neceflary  to  obferve  them,  and  the  motion  of  a  fhip 
atfea^  thofe  eclipfes  cannot  yet  be  there  obferved. 

"  III.  A  third  is,  by  the  place  of  the  moon  ;  but 
her  theory  is  not  yet  exact  enough  for  that  purpofe  ; 
it  is  exact  enough  to  determine  the  longitude  with- 
in two  or  three  degrees,  but  not  within  a  degree. 

"  IV.  A  fourth  is  Mr.  Ditton's  project ;  and 
this  is  rather  for  keeping  an  account  of  the  Longi- 
tude at  fea,  than  for  finding  it  if  at  any  time  it 
fhould  be  loft,  as  it  may  eafily  be  in  cloudy  wea- 
ther. How  far  this  is  practicable,  and  with  what 
charge,  they  that  are  fkilled  in  fea-affairs  are  beft 
able  to  judge.  In  failing  by  this  method,  when-' 
ever  they  are  to  pafs  over  very  deep  feas,  they  muf£ 
fail  due  eaft  or  weft^  they  muft  nrft  fail  into  the 
latitude  of  the  next  place  to  which  they  are  going- 
beyond  it,  and  then  keep  due  eaft  or  weft  till  they 
come  at  that  place. 

"  In  the  three  firft  ways  there  muft  be  a  watch 
regulated  by  a  fpring,  and  rectified  every  viiible 
fun-rife  and  fun-fet,  to  tell  the  hour  of  the  day  or. 
night.  In  the  fourth  way,  fuch  a  watch  is  not 
jieceflary.  In  the  firft  way  there  muft  be  two 
Batches,  this  and  the  other  above-mentioned.  In 

any 
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any  of  the  three  firft  ways  it  may  be  of  fervice  to  find 
the  Longitude  within  a  degree,  and  of  much  more, 
fervice  to  find  it  within  forty  minutes,  or  half  a 
degree,  if  it  may ;  and  the  fuccefs  may  deferve  re- 
wards accordingly. 

"  In  the  fourth  way,  it  is  eafter  to  enable  feamcn 
to  know  their  diftance  and  bearing  from  the  fhore, 
forty,  fixty,  or  eighty  miles  off,  than  to  crofs  the 
feas  ;  and  fome  part  of  the  reward  may  be  given,, 
when  the  firft  is  performed  on  the  coa-ft  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  Safety  of  fhips  coming  home  j  and 
the  reft  when  feannen  fhall  be  enabled  to  fail  to  an 
affigned  remote  harbour  without  lofing  their  Lon- 
gitude, if  it  may  be/' 

Upon  this  opinion,  the  houfe  of  commons  threw 
afide  the  petitions  of  Ditton  and  Whifton. 

In  1715,  Mr.  Leibnitz,  intending  to  bring  the 
world  more  eafily  into  a  belief,  that  Sir  Ifaac  had 
taken  the  method  of  fluxions  from  his  differential 
method,  thought  to  foil  his  mathematical  fkill  by 
the  famous  problem  of  the  Trajectories,  which  he 
therefore  propofed  to  the  Englifh  by  way  of  chal- 
lenge. But  the  folution  of  this,  though  it  was  the 
moft  difficult  proportion  his  antagonift  could  think 
of,  after  a  great  deal  of  ftudy;  and  which,  indeed, 
might  pafs  for  a  confiderable  performance  in  another, 
yet  was  hardly  any  more  than  an  amufement  to  Sir 
Ifaac.  He  received  the  problem  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  Mint ; 
and,  though  he  was  extremely  fatigued  with  bufi- 
nejs,  yet  he  finifhed  the  folution  of  it  before  he 
went  to  bed. 

As  Mr.  Leibnitz  was  privy  counfellor  of  juftice 
to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  when  that  prince  was 
raifed  to  the  Britim  throne,  Sir  Ifaac  came,  to  be 
taken  particular  notice  of  at  court  3  and  it  was  for 

the 
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the  immediate  fatisfadtion  of  king  George  I.  that 
he  was  prevailed  with  to  put  the  lafl  hand  to  the 
difpute  about  the  invention  of  fluxions. 

In  this  court,  the  princefs  of  Wales,  afterwards 
queen-confort  to  his  late  majefty,  king  George  II. 
happened  to  have  a  curiofity,  which  led  her  parti- 
cularly to  look  into  philofophical  enquiries.  No 
fooner,  therefore,  was  (he  informed  of  Sir  Ifaac's 
attachment  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  than  fhe  en- 
gaged his  converfation,  which  prefently  endeared 
him  to  her.  Here  {he  found,  in  every  difficulty, 
that  full  fatisfaction  which  fhe  had  in  vain  fought 
for  elfewhere ;  and  her  highnefs  was  often  heard 
to  declare  in  public,  that  (he  thought  herfelf  happy 
in  coming  into  the  world  at  a  juncture  of  time 
which  put  it  in  her  power  to  converfe  with  him. 

Amongft  other  things,  Sir  Ifaac  one  day  ac- 
quainted her  highnefs  with  his  thoughts  upon  fome 
points  of  chronology,  and  communicated  to  her 
what  he  had  formerly  wrote  purely  for  his  own 
amufement  upon  that  fubject.  But  the  plan  ap- 
peared to  be  ib  unexpectedly  new  and  ingenious, 
.that  fhe  could  not  be  fatisfied  till  he  promifed  her 
to  complete  a  work  fhe  found  fo  happily  begun. 

Not  long  after,  about  the  year  1718,  the  prin- 
cefs begged  fhe  might  have  a  copy  of  thefe  papers. 
Sir  Ifaac  reprefented  to  her  highnefs  that  they  lay 
very  confuted  ;  and,  befides,  what  he  had  written 
therein  was  imperfect ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  he 
could  draw  up  an  abftract  thereof,  if  it  might  be 
kept  fecret.  Some  time  after  he  had  done  this  and 
prefented  it,  fhe  defired  that  Signior  Conti,  a  Ve- 
netian nobleman,  then  in  England,  might  have  a 
copy  of  it.  This  was  a  requeft  which  could  not 

•  be  denied,  efpecially  as  the  condition  of  fecrecy  was 

•  jeadily  promifed. 

Notwith- 
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Notwithstanding  thispromife,  Conti,  who,  dur- 
ing his  flay  in  England,  had  always  affecled  to 
fhew  a  particular  friendfhip  for  Sir  Ifaac,  no  foon- 
er  got  crofs  the  water  into  France,  but  he  difperfed 
copies  of  it;  and  got  an  antiquary  to  tranflate  it 
into  French,  and  to  write  a  confutation  of  it.  This 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1725  ;  after  which,  a  copy 
of  the  tranflation  only,  without  the  remarks,  under 
this  title,  <c  Abrege  de  Cbronologje  de  M.  le  Chevalier 
Newton,  fait  par  lul  meme  &  traduit  fur  le  manu- 
fcript  Anglois"  was  delivered,  as  a  prefent,  from 
the  bookfeller  that  printed  it  to  our  author,  in  order 
to  obtain  his  confent  to  the  publication  ;  which,, 
though  exprefsly  denied  by  him,  yet  the  whole  was 
publifhed  not  long  after  in  the  fame  year. 

Upon  this,  Sir  ifaac  publifhed,  in  the  philofo- 
phical  tranfadtions,  No.  386,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  315, 
"  Remarks  upon  the  Obfcrvations  made  upon  a 
Chronological  Index  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  tranflat- 
ed  into  French  by  the  obiervator,  and  publifhed  at 
Paris." 

About  the  year  1722,  this  incomparable  man, 
being  then  in  the  Both  year  of  his  age,  was  feized 
with  an  incontinence  of  urine,  thought  to  proceed 
from  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  and  judged  to  be  in- 
curable :  however,  by  the  help  of  a  ftri6t  regimen, 
and  other  precautions,  which  till  then  he  never  had 
occafion  for,  he  procured  great  intervals  of  eafe 
during  the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life;  yet  he 
was  not  free  from  fome  fevere  paroxyfms,  which 
even  occafioned  large  drops  of  fweat  to  run  down 
his  face. 

Under  thefe  circumflances,  he  never  was  feen  to 
litter  the  leaft  complaint,  norexprefs  the  leaft  im- 
patience ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  a  moment's  eafe,, 
he  would  fmile  and  talk  with  his  ufual  chearfulnefs. 
Till  this  time  he  had  always  read  and  writ  feverai 

hours 
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hours  in  a  day,  but  he  was  now  obliged  to  rely 
upon  Mr.  Conduit  for  the  discharge  of  his  office  in 
the  mint. 

On  Saturday  morning,  March  18,  1726,  he  read 
the  news-papers,  and  difcourfed  a  long  time  with 
Dr.  Mead,  his  phylician,  having  then  the  perfect 
life  of  all  his  fenfes  and  his  underftanding  ;  but  that 
night  he  entirely  loft  them  all ;  and  not  recovering 
them  after,  he  died  on  the  Monday  following. 

His  body  lay  in  ftate  in  the  Jerufalem-chamber,, 
and,  on  the  28th  of  March,  was  conveyed  to  Weft - 
minfter-abbey,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  dukes  of 
Montrofe  and  Roxburgh,  and  the  earls  of  Pem- 
broke, SulTex,  and  Macclesfield,  holding  up  the 
pall.  The  corpfe  was  interred  juft  at  the  entrance 
into  the  choir,  on  the  left  hand,  where  a  {lately 
monument  was  creeled  to  his  memory,  upon  which 
is  the  following  elegant  infcriptioii : 

H.     S.     E. 

ISAACUS  NEWTON,  Eques  Auratus* 

Qui  animi  vi   prope   divina 

Planetarum  motus,    nguras, 

Cometarum  femitas,   Oceanique  ./Eftus^ 

Sua  mathefi  facem   praeferente, 

Primus    demonftravit. 

Radiorum  lucls  diffimilitudines, 

Colorumque  inde  nafcentium    proprietates,, 

Quas  nemo  antea  vel  fufpicatus  erat,  perveftigavit. 

Naturae,  Antiquitatis,    S.  Scripturae, 

Sedulus,  fagax,   fidus  interpres, 

Dei  Opt.  Max.  majeftatem  philofophia  afleruit^ 

Evangelii  iimplicitatern  moribus  expreffit. 

Sibi  gratulentur  mortales,.  tale  tantumque  exititifle 
,    HUMANI    GENERIS    DECUS. 
Natus  xxv.  Decemb.  MDCXLII. 
Obiit.  xx,  March,  MDCCXXVI, 
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As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  of  a  middling  ftature, 
and  fomewhat  inclined  to  be  fat  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life.  His  countenance  was  pleafmg  and  ve- 
nerable at  the  fame  time,  efpecially  when  he  took 
off  his  peruke,,  and  fhewed  his  white  hair,  which 
was  pretty  thick.  He  loft  but  one  tooth,  and  never 
made  ufe  of  fpe&acles  during  his  whole  life  -,  which, 
perhaps,  might  be  the  ground  for  Mr.  Fontenelle's 
laying,  in  a  kind  of  panegyric,  that  he  had  a  very 
lively  and  piercing  eye,  For  biihop  Atterbury,  who 
feerns  to  have  obferved  it  more  critically,  aflures  us, 
that, 

"  This  did  not  belong  to  him,  at  lead  not  for 
twenty  years  paft,  about  which  time,"  fays  the 
bi/hop,  "I  became  acquainted  with  him.  Indeed^ 
in  the  whole  air  of  his  face  and  make,  there  was- 
nothing  of  that  penetrating  fagacity  which  appears 
in  his  compofitions ;  he  had  fomething^  rather  lan- 
guid in  his  look  and  manner,  which  did  not  raife 
any  great  expectation  in  thofe  who  did  not  know 
him." 

His  charadter  has  been  drawn  by  the  celebrated 
French  author,  Fontenelle,  and  by  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Pemberton,  from  whom  we  fhall  chiefly  felecl: 
what  is  neceflary  to  complete  the  memoirs  of  our 
illuftrious  philosopher. 

In  contemplating  his  profound  genius,  it  pre- 
ifently  becomes  a  doubt,,  which  of  thefe  endow- 
ments had  the  greateft  {hare  in  his  compofition  ;. 
fagacity;  penetration,  ftrength,  or  diligence.  Af- 
ter all,  the  mark  that  feems  moft  of  all  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  is  this,  that  he  himfelf  was  the  trueft 
judge,  and  made  the  jufteft  eftimation  of  it. 

One  day,  when  one  of  his  friends  had  faid  feme 
handfome  things  of  his  extraordinary  talents,  Sir 
Ifaac,  in  an  eafy  and  unaffedled  way,  aiTured  hinv 
t^  for  his  own  part,  he  was  fcnfibLe,  that,  what- 
ever 
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ever  he  had  done  worth  notice,  was  owing  to  a 
patience  of  thought,  rather  than  any  extraordinary 
lagacity  which  he  was  endowed  with  above  other 
men.  "  I  keep  the  fubject  confrantly  before  me, 
and  wait  till  the  firft  dawnings  open  {lowly,  by 
little  and  little,  into  a  full  and  clear  light." 

The  readinefs  of  his  invention  made  him  not 
think  of  putting  his  memory  much  to  the  trial  ; 
but  this  was  the  offspring  of  a  vigorous  intenfenefs 
of  thought,  out  of  which  he  was  but  a  common 
man.  He  fpent,  therefore,  the  prime  of  his  age  in 
thefe  abftrufe  refearches,  when  his  fituation  in  a 
college  gave  him  leifure,  and  even  while  fludy  was 
his  proper  proferlion  :  but,  as  foon  as  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  Mint,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to 
the  bufmefs  of  that  office  ;  and  fo  far  quitted  ma- 
thematics and  philofophy,  as  not  to  engage  in  any 
new  purfuits  of  either  kind  afterwards. 

Dr.  Pemberton  tells  us,  that  he  found  Sir  Ifaac 
had  read  fewer  of  the  modern  mathematicians  than 
one  could  have  expected  ;  but  his  own  prodigious 
invention  readily  fupplied  him  with  what  he  might 
have  occafion  for  in  any  fubje&  he  undertook.  He 
often  cenfured  the  handling  geometrical  fubje&s 
by  algebraic  calculations ;  and  frequently  praifed 
Slufius,  Barrow,  and  Huygens,  for  not  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  bad  tafte  which  then  began  ^o  pre- 
vail. He  ufed  to  commend  the  laudable  attempt 
of  Hugo  de  Omerique,  to  reftore  the  ancient  ana- 
lyfis,  and  very  much  efteemed  Apollonius's  book 
"  De  Seftione  Rationts,"  for  giving  us  a  clearer 
notion  of  that  analyfis  than  we  had  before.  He 
particularly  recommended  Huygens's  ftile  and  man- 
ner, as  being,  he  thought,  the  molt  elegant  of  any 
mathematical  writer  of  modern  times,  and  the  moil: 
juft  imitator  of  the  ancients  -3  of  whofe  tafte  and 

form 
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form  of  demonftration  Sir  Ifaac  always  profefled 
himfelf  a  great  admirer. 

'Dr.  Pemberton  likewife  obferves,  that  his  me- 
mory, indeed,  was  much  decayed  in  the  laft  years 
of  his  life  j  yet  the  common  difcourfe,  that  he  did 
rot  then  underfland  his  own  works,  was  entirely 
groundlefs.  This  opinion  might  perhaps  arife  from 
his  not  being  always  ready  to  fpeajc  on  thefe  fub- 
jedts  when  it  might  be  expected  he  fhould.  But 
this  the  doctor  imputes  to  an  abfence  commonly 
feen  in  men  of  great  genius. 

He  had  likewife  a  natural  modefty,  and  meek- 
n'efs  of  difpofition,  which  evinced  itfelf  ftrongly  in 
his  conduit  to  Leibnitz,  but  he  was  not  totally 
infenfible  of  injuries;  and  after  having  been  fo 
perfidioufly  treaied  by  Conti,  his  cuftomary  caution 
ir.creafed  into  a  habit  of  referve,  which  bordered 
upon  miftruft,  and  was  taken  amifs  by  men  of 
integrity,  whofe  great  and  iimilar  talents  intitled 
them  to  free  communications  of  his  fuperior  know- 
ledge. 

Another  confequence  of  his  native  modefty  was, 
that  he  never  talked  either  of  himfelf  or  others,  nor 
ever  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  the  moft 
malicious  cenfurers  the  ieaft  occafion  even  to  fuf- 
pect  him  of  vanity.  He  was  candid  and  affable, 
and  always  put  himfelf  upon  a  level  with  his  com- 
pany. He  never  thought  either  his  merit  or  repu- 
tation fufficient  to  excufe  him  from  any  of  the  com- 
mon offices  of  focial  life.  No  fingularities,  either 
natural  or  affected,  diflinguifhed  him  from  other 
men. 

With  refpect  to  his  religious  fentiments,  though 
he  was  firmly  attached  to  the  church  of  England, 
he  was  averfe  to  the  perfecution  of  the  non-con- 
formifts.  He  judged  of  men  by  their  manners  -t  and 

the 
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the  true  fchifmatics,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  vicf- 
ousand  the  wicked.  Not  that  he  confined  his  prin- 
ciples to  natural  religion,  for  he  was  thoroughly 
perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  revelation ;  and,  amidft 
the  great  variety  of  books  which  he  had  conftantly 
before  him,  that  which  he  ftudied  with  the  greateft 
application  was  the  bible. 

He  did  not  neglect  the  opportunities  of  doing 
good,  which  the  revenues  of  his  patrimony,  and 
a  profitable  employment,  improved  by  a  prudent 
ceconomy,  put  into  his  power.  When  decency 
upon  any  occalion  required  ex-pence  and  fhew,  he 
was  magnificent  without  grudging  it,  and  with  a 
very  good  grace.  At  other  times,  that  pomp,  which 
feems  great  to  low  minds  only,  was  utterly  retrench- 
ed, and  the  expence  referved  for  better  ufes. 

He  never  married,  and,  perhaps,  he  never  had 
kifure  to  think  of  it.  Being  immerfed  in  profound 
fludies  during  the  prime  of  his  age,  and  afterwards 
engaged  in  art  employment  of  great  importance,  and 
even  quite  taken  up  with  the  company  which  his 
merit  drew  to  him,  he  was  not  fenfible  of  any  va- 
cancy in  life,  nor  of  the  want  of  a  companion  at 
home. — He  left  32000!.  at  his  death,  but  made  no 
will;  which  Mr.  Fontenelle  tells  us  was,  becaufe 
he  thought  a  legacy  was  no  gift. 

After  Sir  Ifaac's  death,  there  were  found  among 
his  papers  feveral  difcourfes  upon  fubjec?cs  of  Anti- 
quity, Hiflory,  Divinity,  Chymiftry,  and  Mathe- 
matics. Some  of  theie  have  been  published. 

Befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  in  1727,  ap- 
peared a  table  of  the  allays- of  foreign  coins,  drawn 
up  by  him,  and  published  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot's  book  on  that  fubjecl:.  And  the  next  year 
came  abroad  his  Chronology,  under  this  title : 
«<  T  he  Chronology  of  Antient  Kingdoms  amended  : 

to 
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to  which  is  prefixed  a  Short  Chronicle,  from  the 
firlt  Memory  of  Things  in  Europe,  to  the  Con- 
queft  ofPerfia  by  Alexander  the  Great.  By  Sir 
liaac  Newton.  Dedicated  to  the  queen,  by  Mr» 
Conduit," 

After  this,  came  out  his  "  Obfervations  on  the 
Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypfe  of  St. 
John."  in  4to.  London,  1733.  Though  this  appears 
to  be  a  very  unfinished  piece,  yet  there  are  feen  fome 
itrokes  in  it  which  difcover  the  hand  of  its  great 
matter.  Among  other  things,  he  has  (hewn  the 
exa£l  duration  of  our  Saviour's  miniftry  upon  earth, 
by  a  ftricl:  demonftration  : — A  difficulty  which  had 
mocked  the  efforts  of  the  beft  writers  before  him. 

In  1734,  Dr.  Berkley,  bifhop  of  Cloyne,  in 
Ireland,  in  a  piece  intitled,  "  The  Analyft,"  at- 
tacked his  method  of  fluxions,  as  being  obfcure 
and  unintelligible ;  fince  the  doctrine  of  moments, 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  neceflarily  involved  a 
notion  of  infinity,  whereof  we  can  form  no  compre- 
henfible  or  adequate  idea ;  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  all  geometrical  difquifitions. 
This  gave  rife  to  a  controverfy,  which  occafioned 
-the  republication  of  our  author's  Method  of  Flux- 
ions and  Analyfis  by  Infinite  Series. 

The  treatife  being  written  in  Latin,  was  tranflated 
intoEnglifh,  and  printed  in  1736,  410.  with  a  per- 
petual commentary,  by  Mr.  John  Colfon,  fince 
profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge ;  wherein, 
among  other  things,  he  inferted  A  Defence  of  the 
Method  againft  the  Objections  of  Dr.  Berkley. 

In  1737,  was  printed  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  a 
Latin  Diilertation  upon  the  Sacred  Cubit  of  the 
Jews,  written  by  Sirlfaac.  It  was  found  fubjoined 
to  a  work  of  his  not  finifhed,  intitled  "  Lexicon 
Propheticura." 

Laflly, 
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Laftly,  in  1756,  there  was  publifhed,  iivSvo, 
Four  Letters  from  Sir  IfaacNewton  toDr.Bentley  -f 
containing  lome  Arguments  in  Proof  of  a  Deity, 

*#*  Authorities.  Biog.  Britann.  Pemberton's 
Review  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Philofophy.  Birch's 
Hift.  of  the  Royal  Society.  Whifton's  Memoirs, 
^ontenelle's  Eflays, 
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